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— — 
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THE OUTLOOK. 


1 opening of the German Reichstag on Tues- 
day of last week was an occasion of considerable 
interest on account of the speech of the Emperor, 
who took the opportunity of expressing his mind 
very freely on the two questions of the military 
position of Germany and the treatment of indus- 
trial matters. It is very clear that, whatever 
departures the Emperor is making from the former 
policy of the monarchy with reference to internal 
matters, he is bent on carrying out the policy of 
Bismarck and his grandfather with reference to the 
general position and strength of the Empire. He 
repeated a well-worn phrase when he declared that 
_“his efforts are unceasingly directed to the main- 
tenance of peace. He added that any disturbance 
of the balance of power would endanger the politi- 
cal equilibrium, and as a consequence the status 
quo is itself a guaranty of peace. Since the time 
when the military constitution of Germany was 
settled, all other countries have extended their mili- 
tary organization to an unprecedented extent. In 
order to maintain its proper position Germany must 
increase and strengthen her military forces com- 
mensurately with that of the other great Powers. 
Accordingly the army has been constantly in- 
creased, and a bill will be submitted providing for 
further increase from the first of October. The 
numerical increase is not stated, but it is to involve 
an additional expenditure of more than $4,000,000 
annually. 

The Emperor spoke at length regarding the 
legislation which he desires to see carried through 
for the purpose of protecting the workingmen. 
This legislation is in the line of the general scheme 
which he outlined at the opening of the Labor Con- 
ference. Sunday rest and the restriction of the 
labor of women and children occupy a foremost 
position, in the Emperor’s judgment, and ought to 
receive immediate legislative action. The great 
number of strikes during the past year has raised 
the question whether existing laws adequately take 
account of the needs and legitimate wants of the 
workingmen. In order to supplement these laws a 
bill will be introduced for the better regulation and 
organization of industrial courts of arbitration, to 
which appeal may be ,taken for the settlement of 
disputes between employers and employees. Further 
amendment and enlargement will be proposed of 
the legal provisions for the protection of working- 
men against dangers affecting life, health, and 
morals. The policy which the Emperor has 
adopted in dealing with Socialism is undoubtedly 
suggested in his statement that “a just solicitude 
for the workman constitutes the most effectual 
means which can be used to oppose all attempts 
to disturb the legal order of things.” As German 
industry forms a link in the economic work of 
Europe, the Emperor declares that he has made a 
point of familiarizing himself with the views of 
European rulers on industrial questions, and that he 
has sought, by personal interviews and discussions, 
a joint recognition of the legislation needed in the 
several countries to protect the working classes. 

* * 


* 
The latest Roman Catholie Congress met in April 
in Olten, a small industrial town in Switzerland, 
and, like so many of its predecessors, went far to 


identify the Catholic Church with Christian or 
State Socialism. Indeed, the labor question was 
the principal thing discussed, and the decisions 
reached mark, in some respects, an advance over 
anything before registered in a similar gathering. 
The programme called for discussion of the follow- 
ing topics: Workingmen’s insurance against acci- 
dent and sickness; trades-unions ; and revision of 
the factories laws. A large majority of the dele- 
gates favored obligatory insurance, with the inter- 
vention of the State, for both sickness and acci- 
dents—in general following and indorsing the ex- 
isting German law. As regards State regulation of 
labor, a new departure was made in voting to in- 
clude small shops within the scope of any law on 
the subject. The definition of a “factory agreed 
upon was, every shop where one or more machines 
were in use, and where three or more workingmen 
were regularly engaged. A ten-hour working day 
was agreed to, eight hours of night work being the 
proper equivalent. Female labor in unhealthy em- 
ployments was to be absolutely forbidden, and no 
one under eighteen years of age was to be allowed 
to work in a factory without a physician's certificate 
guaranteeing physical fitness. Wages should be on 
the basis of time, piece prices to be allowed, how- 
ever, in some exceptional cases, and weekly pay- 
ments were to be essential. There was less 
unanimity with reference to trades-unions, but they 
were recommended, in general, for the purposes of 
self-protection, and as societies of consumption and 
production. 

By the side of this gathering, of so much interest 
to students of the labor movement, may profitably 
be noted some of the results brought out at the Inter- 
national Congress of Co-operative Societies of Con- 
sumption, held at Paris in connection with the Ex- 
position. Under the presidency of the veteran 
M. Boyve, more than seven hundred delegates came 
together, representing one hundred and fifteen 
French and forty-five foreign societies. The prin- 
cipal aim of the Congress was to collect authorita- 
tive statistics, and discuss objects and methods in the 
hope of securing as great a degree of unity as possi- 
ble. All the elements of the Socialistic movement 
were represented: the theoretic or mystical Social- 
ists, whose war-cry is “ Emancipation,” and whose 
aim is the reconstruction of the State ; the “ Social- 
ists of the Street,” as they have been called, in 
opposition to the Socialists of the Chair—that is, the 
revolutionary section ; and the exponents of practical 
Socialism—the societies devoted to self-help in 
various ways. There are eight hundred of these 
last in France, with a membership of from 350,000 
to 400,000; they publish a weekly paper, “ Les 
Co-opérateurs Frangais.“ The most important votes 
passed by the Congress indorsed production as the 
end to which co-operative societies should work, as 
the next thing after securing wholesale stores; 
called for an International Congress every year; 
appointed a Central Committee to sit between Con- 
gresses, with an office in Paris; determined that a 
reserve fund of ten per cent. should be maintained 
in all co-operative societies of consumption before 
any distribution of profits ; and approved the new 
French law on co-operative associations. All the 
most difficult questions, upon which debate was 
hottest, were referred to the Central Committee, 
which is to present a report and recommendations 
next year. 


The H. B. Claflin Company, whose plan for ad- 
mitting its employees to its membership, by making 
what has hitherto been a private partnership into a 
joint stock company, we have already referred to, 
has found its plan taken up by its employees and 


carried forward with a more than expected enthusi- 
asm. Nearly every man in the employ of the firm 
has subscribed for the common stock—the stock 
which pays the largest interest, but which pays 
nothing until the preferred stock has paid its lesser 
dividend. ‘There are in all about eleven hundred 
employees, and these have subscribed for more than 
the full amount of the common stock to be issued. 
Mr. Claflin is reported as saying that he already 
sees the advantage of taking the employees into the 
company in the eagerness which they display to 
make the business a success. We may add in this 
connection, in reply to some inquiries, that the 
course of H. B. Claflin & Co. in this matter differs 
from that of the ordinary joint stock company in 
this: that the employees are allowed to take the 
stock on precisely the same terms, and with pre- 
cisely the same advantages, possessed by the part- 
ners who have built up the business. The stock 
has been oversubscribed for, and if the partners 
had put it into the market, and sold it to the high- 
est bidder, they would undoubtedly have received 
premiums on the sale, and so have obtained them- 
selves the profits which now they have given to 
their employees. An ounce of example is worth a 
pound of theory, and we commend the course of 
the H. B. Claflin Company, whose practical business 
sagacity no man questions, to the thoughtful con- 
sideration of those who have looked upon schemes 
of profit-sharing and co-operation as the dreams of 
essayists and theoretical philanthropists. 
* * 


On Thursday of last week, after a strike of a 
month and a day, four thousand Chicago carpenters 
returned to work upon the terms reached by arbi- 
tration with the new Boss Carpenters’ Association. 
The old Master Carpenters’ Association persisted 
in its refusal to recognize associations among em- 
ployees. It is thought, however, that many indi- 
vidual members of this old association will re- 
employ their hands upon the terms agreed to by 
the new. ‘The strike of the Illinois coal miners, 
which has kept fifteen thousand men idle for nearly 
a month, has also been settled. In this case the 
concessions came from the side of the men. The 
executive committee of the National Miners’ Union, 
after a conference with the mine owners, ordered 
the men back to work upon practically the same terms 
which had before been refused. This miners’ 
strike was one of the many in which the laborers 
were far more anxious for war than the labor 
leaders. The plan of the labor leaders, as we have 
stated before, was to take one step at a time, and 
to postpone the miners’ strike until the carpenters’ 
strike had been carried to a successful completion. 
That the carpenters’ strike should be ordered in the 
spring, when the building trades are active, and the 
miners’ strike be delayed until the winter, when 
coal mining will be active, was, of course, the only 
plan for the campaign which promised success. 

* e * 

Believers in political reform may well take 
courage from the report of the legislation actually 
adopted by the Legislature of this State, coupled 
with the Governor's recommendations not acted 
upon. Whether we sappose these reforms to have 
been inaugurated by political leaders in good faith, 
or whether we suppose that they found themselves 
compelled to acquiesce in a public demand too strong 
to be resisted, in either case the reforms passed 
and contemplated constitute an augury which 
promises well for the future. A Corrupt Practice 
Act has been passed, and although the Legislature 
has failed, perhaps for want of time, to take any 
action on the wise recommendation of the Governor 


* 
D r suggesting amendments making this Act more strin- 
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gent and efficacious, it is probably safe to assume 
that such recommendations will be passed another 
year. The registration laws now applicable to the 
great cities have been extended over the smaller 
cities, where fraudulent voting and corruption have 
been unhappily common, and a Registration Act has 
been passed extending registration in a modified 
form over the rural districts. A Ballot Reform 
bill has been passed, which, though clumsy and com- 
plicated, involves the essential principles of the 
Australian system—elections at public expense, an 
exclusively official ballot, and a wholly secret vote 
rendering bribery, if not impossible, at all events 
much less practicable and simple than hitherto. 
To these we may add a fourth reform—for so we re- 
gard it—a suggestion by the Governor. He recom- 
mends that the decisions in contested election cases 
be taken out of the control of the Legislature and 
referred to the courts. Since these cases were 
almost always decided on partisan grounds in the 
Legislature, this seems to us a wise recommendation. 
The objection that such cases could not be decided 
by the courts until too late for the decisions to be 
of use might surely be obviated by giving them the 
precedence of other issues before the court, and so 
providing for their immediate trial. 


* * 
* 


The Trustees of Columbia College, acting un- 
doubtedly at the suggestion of President Low, have 
taken a long step forward in the direction of real- 
izing the larger possibilities of the College by the 
organization of the University Council, to be made 
up of representatives of each faculty in the College 
and of some additional members to be chosen by the 
President. This practically means the exchange 
of a collegiate for a university basis, with faculties 


of Philosophy, Political Science, Applied Science, 


and Law, each independent in its own department, 
but all co-ordinated in the proposed University Coun- 
cil. Hereafter the Master's and Doctor's degrees 
will be conferred by the University, and the Uni- 
versity Council will “ advise the President as to all 
matters affecting these degrees, the correlation of 
courses, the extension of university work in new 
and old fields, and generally as to such matters as 
the President may bring before it.” The impor- 
tance of this reorganization of the College lies in the 
fact that it makes the teaching body the governing 
body. This is a fundamental principle in the organ- 
ization of nearly all the foreign universities, and 
is the only proper organization of institutions of 
learning. A university can be successfully directed 
on the side of instruction only by the teaching body. 
Boards of ‘Trustees may be of the greatest service 
in fostering and building up the material interests 
of a university, and they are often of great service 
in advice and counsel. But in the nature of things 
no Board of Trustees can be custodians of the intel- 
lectual interests of a university. The more com- 
pletely every branch of university life, except the 
care of its property, is placed in the hands of the 
instructors, the more rapid and sound will be the 
growth and the progress of the institution. Every 
movement which makes an institution of learning 
more independent and free to pursue learning for 
learning’s sake, and which deepens the respect for 
learning in the mind of the student by making the 
instructors stand for the largest responsibility, is a 
step in the right direction. 


* * 
* 


The Ohio Legislature has acted upon the sugges- 
tion made by Governor Campbell in his inaugural 
address, that one of its first duties was to provide 
cheaper text-books for the school children of the 
State. The plan adopted differs radically from 
that of Indiana, which has attracted so much at- 
tention. Instead of compelling State uniformity 
by a State contract with a single firm to furnish 
all the books for all the schools, the Ohio law re- 
quires the State Board to receive bids from the 
publishers upon whatever books are now used in 
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any of the schools. The contracts to be made are 
for the period of five years, during which time no 
local school boards can make a change in text-books 
without the votes of three-fourths of its members. 
The maximum price at which the State Board will 
accept bids is fixed at seventy-five per cent. of the 
present lowest price to dealers. The State Board, 
of course, makes the contracts and supplies the de- 
sired books to the local boards. These supply 
them to the scholars in whatever way they desire, 
but the law forbids the price to the scholars to be 
more than ten per cent. in excess of the price to the 
board. In this way the retail prices to the 
scholars will be about twenty per cent. less, instead 
of twenty per cént. more, than the present whole- 
sale price to the book dealers. In case the pub- 
lishers do not submit bids at less than the maximum 
price fixed by the law, the bill directs the State 
Board to report upon the practicability of adopting 
in Ohio the system used in California; namely, the 
publication by the State of all the books used in the 
State. It is, however, as unlikely as it is unde- 
sirable that it will be necessary for the Ohio Board 
to resort to the alternative. If a publisher can 
make a five years’ contract with the State Board to 
supply an immense number of books already in use, 
he can afford to do it at twenty-five per cent. less 
than his present rates to book dealers. As one 
publisher informs us, a text-book which retails at one 
dollar costs but about twenty-five cents for paper and 
presswork and binding. It is the cost of obtaining 
satisfactory manuscripts, the cost of preparing the 
plates, the cost of agents, and the profits of retailers, 
which make the books so expensive to the scholars. 
The publisher who is already manufacturing a book 
for the entire country can afford to supply a single 
State at even a less rate than it would cost the 
State to manufacture a new book which would be 
as good. 


* * 
* 


The decision of the United States Supreme Court 
that liquor imported from another State can be freely 
sold in the “ original packages,“ despite all prohib- 
itory legislation, is admitted everywhere to have 
made prohibition a National question. The only 
way in which prohibition can again be converted 
into a “local issue is by the passage of one of the 
inter-State commerce bills now before Congress, 
prohibiting the carrying of liquor into prohibited 
territory. A bill of this character was introduced 
by Senator Wilson when the Federal Court decided, 
two years ago, that a railroad could not be forbidden 
by State laws to carry intoxicants within its bor- 
ders. A similar measure drafted by Representative 
Kerr, of Iowa, has just been favorably reported by 
the House Committee on the Liquor Trafic. It is 
thought that most of the Democrats of the South 
will support it. It thoroughly conforms with the 
State’s rights theory of government, that each com- 
monwealth should have a right to determine the 
question for itself. It is certainly quite as much a 
repudiation of State’s rights to force the liquor traffic 
upon a State which opposes it, as to force prohibition 
upon a State which opposes it. In Maine two cases 
have already been brought before the courts in which 
liquor dealers have claimed compensation for the 
liquor seized and destroyed by State officers, on the 
ground that it was intended for sale in the original 
packages. Both of these cases went against the liquor- 
dealing plaintiffs, but the decisions were grounded 
upon technical points, which had nothing to do with 
the future right of Maine merchants to sell in the 
smallest possible original packages. The “ Iowa 
State Register reminds the temperance people of 
Iowa that their watchword in the prohibitory cam- 
paign of 1882 was simply Down with the Saloons!“ 
They then declared, it says, that if any man wanted 
to keep liquor in his house and use it for his own 
table, prohibition would not interfere with him. 
The rum-shops alone were the public nuisances, and 
the rum-shops alone was it the duty of the public 
to suppress. Under this decision the State is as 
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free as ever to repress the rum shops— the places 
in which liquor is sold to be drank upon the 
premises. It does not, therefore, urges the “ Reg- 
ister,” defeat prohibition, but merely brings the 
prohibitionists “ back to first principles.” 


* * 
* 


Two strangely similar disasters by fire last week 
emphasize by their horrors one and the same ad- 
mouition. The loss of life at the burning of the 
Longue Pointe lunatic asylum of Montreal, and that 


_at the destruction of the Chenango County insane 


asylum in this State, both illustrate the terrible 
results which may follow carelessness in the hous- 
ing and protection of unfortunates of thisclass. In 
the personal treatment of the insane there have 
been marked improvements within our time, and it 
seems almost incredible that in our day there should 
be, as was the case in the Longue Pointe institution, 
thirteen hundred lunaties locked up at night in a 
building totally unprovided with modern means of 
fighting fire. Newspaper reports say that the in- 
mates were farmed out at $100 a head per year to 
the society, of nuns who cared for them, and that 
outlay for permanent or temporary improvements in 
the buildings was constantly avoided. As might 
and should have been foreseen, many of the insane 
patients lacked the intelligence to escape. It is un- 
certain how many lives were lost, but probably more 
than fifty. The fact that all the victims were 
women adds to the horror of the fate of these help- 
less creatures. The fire was started by one of the 
inmates who appears to have been left alone with 
matches in his room. In the Chenango County fire 
the victims were also, without exception, women, and 
the scenes of terror of the Canadian disaster were 
repeated. Here, too, the inmates were bewildered 
and helpless, and several of them were so locked in 
that it was impossible for outside help to reach 
them. How slight was the watch over the inmates 
appears in the cause of the fire: the night previous 
a feeble-minded old woman was allowed, through 
neglect, to smoke a pipe in bed, and set fire to herself 
with fatal result; it is supposed that the fire of the 
following night was started by some smoldering 
sparks not noticed at the first. There seems to 
have been in this case also no adequate guard what- 
ever against the dangers of fire. This disaster 
illustrates again the desirability of the law just 
passed in this State giving the care of the poor 
insane to the State instead of to the counties. It is 
more than probable that many other institutions of 
the kind are no better provided with such appli- 
ances and no more carefully watched than were 
these two. If their guardians neglect the warning 
thus given them, they will be guilty of. a breAch of 
the trust confided to them which will be criminal as 


well as reckless. 


* * 
* 


Thomas Wentworth Higginson contributes to 
“ Harper’s Bazar a most hopeful article regarding 
free libraries. He begins it by showing how the 
history of libraries, like the history of mankind, has 
been “one slow march from chains to freedom.” 
In the case of the libraries, the chains were at one 
time literal, Merton College, Oxford, still preserv- 
ing ponderous old volumes which are chained to 
the desks. “After the chains came the dungeon 
where books were locked for safety away from the 
touch of men.” At the time that Mr. Higginson 
was in Harvard a transition period had been reached. 
The books could be touched in their shelves only by 
the librarians, and were given out to the students 
only after being attired in a paper cover for their 
protection. At the present time in the same library 
there are twelve thousand books which the students 
are at liberty to take down, use, and replace at their 
own will, while free access to the remaining two 
hundred and fifty thousand volumes is extended to 
three hundred specialists. But even this freeing. 
of the books is incomplete compared with that 
which is being tried successfully in some free libra- 
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ries whose readers, instead of being college students, 
are the working people of factory towns. Mr. 
Higginson quotes from the report of Mrs. M. A. 
Sanders, of the Pawtucket Publie Library, that 
although this institution keeps lying on its tables six 
hundred newspapers, magazines, and books, and as 
many as five hundred persons sometimes sit at the 
tables reading these in a single day, the whole loss 
in ten years has not amounted toten dollars. During 
these same ten years the alcoves have been opened 
to the public, and no more books have been lost 
under this system than under the system of keeping 
the shelves closed. The same experiment is now 
being tried in the city of Cleveland, Ohio, where all 
the books except fiction and juvenile literature are 
open to the public. With the books thus accessible 
it is very rare that any one leaves the library with- 
out finding some book of interest. Along with this 
freeing of books has come their emancipation from 
the badge of servitude—the paper covers. Libra- 
rians are finding,” says Mr. Higginson, “ that the 
better bound the books are, the better care people 
take of them.” That these paper covers make all 
books alike uninteresting, and that further acquaint- 
ance with an uninteresting-looking book is as un- 
likely to be sought as further acquaintance with 
an uninteresting-looking person, is known to all edu- 
cators, but that the covers can safely be left off 
will be in many quarters new and gratifying infor- 
mation. Mr. Higginson quotes one rural librarian as 
saying, When I give a farmer a book without a 
cover, he puts it carefully beside him on the seat. 
Bat if I give him a covered one, he thinks it can 
stand anything, and throws it into the bottom of his 


* * 
* 


The “ Epoch” has been publishing a series of let- 
ters from distinguished citizens in reply to the 
question, “ How shall the government of New York 
City be improved?” In the main the writers con- 
cur in putting emphasis upon the doctrine that, in 
the words of Mr. Coudert, “ the great source of our 
difficulties in the procurement of good government 
lies in the reluctance of respectable citizens to take 
an active part in politics ;” and in the declaration 
of Dr. Parkhurst that the remedy is “ for intelli- 
gent men with a conscience to treat the thing as a 
simple matter of business, to nominate as candidates 
men who are competent to do what is wanted of 
them, and to boycott every organization and news- 
paper that gets in the way.“ ‘These two principles 
seem to us substantially to cover all the minor sug- 
gestions, such as a union of the press in a move- 
ment for good government, the maintenance of 
Civil Service Reform, the election of able and in- 
corruptible citizens to office, and the exclusion of 
partisan politics in every form from municipal gov- 
ernment ; in short, if we may be allowed to frame 
the conclusion of the whole matter ourselves, we 
should do it in the declaration that whenever the 
best citizens of New York care more about good 
government than they do about party politics they 
can have good government, and that they cannot 
before. 


More trustworthy information than that of Mr. 
Butler's figures quoted last week is afforded by Mr. 
J. P. Dunn, Jr., the author of the “ History of 
Indiana” in the American Commonwealth Series, 
in an article in the Political Science Quarterly.” 
Mr. Dann shows from official statistics that in 
fourteen years the mortgages recorded in Indiana 
have exceeded the mortgages satisfied by 8106, 
000,000. Nor does this inerease in the mort- 
gage indebtedness of the State represent the full 
extent to which it is being drained of its products 
by increased interest payments. A large part of 
the mortgages which are marked satisfied on the 
books of the county clerk have been satisfied, not 
by the paying off of the debt, but by foreclosure. 
The President of one insurance company writes 
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to Mr. Dunn that his company has loaned a little 
over $1,000,000 in the State, and foreclosed on 
fifty-three per cent. of it. Other lending agen- 
cies made similar returns, so that Mr. Dunn con- 
cludes that nearly one-half of the mortgage satis- 
factions constitute a record of bankruptcy. In the 
neighboring State of IIlinois the real estate mort- 
gages have been estimated by the State Bureau of 
Statistics to amount to $381,000,000. This esti- 
mate was obtained by taking the number of mort- 
gages recorded in a year and multiplying it by the 
average length of time they were to run. Mr. 
Dunn argues that this method leads to an under- 
estimate, because so many mortgages are not satis- 
fied at the time they mature. In this he is doubt- 
less right, but over against this must be set the fact 
that a great many mortgages are partially satisfied 
long before their maturity. In Michigan the 
amount of the mortgages in 1887, as was reported 
in this paper, was $129,000,000. Forty-three per 
cent. of the farmers carried mortgages, and the 
average rate of interest is seven and one-half per 
cent. If to these real estate mortgages be added 
the railway mortgages, the burden of the interest 
payment becomes enormous. Mr. Dunn estimates 
that the interest on railway bonds for Indiana 
alone is $6,500,000 a year, all but a small trifle of 
which goes to the East. Between the railroad 
mortgages and the real estate mortgages the State 
of Indiana sends beyond its borders every year in 
interest payments at least $12,000,000, or more 
than its entire tax levy. 


* * 
* 


Chere is something almost pathetic in the con- 
stancy with which M. de Lesseps clings to a be- 
lief in the possibility of a financial reorganization 
of his Panama Canal scheme. Yet it would now 
seem impossible for even his sanguine mind to re- 
fute the logical inferences which must be drawn 
from the report of the body of experts sent to the 
Isthmus to make a complete and thorough investi- 
gation of the work done, the actual cost, and the 
state of the accounts with the contractors. This 
committee returned to Paris two months ago, and 
have just printed their report. Without going into 
the figures in detail, the result of their calculations 
shows that the value of existing material and work 
actually finished is about $90,000,000. Now, the face 
value of the Canal Company’s outstanding bonds is 
not far from $500,000,000, and it is believed that 
perhaps $280,000,000 have been actually expended 
on the canal. This indicates a waste or fraudulent 
loss of $190,000,000. The commissioners say that 
the canal might be completed by intelligent and con- 
stant work in the space of seven or eight years, and 
at an expense of about $180,000,000. Nothing is 
more certain than that the present company could 
not float new bonds to this amount, especially in 
view of its past history. It is, therefore, probable 
that in time the property will fall into the hands of 
the Government of Colombia through lapse of the 
conditions of the contract between that Government 
and the company. It will then be possible for Co- 
lombia to sell the right of completing the canal with 
the works already finished to any purchaser who 
may be bold enough to assume the task, and to do 
so without reference to the former property rights 
of the present company. 


We have received in pamphlet form the address 
delivered at the annual meeting of the Peace So- 
ciety, March 4, 1890, by Dr. George Dana Board- 
man, on the “ Disarmament of Nations.” His ad- 
dress is founded upon St. Paul’s fundamental 
conception of society ; namely, that “we are mem- 
bers one of another,” from which results th® prin- 
ciple that war is always self-maiming. He does 
not deny that wars have sometimes been right. He 
claims that the time has come for national dis- 
armament and the substitution of arbitration for 
war as a means of settling national disputes. His 
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practical suggestion is embodied in the sentence 
which we quote: We are strong enough, and 
ought to be brave enough, to say to our brother 
nations of mankind: We believe that war is a 
wicked and foolish policy ; let us disarm, referring 
our disputes, not to the bloody decisions of eapri- 
cious war, but to the peaceful arbitrament of Chris- 
tian common sense. Let us enter into a covenant 
of everlasting amity, organizing a Peace League 
that shall be not only Pan-American, but also Pan- 
Terrestrial. We Americans take the initiative 
in inviting you all to meet with us in that greatest 
of Congresses— The Parliament of Man, the Fed- 
eration of the World.’” We hardly need say that 
we are thoroughly in sympathy with the ideal 
toward which Dr. Boardman directs our thoughts, 
while we recognize one difficulty, which may not be 
insuperable, but certainly is serious. Russia is a 
semi-civilized power, an armed camp; disdainfully 
contemning by both its internal policy and in its 
international relations all principles of Christianity 
and most principles of modern civilization, it is a 
perpetual menace to the rest of Europe. How 
ean Christian Europe safely disarm with semi-pagan 
Russia on its borders ready at any time to open a 
causeless campaign upon its neighbor ? 
* * 
* 

A bill has passed the New York Legisla- 
ture creating a Commission to inquire into the 
expediency of organizing New York, Brooklyn, 
and the immediately adjacent populations into 
one great muncipality, a movement which has its 
analogue in the recent legislation for the consolida- 
tion of London. The New York “Sun” prophe- 
sies that before the first quarter of the next century 
has been reached the city of New York, if its ad- 
jacent populations are included, will contain 10,- 
000,000 of people. It gives no estimate as to the 
relative proportion of native and foreign born, of 
ignorant and intelligent, of wealthy and of poor, in 
this metropolis of the future. How such a popula- 
tion shall be governed is already a great and a per- 
plexing problem, and certain to become greater and 
more perplexing. We believe that before any 
other experiments are made in any other directions 
the experiment of an absolute self-government 
should be fairly tried. 

Prockepinas.—The discussion 
of the Me Kinley bill in the House of Representa- 
tives was opened on Wednesday of last week by 
Mr. Me Kinley for the Republicans and Mr. Mills 
for the Democrats. Mr. McKinley’s speech was 
chiefly remarkable for its explicit declaration of 
hostility toward Canadian reciprocity. He claimed 
that his bill was in the interest of American farmers 
as against Canadian farmers. The increased duties 
on manufactured products proposed in his bill were, 
he said, only such as were necessary to compensate 
for the difference in the cost of labor here and 
abroad. Upon the question of free raw materials 
to enable our manufacturers to invade foreign mar- 
kets, he made a point almost entirely new in tariff 
discussions. It was that the proposed rebate to ex- 
porting manufacturers of 99 per cent. of the daties 
paid on imported materials gave to the manufact- 
urers practically free raw materials for their ex- 
port trade. Were it not for the difficulty and cost 
of establishing “the identity of material exported 
and material imported,” this would be entirely 
true. The present law allows a rebate of but 90 
per cent. ‘The change made by the McKinley bill 
is quite an important one to all manufacturers who 
are trying to compete with foreign labor in the 
foreign market. Mr. Mills in his reply declared 
that the McKinley bill was the first one in 
which protection had come before the American 
people with its mask torn off. It boldly de- 
clared that its object was to check importa- 
tion. This of necessity involved an equal check 
upon exportation, so that the bill is one to tax 
the American people in order to lessen commerce. 


wagon.” 
* * 
* 
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The proposed duties on agricultural products he 
ridiculed as purely buncombe. Last year the United 
States exported 69,000,000 bushels of corn and im- 
ported but 2,300 bushels. 
been taxed at ten per cent., were henceforth to be 
taxed fifty per cent. As no cabbages at all were 
imported under the old rate, the Illinois farmer was 
to feel himself quintuply protected by the new. 
Regarding bounties, Mr. Mills declared that if the 
sugar growers had a right to bounty, the corn grow- 
ers had an equal right, and that all the people of 
the country ought henceforth to be supported by tax- 
ing one another. In the Senate the most interest- 
ing debate of the week was upon Mr. Hale’s amend- 
ment to the Army Appropriation bill providing that 
“no alcoholic liquors, beer, or wine could be sold or 
supplied to enlisted men in any campaign or build- 
ing in any military post. All the Democrats and 
Senator Sherman voted to strike out the words 
‘wine” and “ beer,“ declaring that the regulated 
sale of wine and beer in the canteens was preferable 
to the unregulated sale of liquors of all sorts by the 
post-traders. The House Committee on Elections 
has reported favorably Representative Rowell’s bill 
for National supervision of Congressional elections 
upon the petition of fifty voters in any district. 
* * 


* 

GENERAL News.—Another labor conference is 
to be held in Germany, not international this time, 
but made up of delegates from all parts of that coun- 
try. A dispatch from Vienna says that the 
Rothschilds have told the Emperor that unless per- 
secution of the Jews in Vienna is restrained they 
will remove their principal banking house to Pesth. 
The New Jersey Senate has passed the Ballot 
Reform bill. Stanley, the explorer, has been 
honored by an audience with Queen Victoria, and 
by many public marks of recognition of his achieve- 
ments; an account of his reception in London, 
as seen by an eye-witness, will be found on another 
page. The New York Presbytery in its regular 
meeting on Monday night voted to enforce an old 
rule not to allow reporters at its sessions hereafter, 
with the exception of one man, whose report should 
be revised by the Secretary.——Ex-Mayor Richard 
Vaux has been nominated by the Democrats of 
Philadelphia to fill the seat made vacant by 
the death of Samuel J. Randall; the significant 
thing is that the Convention unanimously adopted 
a resolution in favor of free raw materials, re- 
duction of tariff taxes, and tariff revision generally. 
Emin Pasha has written a curious letter in 
which he throws out dark hints about a sensation 
in regard to Stanley and Tippu Tib which he might 
disclose if he would. Stanley has just spoken with 
emphasis in criticism of England’s “apathy and 
plianey in regard to Germany's African opera- 
tions. The London Congregational Union has 
appointed a committee to take charge of an Inter- 
national Congregational Council to be held in Lon- 
don in July, 1891. There will be one hundred 
delegates from England, one hundred from America, 
and one hundred from the rest of the world. Dr. 
R. S. Storrs, of Brooklyn, will be invited to preach 


the inaugural sermon. 


TWO ECONOMIC ERRORS. 
WX have received a copy of a petition addressed 
to Congress, with an accompanying request 
for our signature. This petition contains the fol 
lowing clauses : 

Now, we hold these truths to be self-evident in the prem- 
ises : 
1. That any person who does all he can in some honest voca- 
tion, according to his strength and wisdom, does only his duty. 
More than this no man can do. 

“2. That all first-class skilled workmen, who do their duty in 
any vocation, whether at home or in Congress, on the bench or on 
the farm, are justly entitled to equal compensation for equal hours 
ot labor, or like time of service. 

We therefore humbly pray your honorable body so to 
direct legislation and so to disburse national funds as to pro- 
vide a more equalized compensation to all honest workmen ; 
and, most of all, to provide opportunity and work for the ig- 
norant, undeveloped angels in community, who much more 
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than other classes need the fostering care and legislation of 
a wise and beneficent government.“ 


The italies are in the original petition. 

We hold the second of the above-mentioned self- 
evident truths to be a self-evident error. The 
time expended in a product of labor has nothing to 
do with the price which should be paid for it. The 
price of a product depends upon its value to the 
community, not upon the time expended in pro- 
ducing it. Two carpenters work at the same bench. 
One planes his board in five minutes, the other in 
ten. Why should the slower workman be paid a 
double price for the same result? Two printers 
work at the same form. One sets 1,000 ems per 
hour, the other only 700 ems. Why should the 
slower workman be paid more for the same column? 

The world’s compensations are not just and 
equal. Brain is sometimes paid too much and 
brawn too little; some kinds of brain too much, 
others too little. But the remedy is not by paying 
all men by the hour and all men equal wages for 
equal time. Values cannot be measured by the 
clock. Commodore Vanderbilt, who organized a 
railroad system which gave employment and so 
comfortable livelihood to thousands of men, ought 
to have been better paid for an hour of his work 
than any of the brakeme n on his roads. 


I have read with interest the bill introduced in Congress, 
by Senator Vance, in behalf of the Farmers’ Alliance, pro- 
viding for the erection throughout the United States of 
Government warehouses’’ for the storage of grain, ete., by 
the farmers, and the issuing to the farmers by the Govern- 
ment of Treasury notes to the amount of eighty per cent. of 
the value of the warehouse recepts ; said notes bearing inter- 
est at one per cent. Kuowing that you are interested in all 
such questions, 1 would like to have your opinion, either 
personally or through The Christian Union, regarding this 
bill. 

This bill seems to us to involve another economic 
error. It is an error to suppose that it is the busi- 
ness of the Government to be a sleeping partner in 
commercial enterprises. We do not wonder at this 
new application of an old error. The sugar plant- 
ers ask for a bounty, and get it; the steamships 
ask for a subsidy, and are likely to get it; the 
railroads ask for a land grant, and it is given to 
them; and now come the farmers and ask for 
capital to carry on their agricultural work at a 
nominal rate of interest. Why not? We really 
do not see what answer the sugar bounty men, and 
the railroad grant men, and the steamship subsidy 
men can make to that question. It will be our 
turn next to borrow money at one per cent. in the 
summer, when advertising is slack and subscription 
business dull. If not, why not? 

Because it is not the business of government to 
furnish funds for private enterprises. Government 
may legitimately do two things. First, it may 
govern. It may prohibit and prevent any acts by 
one man that violate the rights of another man ; it 
may make crime difficult and dangerous, and virtue 
easy and safe. But the less of such governing it 
can do the better, provided it does enough to make 
the community peaceful and the individual safe. 
Second, it may do for the community those things 
which the community as such needs done either for 
it or by it. The city must have lighted streets. 
If the city can light its streets more cheaply than it 
can hire private corporations to light them, why not ? 
If it can carry its letters more advantageously than 
it can hire a corporation to carry them, why not? 
If it can even operate its railroads, those highways 
which have become the absolute necessity for all 
the people, more cheaply and efficiently than it can 
hire a corporation to operate them, why not? But 
to tax all the people to secure a surplus, and then 
give or lend that surplus to sugar growers, or rail- 
road companies, or steamship owners, or farmers, 
is a departure from its legitimate function, and a 
diversion from its legitimate uses of the public funds. 

We offer this as a counteracting proposition: 
The government should invest no money in an 
enterprise, commercial, agricultural, or educational, 
which it does not control. If not, why not? 
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A VOICE FOR THE SHOP-GIRLS. 


A MASS-MEETING was held in Chickering 
Hall, this city, last week Tuesday, under the 
auspices of the Workingwomen’s Society, for the 
purpose of arousing public opinion in behalf of the 
shop-girls of New York. This Society has col- 
lected, after a careful investigation, some distress- 
ing facts about the condition of the saleswomen in 
our great stores. Excessively long hours, insuffi- 
cient pay, unhealthy and even indecent sanitary 
arrangements, and a system of fines for tardiness 
and petty delinquencies which are entirely dispro- 
portionate to the amount of money earned, make 
the lives of these working girls not only dreary and 
hopeless, but also subject to the worst temptations. 
We advise our readers to write to the Secre- 
tary of the Workingwomen’s Society, 27 Clinton 
Place, for a copy of the report of its investigations. 
In one large store, according to this report, 
where the women cashiers were kept in a sort of 
pen in the basement, it was a common thing 
for two or three of them to faint during the 
day in the hot summer months from the effects 
of the fetid air. In another store the fines 
taken from the cash and sales girls amounted in 
one year to $3,000, which sum was divided between 
the head floor-walker and the time-keeper; and 
yet the floor-walker was heard to rebuke the time- 
keeper because he had not been exacting enough. 
In still another store, although seats are provided 
for the sales-girls, as required by law, yet they are 
fined if they are found sitting down. One of the 
speakers, Father Elliott, told of a shop-girl, living 
up “three pair back” in a tenement-house, whom 
he personally knows. The mother of the girl bathes 
and bandages her daughter’s swollen feet when she 
reaches home late at night, in order that she may 
be able to reach the store in season in the morning 
and be in condition to stand there through another 
weary day. 

Of course all employers do not treat their em- 
ployees with injustice, and it is also true that much 
aggravating carelessness is often shown by the em- 
ployees. But there is certainly enough injustice 
and cruelty to justify a public movement for reform. 
As one step toward this reform, the Working- 
women’s Society is preparing a “white list” of 
stores and shops where the women and girls em- 
ployed are treated healthfully, helpfully, and justly. 
The ladies of New York will then be asked to buy 
only at these stores. This is a sort of reversed 
boycott which we hope to see successfully carried 
out. 

The remarkable feature of the meeting was that 
it brought together to speak on one platform, for 
the same cause, six ministers of the most widely 
differing denominations: an Episcopalian, the Rev. 
Dr. Huntington; a Presbyterian, the Rev. Dr. 
Alexander; two Roman Catholics, the Rev. Fathers 
Elliott and Ducey; a Baptist, the Rev. Dr. Faunce ; 
and a Jewish rabbi, the Rev. De Sola Mendes. 
Ignoring all other creeds and beliefs, they united on 
the common ground of a belief in the brotherhood 
of man. Such a union is encouraging and inspir- 
ing, and it is through such unions that the best 
social reforms are going to be accomplished. We 
observe with interest that the Rev. Dr. Huntington, 
rector of Grace Church, who certainly cannot be 
called a radical, took strong ground in favor of the 
eight-hour movement. 

We hope it is not the last time that these emi- 
nent and eloquent speakers will meet together for 
the public furtherance of so good a cause. 


PATIENT LOYALTIES. 


H E must have a very small acquaintance with 
men and women who doubts the existence of 
as general and as noble an illustration of heroism 
to-day as the world has ever seen. There are few 
families in any civilized community in which there 
is not some man or woman whose whole life is one 
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of heroic, although obscure, sacrifice ; the kind of 
sacrifice which is all the more heroic because it has 
no other satisfaction than the consciousness of an 
obligation discharged and a duty performed. There 
are no more beautiful exhibitions of the finer quali- 
ties of human character than are to be found in 
these patient loyalties ; these devotions of the house- 
hold, unsustained by any public recognition, unin- 
spired by the hope of any conspicuous achievement, 
but none the less faithfully persevered in to the 
end. Stanley’s journey through Equatorial Africa 
oppresses one’s imagination with a sense of its in- 
describable toil and hardship, but the great explorer 
had the consciousness of doing a piece of work 
which was not only heroic, but which had world- 
wide relations and would receive world-wide rec- 
ognition. There are countless lives which in 
unbroken continuity of toil parallel Stanley’s jour- 
ney, and yet are unattended by any of the inspiring 
circumstances which sustained the explorer. For 
a host of people life means little more than unbroken 
toil and uninterrupted self-sacrifice, and in many of 
these cases the beauty of the life lies in the fact 
that the man or woman who is showing this noble 
strength is unconscious of any special achievement. 
It is easy enough to face great dangers when they 
last but a little while, and when their successful 
endurance means recognition and honor; but the 
patient loyalties of private life, the self-effacement 
of women for the sake of those in their own house- 
hold, who often have neither comprehension of the 
sacrifice made for them nor gratitude for it, involve 
another and a higher kind of courage. In every situ- 
ation in life there are men and women who are 
quietly putting their own interests out of sight in 
order that some other, less vigorous or less fortunate, 
may be sustained and cared for. These beautiful 
sacrifices, concealed as they are from the world, 
constitute a chapter of heroism the like of which 
has never been written by the splendid daring of 
war and exploration. 


SHALL WE KILL MEN? 


WIT are glad that the question of the aboli- 
tion of capital punishment has been raised in 
this State, though we think our Legislature paid 
small regard to the importance of the subject 
in rushing through a bill for its abolition without 
any public agitation in the press and with very lit- 
tle real debate on the floor of the House. The fail- 
ure of the bill to become a law renders a fair dis- 
cussion of the matter possible. We believe in the 
abolition of the death penalty ; but it should be abol- 
ished by the people intelligently, and with delibera- 
tion and design, not as the result of sheer indiffer- 
ence and unconcern whether murderers are executed 
or not. 

There are doubtless some communities in which 
the death penalty is a necessity—communities where 
there are few or no prisons, and little or no oppor- 
tunity to protect the public against men of wholly 
ungovernable and brutal passions except by putting 
them out of existence. So there are communities 
in which lynch law is justifiable. Where there are 
no courts organized for the protection of society, or 
where they have become disorganized by wholesale 
corruption, it sometimes becomes necessary to ex- 
temporize courts and adjudge the accused and pun- 
ish the convicted by methods which in better organ- 
ized societies would be intolerable. A rude justice 
is better than none at all. But neither condition 
exists in New York State. If capital punishment 
is to be administered in this State, it must be, not 
because no other form of punishment can be ad- 
ministered, but because no other is 80 just, so 
reasonable, so righteous, so efficacious. 

The presumption is against putting any man to 
death. He who proposes to kill his fellow-man in 
cold blood has the burden of proof laid upon him, 
and a heavy burden it is. Public instinet is against 
the death penalty. It shows itself in the universal 
sentiment of aversion, sometimes amounting to ex- 
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ecration, against the executioner. Popular instincts 
are not always right; but the presumption, though 
not in favor of a transient popular passion, is in 
favor of a deep, abiding popular instinct. These 
presumptions may perhaps be overcome, but it is 
necessary to overcome them before the advocate of 
the death penalty is entitled to a judgment in his 
favor. The Biblical argument, on which formerly 
much emphasis was laid, may be dismissed without 
many words. It is based on the idea of the divine 
authority of the Old Testament legislation. Au- 
thoritative that legislation may have been upon 
the Jews, divinely wise it may have been for a 
people without any other penalties than corporal 
punishment, the death sentence, slavery, or banish- 
ment, which latter was often equivalent to death 
and sometimes to a doom worse than death ; but it 
constitutes no infallible guide for a people equipped 
with jails, prisons, and penitentiaries. We might 
as well be required to adopt the sanitary methods 
of the camp in the wilderness as the penal code of 
Palestine in the colonial or even the monarchical 
period of its history. 

As little weight attaches to the argument that 
the law, Whosoever sheds man’s blood, by man 
shall his blood be shed, is a law of absolute justice. 
It is not given to men to execute absolute justice. 
Justice belongs to God; love and merey and redemp- 
tion to man. Vengeance is mine, I will repay,” saith 
the Lord. Whether one regards this as an abso- 
lute statement of the divine purpose to exact abso- 
lute justice or its equivalent in the future, or only 
as an explicit method of telling men that they 
must not attempt to execute it in the present, it is 
not important here to inquire. Enough to say that 
„Judge not is one of the divine laws, and that it 
is proclaimed by life as authoritatively as by the 
Bible. No man knows enough to administer exact 
justice to his fellow-men. So to do, he must be able 
to comprehend all aggravating and all extenuating 
circumstances, to comprehend ante-natal influences 
and inherited qualities, to measure the strength of 
temptation and the weakness of moral power to 
resist, to look beneath the act to the motive, to dis- 
tinguish accurately between blind impulse and de- 
liberate design ; in short, he must be able to read 
the heart, in which alone is either virtue or vice, 
and which must be accurately interpreted before 
absolute justice can be administered. It is not the 
function of human governments to administer abso- 
lute justice ; no judge upon the bench would venture 
to undertake so august a task, one involving such 
knowledge of human nature, such insight into mo- 
tives, such skill in disentangling the good and the 
evil braided together into one strand, and such per- 
sonal passionlessness coupled with such vital sym- 
pathy, both of which are required to read rightly 
and judge justly the lives and characters of men. 

No! It is the function of government to punish, 
not sin, but crime ; and to do this, not for the pur- 
pose of administering absolute justice, but for the 
purpose of protecting society against disorder and 
disorganization. Human justice is a measure of 
self-protection. And the death penalty is not effi- 
cacious to protect society from murderous hands. 
The decrease of crime and the decrease of death 
penalties have, in the history of civilization, kept 
pace with each other; and though this does not 
prove that the abolition of the death penalty has 
caused decrease of crime, it does indicate that dim- 
inution of death penalties has not tended to increase 
of crime. Killing men tends to chenpen life, not 
to put a higher value upon it. The awful spec- 
tacle of an execution has not had the effect to deter 
from crime, but, on the contrary, to increase it, so 
that now executions in all civilized countries are pri- 
vate, not public ; and outside of editorial sanctums 
there is a general satisfaction that in the future 
in this State not even representatives of the press 
are to be admitted to witness and report the ghastly 
spectacle. The importance of deterring men from 
crime has been greatly overrated ; the possibility 
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of attracting them toward virtue has been greatly 
underestimated. Experience has demonstrated that 
the punishments which merely terrify are the 
least efficacious, and the punishments which reform 
are the most so. Penologists have long since been 
inclined to a view which theologians still antagonize, 
that punishment and redemption are not opposites ; 
that to tell a man who does not wish to reform that 
you intend to reform him, is to threaten him with 
the punishment which of all punishments he most 
dreads. There are, indeed, some natures which can 
be kept from crime only by fear of pain; but hope 
is a motive as common to mankind as fear, and 
more potent when aroused, though to arouse it 
requires more skill. The teacher who uses the rod 
least has generally the best order in her school- 
room ; the State which uses fear least has generally 
the best order in the community. To reform men 
protects society better than to punish them; or, to 
speak more accurately, punishment which reforms 
is more efficacious than punishment which merely 
pains and terrifies. 

But the purely deterrent power of the death 
penalty has been greatly exaggerated. It is far 
more important, for even the purpose of deterring 
from crime, that punishment should be prompt 
and certain than that it should be awful. Many a 
man in a shower will seek shelter under an oak, with 
the chance of being struck by lightning, rather than 
stand in the open with the certainty of getting 
wet. Ifevery man who killed his fellow could be 
absolutely certain that the next day he would be put 
to hard labor in a prison for ten years, the deter- 
rent effect would be greater than one chance in 
ten of the gallows. And the chance of the gallows 
is not one in ten. There is a general, almost a uni- 
versal, instinct against putting a defenseless man to 
death in cold blood. Grand juries hesitate to indict, 
witnesses to testify, petit juries to convict, courts to 
sentence. If the penalty for murder were a life sen- 
tence, Kemmler would have been in State prison 
long ago. Any palliation serves as a defense, any 
shadow of doubt as a ground for acquittal. The 
real question for the community to decide is not 
whether murderers shall be put to death; that is 
already, for most murderers, decided in the nega- 
tive. It is whether nine murderers shall go free 
and the tenth be executed, or the ten be sentenced 
to imprisonment. Upon that question we entertain 
no doubt. It is better for the State to punish all 
murderers moderately than one in ten capitally. 
The State would protect the living better by putting 
all murderers under a process of compulsory re- 
form than by putting to death occasionally one 
whose offense has been peculiarly exasperating to a 
not always discriminating public. 


THE SPECTATOR. 


I can fancy Izaak Walton’s genial smile were he to 
hear of what lately befell a pair of his disciples. Two 
professional men, eminent in their calling, and of much 
repute, too, in things piscatorial, as both United States 
and Canada streams can attest, tried a brook near New 
York. Their skill availed nothing. The trout wouldn’t 
—and that was all there was to it. Returning to town 
with lean and hungry creels, the train newsboy, seeing 
their equipment, interviewed them as to their luck. 
They told the truth, and yet they were fishermen ! 
Whereupon the sympathetic boy said, confidentially, 
“Trout are very shy. Only real fishermen can catch 
them !” 


* * 


* 

The grave of Theolore Winthrop in the New 
Haven cemetery (where the brilliant writer and patriot 
has famous men for his neighbors) lately attracted my 
particular notice. The flag at the foot of the monu- 
ment, placed there by the Grand Army men on the 
last Memorial Day, was attacked in a gentle way by a 
bird evidently in search of material for building its 
nest. Finally a string lying about the slender staff 
which held up the flag was seized by the eager bird, 
and off it flew to a tree near by. I thought of the 
musie which before many weeks would make the new 
nest, thus connected with the patriot’s grave, a center 
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of song, and it seemed to me that the old lesson of life 
out of death was taught again by his resting-place, 
around which family love and patriotic sentiment love 
to linger. 


* 
* 


“ Abolishing the Cayuga nation of Indians, and pro- 
viding for a commission to wind up its affairs.” This 
was the suggestive title of a bill passed in a branch of 
the New York Legislature the other day. At the same 
sitting $365,000 was appropriated for the Capitol—a 
mere drop in the bucket of expenditures on that build- 
ing Taking together these legislative incidents, one 
need not hesitate to conclude that the “ noble red man ” 
has given place to the noble white man, the noble in 
each case being an elastic term. 


* * 
* 


New York has little public spirit ; that is to say, the 
city has it “in spots” only. A large opportunity meets 
with a large expenditure of sentiment and money, but 
a minor matter often fares hard. In the past week I 
was impressed with this fact as I stood on the thresh- 
old of a venerable mansion, on the west side of the 
city, which entertained Washington, and from which he 
escaped only a few minutes before the British troops 
had descended upon the house to capture him. I refer 
to the Apthorpe house, which older New Yorkers re- 
member so well. Preparations for building are going 
on about the decadent structure, and its end seems 
near. Dynamite has no sentiment, and the blasts shake 
the historic walls. As I stood looking through the 
broad hall, the April sunset lit up the river and the 
Jersey shore, and my fancy filled the rooms with the 
famous and the gay guests who were wont to receive 
its hospitality. An Italian laborer was now the host, 
and no shimmer of silk, no light laugh, no soft music, 
greeted my eye and ear. Washington’s shadow had 
fled from the doorway, and the past was swallowed up 
in the smoke of the undermining explosions. As the 
millions of city money go to more prosaic objects, why 
cannot a few thousands of municipal dollars rescue the 
mansion as a relic of Washington? Removed from its 
present forlorn site, it might serve some useful as well 
as a patriotic purpose. An occasional meeting of the 
Board of Aldermen within its renewed apartments 
might even chasten Aldermanic desires and stay the 
tide of political trickery. 


* 
* 


The rivalry of children ofteu extends to matters that 
their elders do not emphasize, but even try to conceal. 
Two children were trying to get the better of each 
other in boasting, and their table of assets had grown 
to impressive proportions. The contest was about even, 
and it was evident that some point of peculiar force 
must be made. It happened that the family of one of 
the contestants had suffered repeated afflictions, and 
their dealings with establishments which thrive on 
death had been extensive. As the boasters were paus- 
ing for a fresh acquisition of material, an imposing 
funeral procession passed. There goes our under- 
taker !” cried one of the rivals, gleefully, and this 
alleged possession of a family conductor of mortuary 
gatherings proved a “crusher.” 


* * 
* 


A harmless diversion—for practically it amounts to 
scarcely more than that—is the studying of the 
methods of work which literary men adopt. This in- 
spection of the ways of successful workers is generally 
made under conditions which do not permit much ac- 
curacy, or at least much comprehensiveness. Often 
the writer professes to give an explanation of his 
achievements, but it will be observed that he generally 
stops short of the vital point. He does not “give 
away his knack. His art of putting things remains 
his own. Perhaps the most harm has been done by 
revelations of haphazard methods. Young writers 
infer that if some of the successful men and women in 
literature have prospered by irregular and moody com- 
position, they, too, may write ouly “when they feel 
like it.” It thus happens that the beginners who 
would have succeeded as literary plodders make a 
downright failure because they assume the privileges 
of genius. If you purpose making a sort of tennis 
racket of your pen, an implement of recreation, well 
and good; but if you mean business, you must drive 
your pen in all mental weathers. 


* 
* 


I was led to speak of literary methods by having 
recalled to me a remark of the late Rev. Dr. Enoch 
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Pond, of the Bangor Theological Seminary. His old 
pupils will remember the familiar sight of their teach- 
er’s perambulations of his garden (in the Seminary 
grounds), sometimes wearing the study gown, which 
was a vestment he believed in. The Doctor did 
an immense amount of useful work in his day. His 
long life knew few idle moments. He was once 
asked how he managed to write so much for religious 
papers in addition to his preparation of matter for 
volumes, not forgetting bis duties in the lecture- 
room. “I have made it a rule,” he said, “to stop on 
the end of each hour's work aud take a few minutes’ 
recreation. In good weather I take a turn in my gar- 
den.” Here was a simple recipe for accomplishing 
much and yet being kind to one’s constitution. How 
much better this fatherly counsel, of a common-sense 
sort, than the twaddle about literary methods and rules 
for composition which often affrouts our intelligence ! 


I heard of a particularly fine festivity which illus“ 
trated the ingenious schemes to introduce uovolty into 
the conventional round of table entertainments. Of 
course the city palate, regarded in the stage of high- 
est education, wearies of the ordinary; only the un- 
common can win its notice, and nothing but the ex. 
traordinary can really delight it. At the elaborate 
entertainment of which I speak there were several 
inventions of the chef which puzzled the unwary, and 
the guests had to study the dishes slightly in advance. 
While their neighbors were being served they would be 
educated up to the proper degree of intelligence, so as 
to know what the dish was aud how it was to be eaten, 
At last a mysterious concoction appeared, and with 
much stately grace was offered the guest of honor. 
Wonder, slight embarrassment, and then suppressed dis- 
pleasure was manifested by the guest who was offered a 
refection, but saw no way of helping herself to it. 
Recovering herself, she at last said, No, I thank you.” 
After several had given up the puzzle, the butler 
kindly interposed and gave instructions how the tri- 
umph of cookery was to be taken hold of and utilized- 
At last our civilization seems to resolve itself into de- 
vices to lure people into eating, and to amuse them the 
meanwhile by original but unpatented forms of food. 
Locust and wild honey have had their day—at least in 
New York 


ART NOTES. 


The exhibition of the Society of American Artists 
which was opened on Monday at the Fifth Avenue Gal- 
leries represents the work of the younger artists, which 
is apt to reflect the latest tendencies of Parisian art. 
The painter-like quality of these exhibitions always in- 
vests them with a distinctive interest, and this year the 
average of the exhibition is especially creditable. As 
usual, the collection is strong in examples of portraiture, 
which range from the half-dozen paintings contributed 
by Mr. John Sargent to sketch heads by promising new- 
comers. The untimely death of Mr. R. A. Eichelberger 
imparts a melancholy interest to the beautiful marine, 
“Surf and Fog,” which was left unsigned in the studio 
of this most promising artist. Mr. Sargent’s large full- 
length portrait of the brilliant Spanish dancer, Carmen- 
cita, holds a “ place of honor,” which is earned by the 
spirit of the figure and the effective treatment of the 
daring yellow costume, although the picture is evi- 
dently a hasty work, and some fault might be found 
with the drawing and proportions. Here, as in other 
portraits, like that of a young girl, Mr. Sargent shows 
the vitality of his work, the nervous force of his exe- 
cution (which has caused some excess of emphasis), and 
his interest in that study of light, air, and color which 
is best represented in the French school of “ impres- 
sionism” by painters like Claude Monet and Renoir. 
This talented artist has never been represented so fully 
in our exhibitions. Other portrait painters, like Messrs. 
Tarbell, Benson, Wiles, Bell, Bunker, and Rice, illus- 
trate the popular “color arrangement ” theory of por- 
traiture, and their work shows acleverness which some- 
times nearly atones for the tendency to slight con- 
struction and ignore modeling and textures in the effort 
for effective color. Mrs. Whitman, representing a very 
different school—that of William M. Hunt—and Messrs. 
Fowler, Hovenden, Hardie, Lockwood, Dewing, and 
Thayer, may be said to represent naturalistic, realistic, 
decorative, and sentimental portraiture. 

Mr. Coffin, who contributes a “ September Breeze ” 
charming in its sympathetic tonality and atmosphere, 
and a serious and important painting of sunlight pour- 
ing out upon the broad planes of a pastoral landscape 
after a thunder-storm, is one of the chief contributors of 

pes, and there are other pictures exhibiting del- 
icacy of observation and increasing powers of execution 
by Messrs. Hassam, Dearth, and Metcalfe. Mr. Chase 
sends a group of brilliant land and waterscapes, Mr. 
Blum proves that Venice can be painted by Americans 
as well as by Hispano-Italians, and Mr. iu his 


large picture of the Brooklyn Bridge, teaches the wis- 
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dom of utilizing home material. Messrs. Bunker, Rob- 
inson, Wendel, and Taylor furnish examples of the 
“light and air” school, and Messrs. Dow, Parkhurst, 
Taylor, Hayden, Ritter, and Lockwood, who are new- 
comers, bring promise for the future. Mr. Cox’s at- 
tempts at the ideal are of the earth, earthy, and there 
is little imaginative work of conseqnence. 

But the exhibition is encouraging because most of the 
contributors are evidently painting with their heart in 
their work, and painting intelligently, even though 
their manner of expression may not be individual. They 
have a considerable technical knowledge, and, so far as 
execution goes, the exhibition is full of promise. The 
qualities higher than those pertaining to craftsmauship 
are only infrequently apparent. So far as au impres- 
sion upon the public is concerned, the excellent quality 
of this exhibition will be wasted in large part. There is 
not the public interest necessary for the support of three 
spring oil exhibitions, and the public recognizes only 
the Academy as the institution representing American 
art. The Society’s best pictures should go to raise the 
Academy average, and undoubtedly this would be done 
— it not for some rather petty and shortsighted 
motives. 


A MEMORIAL TO DR. LIGHTFOOT. 


Diocesan Houst, New York, May 3, 1800. 
To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

A recent mail has brought me communications from 
England intimating a hope that his American brethren 
may be glad to unite with those of his own land and 
communion in some worthy memorial to the late Dr. 
Lightfoot, Bishop of Durham. 

t has occurred to me that there must be many 
American scholars, not alone of the communion of 
which Bishop Lightfoot was a member, who would be 
glad of an opportunity to testify to their grateful re- 
spect for so rare a man and so eminent a teacher; 
and I venture, therefore, to bring the matter to your 
attention, leaving it to your own kind di ion to do 
with it as you may see fit. 

The proposed Memorial will probably take the form 
of a statue or recumbent effigy in connection with the 
restoration of the ancient Chapter-House of Durham 
Cathedral, in which Bishop Lightfoot was especially 
interested. 

American travelers to Durham have found, of late 
years, a new interest in its magnificent cathedral be- 
cause of its association with one who recalled the great 
traditions of Butler, and who iu another department of 
Christian learning was not less helpful to Christian 
students. It is because these and others may be glad 
to avail themselves of the opportunity which I have 
indicated, that I have taken the liberty of addressing 
you this note. Very faithfully yours, 

Henry C. Porter. 

[Bishop Potter’s suggestion of American co-operation 
with the effort in England to secure a memorial of the 
eminent character and scholarship of Dr. Lightfoot has 
the hearty indorsement of The Christian Union. The 
fund already amounts to nearly $20,000. Subscriptions 
may be sent to the Treasurer, Richardson Peele, Esq., 
The College, Durham, England.—Eps. C. U.] 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 
in general and Boston in 


particular are never without a more or less 
strenuous temperance agitation. We now have one 
that is exceptional if not unique. Our present 
Governor, the Hon. J. Q. A. Brackett, in his in- 
augural address, delivered at the convening of the 
Legislature in January last, called attention to the 
fact that the existence of open bars for the sale of 
intoxicating liquors is a violation of the statutes 
of the Commonwealth; and he plainly intimated 
that, so far as the matter lay within his power, this 
violation must be — The rather hackneyed 
metaphor of a bombshell falling unexpectedly in a 
sleeping camp exactly describes the effect of this 
pronunciamento upon the saloon-keepers who had 
paid the “high licenses” that were issued under 
the new law in May, 1889. Of the 800 rum-sellers 
in the city of Boston fully three-fourths were carry- 
ing on their business in grog-shops; and nearly 
all the remainder were selling from behind open 
bars in hotels and restaurants. 

There is no question about the correctness of the 
Governor’s interpretation of the statutes. They 
permit the sale of liquor only in bona fide hoteis 
aud restaurants, and in them only in connection 
with the supplying of food. The only license that 
can be lawfully granted for retailin whisky, 
brandy, rum, wine, or beer, to be drank on the 
premises, is an innholder’s or victualer’s license. 
But for years and years the law in this respect has 
been an absolute dead letter. I do not know of any 
fact that affords a more instructive commen on 
the strange infatuation that multitudes of excellent 
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people are under rding the efficacy of temper- 
ance enactments. But little more than one year 
ago an exciting campaign, carried on for the pur- 

of ratifying a constitutional amendment for- 
bidding the manufacture or sale of intoxicants, 
resulted in the defeat of that measure, and great 
was the grief of prohibitionists; yet all the while 
there were sweetly slumbering on the statute books 
provisions of law that, if enforced, would close 
every barroom in Massachusetts; and there is 
reason to believe that not one person in one thou- 
sand so much as knew of the existence of these 
provisions ! 

Now, however, the people all know about the 
true state of the case; what is more, a vigorous en- 
forcetnent of law, and consequent closing of saloons, 
is promised, not only by the Governor, but by Bos- 
ton’s Board of Police, and by the municipal authori- 
ties of many other cities and towns that have voted 
for license. The public agitation is immense. This 
topic dwarfs nearly all others. The Legislature has 
been appealed to for relief. A bill intending to do 
away with the features of the law above described 
was introduced some time ago into the State Senate, 
and seemed likely to pass with a rush; when Mr. 
Charles Carleton Coffin, a distinguished Massachu- 
setts publicist, a sort of man not too often found 
sitting in the Legislature of this or any otherState, 
rose in his place and quietly remarked that, if the 
bill advanced any further in that body, he should 

ublicly expose the means used for winning votes 
n its favor. Presto, change! Honorable (?) mem- 
bers who had been hot for repeal grew sudden! 
cool, and the great majority shrank to a small 
minority. Inthe House of Representatives last week 
a similar measure was narrowly defeated, but a re- 
consideration was at once secured, and final action 
was made the special order for the following 2 
The whisky lobby and its legislative allies loudly 
boasted that enough votes could be secured over 
night to turn the scale, but in that they were dis- 
appointed. 

When the Boston Board of Police was urged to 
respond at once to the Governor's suggestions, the 
reply was made by the Chairman of the Board 
that all persons then holding licenses in the city 
had paid their $1,000 each with the understanding 
that they were to be allowed to keep open bars, and 
need not, unless so inclined, keep anything else, 
and that it would be unjust to enforce the law 
against those persons; but the promise was made 
that when their licenses expired no new ones should 
be issued without fair warning having first been 
given that the law should be enforced. Although 
this warning was given on or before the present 
month, when the old licenses expired, the eagerness 
to obtain the costly and precious permits was such 
that the applications far overran the limit set by 
the high license law of one liquor-seller for every 
five hundred inhabitants of the metropolis. En- 
forcement has not yet begun, because another respite 
was granted in order to await possible legislative 
action. Now that hope has vanished, and the 
20th day of this present month is fixed as the 
date beyond which no intoxicating liquor must be 
sold over any bar, or except with food. 

Many of our most judicious and influential citi- 
zens who are identified with social reforms have 
long felt that a union of all temperance effort 
against the dram-shop, and against that alone, is 
the most feasible, most hopeful thing to be sought 
for in the existing state of public sentiment. 
“ Perpendicular drinking must go, said the Rev. 
Edward Everett Hale, D.D., in an address to the 
people of Boston not many years since; and his 
trenchant battle-cry is at last awakening an auspi- 
cious response. M. C. A. 


MR. STANLEY’S RETURN TO ENGLAND. 
By toe Rev. JAmes Jounston, A.S.A. 


ROM Zanzibar to Cairo, and again from Brus- 
sels to London, Mr. Stanley has been accorded 
an unbroken series of triumphal ovations, which 
found culmination in genuine national enthusiasm 
on British shores on April 26. His achievements 
in opening the doorways of Africa to civilization 
and in establishing a standard of courage for the 
fature explorers of the Dark Continent have won 
world-wide appreciation. To the famous African 
explorer Englishmen gave a noble welcome, which 
is destined to be repeated ad libitum throughout 
the approaching London season. Already the pro- 
gramme of entertainments, of banquets, and of recep- 
tions prepared for “ the messenger of civilization” 
are alarmingly many in number. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
It appeared as though all Dover had congregated 


to await the arrival of one who has been for weeks 
the guest of kings and the central figure of brilliant 
gatherings. When the “Prince Albert” steamer 
from Ostend was moored alongside the quay, a sea 
of faces, and British “hurrahs” from thousands of 
throats, greeted the most indefatigable and most 
fortunate traveler of modern times. By and by 
Mr. Stanley mounted the quarter deck, and the 
cheering was indefinitely sustained. The hero of 
the day, moderate in stature and of thickly-set build, 
wore a light-brown ulster overcoat, decorated with 
a yellow Gloire de Dijon rose. Mr. Stanley had 
aged considerably, and seemed tired. His snowy- 
white mustache and hair formed a contrast to his 
sunburnt face. In graceful terms the Dover Fathers 
officially conveyed their congratulations to, the leader 
of expeditions invariably erowned with victory. 
They recalled his part in American and Abyssinian 
campaigns, followed by the relief of the good and 
chivalrous Livingstone, the survey of the Afri- 
can lakes, the discovery of the source and the 
waterway of the Congo, the introduction of the 
missionary enterprise in Uganda, and, finally, 
the rescue of Emin Pasha. In courteous terms, 
almost inaudible, owing to the low tone in which 
Mr. Stanley speaks, he replied that he was altogether 
appalled by the splendid reception, and begged 
them to excuse a longer ceremony. After a warm 
greeting from Mr. Paul du Chaillu, Mr. Bonny, 
of “rear colamn” fame, Sir F. de Winton, and 
a group of military and political celebrities, a 
voice was heard from the paddle-box of the vessel, 
“ For heaven’s sake don’t move, Mr. Stanley!” It 
came from an enterprising photographer eager to 
“take” the explorer and his associates. Happily 
the request was not disregarded. In stepping from 
the steamer to the train Mr. Stanley was borne on- 
ward amid a scene of indescribable excitement and 
regrettable confusion. The wild disorder caused 
even a man of Mr. Stanley’s self control and grave 
quiet of manner some passing astonishment. Sub- 
sequently he jokingly observed that it was less 
difficult to get through Africa than the throng at 
Dover. In the station Colonel Gourard welcomed 
him on behalf of the New World, and presented 
him with a curiosity in the shape of a phonographed 
message from the principal men in the States, the 
President included. Safe in the train en route 
for London, he engaged quietly in conversation 
with the friends invited to accompany him. He said 
that he wished for a “good long rest.“ Upon the 
subjects of his travels and of future arrangements 
he was singularly reticent, except in regard of the 
former with Mr. du Chaillu. It was in the fifties 
that Mr. du Chaillu gave the result of his African 
explorations to the world. Heis still a marvelously 
active man for his years, and succeeded in “ draw- 
ing Mr. Stanley very effectively. 

At the Victoria Station Londoners had assembled 
en masse. Exactly at six o'clock the “Stanley 
special train moved slowly into the station, and in 
a few minutes privileged guests eagerly encircled 
the traveler, who alighted on the platform. A call, 
Cheers for Stanley,” was responded to simulta- 
neously with waving of hats and handkerchiefs. 
Mr. Stanley's face was now seen to better advan- 
tage. It represented a cinnamon hue, and although 
the blue in his eyes has apparently gone, the face 
had a curiously fixed look. Now and again a 
pleasant expression traveled over his countenance, 
but never rested. It must be impossible to cast off 
the purposeful gaze to which all of his portraits bear 
witness. His anxieties and hardships have left 
deep traces. Mr. Stanley was specially received 
by the Baroness Burdett-Coutts, who cordially 
shook the traveler's hands. The silvery hair of 
the explorer glistened in the dull light as he raised 
his brown Oxford cap to acknowledge the almost 
deafening cheers. Giving his arm to the Baroness 
—tears streaming down her cheeks—he led the 
way to her carriage. For a time the immense 
concourse entirely blocked the thoroughfares of 
Belgravia. Repeatedly the cry, “ Bravo, Stanley,“ 
was followed by rounds of applause and calls for 
„Dr. Parke,” Nelson,“ “ Jephson,” and “ Stairs,” 
each of whom was overwhelmed with the frenzied 
greetings of friends and relatives. 

Outside the station double rows of people four 
and five deep were standing for a long distance to 
cateh a glimpse of Mr. Stanley. Ou the route he 
frequently rose to acknowledge the compliments so 
heartily tendered to him. At Grosvenor Place the 
Right Hon. W. H. Smith, the leader of the Govern- 
ment in the House of Commons, and a large com- 
pany, cheered Mr. Stanley from the baleony, and 
among the mass of spectators at Hyde Park corner 
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stood Mr. Gladstone, joining in the demonstration. 
Cabmen in the ranks and passengers on the omni- 
buses with one consent united in the re-echoing cheers. 

When the carriage came within view of De Vere 
Gardens, and during its passage through this famous 
neighborhood, the “hurrahs” resounded far and 
wide. Before Mr. Stanley’s new house, at 34 De 
Vere Gardens, was a dense assemblage of onlookers, 
between whose ranks the occupants of the carriages 
had the utmost difficulty in reaching the doors of 
the residence. Mr. Stanley’s entrance was the 
occasion of a further storm of cheers. For an hour 
or more, hundreds remained in anticipation of see- 
ing Mr. Stanley at the window, notwithstanding 
the drawing of the blinds as an intimation of his 
desire for quietude. 

Mr. Stanley’s brave companions were not for- 
gotten in the day’s welcome. To Dr. Parke, 
whose medical skill saved many valuable lives, in- 
cluding Mr. Stanley's ; Lieutenant Stairs, whose 
pluck and resources on the battlefields of the ex- 
pedition are known in part; Captain Nelson, and 
Mr. Jephson, the heroic leader has rendered this 
eloquent tribute: “ Words fail to express my deep 
feelings of thankfulness that it was my fortune to 
be blessed with such noble companionship. Men 
of higher intelligence and of superior attainments 
may enter this dark zone of that darkest Africa 
traversed by us, and perform more valuable services 
to science and humanity, but never, while human 
nature remains as we know it, will there be found 
four gentlemen so matchless for their constancy, 
devotion to their work, earnest purpose, and un- 
flinching obedience to honor and duty. In brief, 
in all that belongs to thorough and noble manli- 
ness these four will stand prominent above all I 
have met, or ever can hope to meet, within the 
limits of the African Continent.” 


— * ——— — 


THE ART AND MYSTERY OF 
COLLABORATION. 


IN TWO PARTS.—I. 
By Marrurws. 


te may be said that curiosity is the only useful 
vice, since without it there would be neither dis- 
covery nor invention. Curiosity it is which lends 
interest to many a book written in collaboration, the 
reader being less concerned about the merits of the 
work than he is with guessing at the respective 
shares of the associated authors. To many of us a 
novel by two writers is merely a puzzle, and we seek 
to solve the enigma of its double anthorship—accept- 
ing it as a nut to crack, even when the kernel is little 
likely to be more digestible than the shell. Before 
a play of Beaumont and Fletcher or a novel of 
MM. Erekmann-Chatrian not a few find themselves 
asking a double question. First,“ What was the part 
of each partner in the writing of the book? And, 
second, “ How is it possible, anyway, for two men 
to be concerned in the making of one book?“ 

The answer to the first question can hardly ever 
be given; even the collaborators themselves are at 
a loss to specify their own contributions. When 
two men have worked together honestly and heartily 
in the inventing, the developing, the constructing, 
the writing, and the revising of a book or a play, it 
is often impossible for either to pick out his share ; 
certain things he may recognize as his own, and 
certain other things he may credit frankly to his 
ally ; but the rest was the result of the collaboration 
itself, contributed by both parties together and not 
by either separately. To explain this more in detail 
calls for an answer to the second question, and re- 
quires a consideration of the principle of collabora- 
tion and a tentative explanation of the manner in 
which two men may write one book. 

I confine myself to a discussion of literary 
partnerships, because in literature collaboration is 
more complete, more intimate, than it is in the other 
arts. When an architect aids a sculptor, when Mr. 
Stanford White, for instance, plans the mounting 
of the “Lincoln” or the “ Farragut” of Mr. Saint 
Gaudens, the respective shares of each artist may be 
determined with precision. So it is also when we 
find Rubens painting the figures in a landseape of 
Snyders. Nor are we under any doubt as to the 
contribution of each collaborator when we hear an 
operetta by Mr. Gilbert and Sir Arthur Sullivan ; 
we know that one wrote the words and the other 
the music, and the division of labor does not seem 
unnatural—although it is not necessary, since 
Wagner, for example, composed the score to his 
own book. But no one is puzzled by the White 
Saint Gaudens combination, the Rubens-Snyders, or 
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the Gilbert and Sullivan, as most of us are, for ex- 
ample, by the alliance of Charles Dickens and 
Wilkie Collins in the writing of “No Thorough- 
fare.” 

If the doubt is great before a novelet composed 
by two authors of individualities as distinct as those 
of Dickens and of Collins, how much greater may 
it be before books written by more than two part- 
ners! Not long ago, it may be remembered, four 
clever American story-tellers co-operated in writing 
a satirical tale, The King’s Men;“ and years 
before four brilliant French writers, Mme. de 
Girardin, Gautier, Sandeau, and Méry, had set the 
example by composing that epistolary romance, “ La 
Croix de Berny.” There is an English story in six 
chapters by six authors, among whom were the 
younger Hood, the late T. W. Robertson, and Mr. 
W. S. Gilbert; and there is an American story 
happily entitled “Six of One, by Half-a-dozen of 
the Other,” the half-dozen being Mrs. Stowe and 
Mrs. Whitney, Mr. Edward Everett Hale and Miss 
Hale, Mr. F. B. Perkins and the late F. W. Loring. 

Six authors for a single story, or even four, may 
seem to some a woeful waste of effort, and so, no 
doubt, it is; but I have found recorded cases of 
more extravagant prodigality. In France, an as- 
sociation of three or four in the authorship of a 
farce is not at all uncommon; and it is there that 
collaboration has been carried to its most absurd 
extreme. M. Jules Goizet, in his curious “ Histoire 
Anecdotique de la Collaboration au Théatre” 
(Paris, 1867), mentions a one-act play which was 
performed in Paris in 1811, and which was the 
work of twenty-four dramatists ; and he records the 
production in 1834, and also in Paris, of another 
one-act play, which was prepared for a benefit of 


the Dramatic Authors’ Society, and which had no 


fewer than thirty-six authors. This suggests an 
intellectual poverty as barren as that once satirized 
by Chamfort in Prussia, when, after he had said a 
good thing, he saw the others talking it over at the 
end of the table: See those Germans, he cried, 
“clubbing together to take a joke.” 

For the most part these combination ventures are 
mere curiosities of literature. Nothing of real 
value is likely to be manufactured by a joint-stock 
company of unlimited authorship. The literary 
partnerships whose paper sells on Change at par 
have but two members. It is this association of 
two, and of two only, to which we refer generally 
when we speak of collaboration. In fact, literary 
collaboration might be defined, fairly enough, as 
“the union of two writers for the production of one 
book.” This is, of a truth, the only collaboration 
worthy of serious criticism, the only one really 
vital and pregnant. 

Like any other partnership, a collaboration is 
unsatisfactory and unsuccessful unless it is founded 
on mutual esteem. The partners must have sym- 
pathy for each other, and respect. Each must be 
tolerant of the other’s opinions. Each must be 
ready to yield a point when need be. In all asso- 
ciations there must be concessions from one to the 
other. These are the negative virtues of a good 
collaborator ; and chief among the positive neces- 
sities is the willingness of each to do his full share 
of the work. A French wit has declared that the 
happiest marriages are those in which one loves, 
and the other lets himself (or herself) be loved. 
Collaboration is a sort of marriage, but the witticism 
does not here hold true, although Mr. Andrew 
Lang declared recently that in most collaborations 
one man did all the work, while the other man 
looked on. No doubt this happens now and again, 
but a partnership of this kind is not likely to last 
long. Mr. Lang has also quoted, from the Sou- 
venirs Dramatiques of the elder Dumas, an opinion 
of that most delightful of romancers to the effect 
that when two men are at work together “ one is 
always the dupe, and Ae is the man of talent.“ 

It is pleasant to be able to controvert the testi- 
mony of the great Dumas by the exhibits in his own 
case. Of all the mighty mass of Dumas’s work, 
what survives now, a score of years after his death, 
and what bids fair to survive at least threescore 
and ten years longer, are two or three cycles of 
brilliant and exciting narratives Monte Cristo,“ 
the “Three Musketeers” with its sequels, the 
stories of which Chicot is the hero; and of these, 
every one was written in collaboration with M. 
Auguste Maquet. 

Scribe is perhaps the only contemporary author 
who rivaled Dumas in fecundity and in success; 
and Scribe’s evidence contradicted Dumas’s, al- 
though both were persistent collaborators. Of all 
the hundreds of Scribe’s plays, scarce half a dozen 
were written by him unaided. When he collected 
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his writings into a uniform edition, he dedicated 
this to his many collaborators, and he declared 
that while the few works he had composed alone 
were hard labor, those which he had done in part- 
nership were a pleasure. And we know from 
M. Legouvé, one of Seribe's associates, that Scribe 
generally preferred to do all the mere writing him- 
self. The late Eugène Labiche, almost as prolific 
a playwright as Scribe, and quite as popular, did 
nothing except with a partner; and he, so we are 
told by M. Augier, who once composed a comedy 
with him, also liked to do all the actual writing. 

In a genuine collaboration, when the joint work 
is a true chemical union, and not a mere mechanical 
mixture, it matters little who holds the pen. The 
main advantage of a literary partnership is in 
the thorough discussion of the central idea and in 
its presenf&tion in every possible aspect. Art and 
genius, so Voltaire asserted, consist in finding all 
that is in one’s subject and not seeking outside of it. 
When a situation has been talked over thoroughly 
and traced out to its logical conclusion, and when a 
character has been considered from every angle 
and developed to its inevitable end, nine-tenths of 
the task is accomplished. The putting down on 
paper of the situation and the character is but the 
clothing of a babe already alive and kicking. 

Perhaps the unity of impression which we get 
from some books written in partnership is due to 
the fact that the writing was always the work of 
the same partner. Scribe, for example, was not an 
author of salient individuality, but the plays which 
bear his name are unmistakably his handiwork. 
Labiche also, like Scribe, was ready to collaborate 
with anybody and everybody; but his trade-mark 
is woven into the texture of every play that bears 
his name. It is understood that the tales of MM. 
Erckmann-Chatrian are written out by M. Erck- 
mann and revised by M. Chatrian. I have heard, 
on what authority I cannot say, that of the long 
series of stories published under the name of Be- 
sant and Rice, all that the late James Rice actually 
wrote with his own pen was the first chapter or 
two of their first book, “ Ready-Money Mortiboy.” 
This assertion, whether well founded or not, gains 
color of truth from the striking similarity of style, 
amounting almost to identity, of the Besant and 
Rice novels with the novels of the surviving mem- 
ber of the partnership. Yet, if one may judge by 
the preface he has prefixed to the library edition 
of “ Ready-Money Mortiboy, Mr. Besant would be 
the last one to deny that Mr. Rice was a full part- 
ner in the firm, bearing an equal share in the bur- 
den and heat of the day. Comparing the novels of 
dual authorship with those of the survivor alone, it 
is perhaps possible to ascribe to Mr. Rice a fancy 
for foreign characters and a faculty of rendering 
them vigorously, a curious scent for actual oddity, 
a bolder handling than Mr. Besant’s, and a stronger 
fondness for dramatic incident, not to say melo- 
dramatic. The joint novels have a certain kinship 
to the virile tales of Charles Reade, but little trace 
of this family likeness is to be found in the later 
works of Mr. Besant alone, whose manner is gen- 
tler and more caressing, with a more delicate humor 
and a subtler flavor of irony. 

But any endeavor to sift out the contribution of 
one collaborator from that of his fellow is futile— 
if the union has been a true marriage. It leads to 
the splitting of hairs, and to the building of more 
than one hypothesis on the point of a single needle 
—surely as idle a task as any ever attempted by a 
Shakespearean commentator. I doubt, indeed, if 
this effort “to go behind the returns —to use an 
Americanism as expressive as an Americanism ought 
to be—is even permissible, except possibly after the 
partnership is dissolved. Under the most favorable 
circumstances, the inquiry is little likely to be prof- 
itable. Who shall declare whether the father or 
the mother is the real parent of a child ? 

It is interesting, no doubt, and often instructive, 
to note the influence of two authors on each other ; 
to consider the effect of the combination of their 
diverse talents and temperaments ; to discover how 
the genius of one conflicts with that of the other or 
complements it; to observe how at one point the 
strength of A reinforces the weakness of B, and 
how at another point the finer taste of B adroitly 
curbs the more exuberant energy of A; and to re- 
mark how the conjunction of two men of like minds 
and of equally ardent convictions sometimes will 
result in a work harsher and more strenuous than 
either would produce alone. 

For curious investigation of this sort there is no 
lack of material, since collaboration has been at- 
tractive to not a few of the foremost figures in the 
history of literature. The list includes not only 
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Beaumont and Fletcher among the mighty Eliza- 
bethans, but Shakespeare, and almost every one of 
his fellow-dramatists—not only Corneille, Molière, 
and Racine, but almost every other notable name in 
the history of the French theater. Calderon and 
Lope de Vega took partners in Spain; and in Ger- 
many Schiller and Goethe worked together. In 
Great Britain Addison and Steele united in the 
“Spectator ;” and in the United States Irving and 
Paulding combined in “Salmagundi,’’ as did Drake 
and Halleck in the “ Croakers.” 

The list might be extended almost indefinitely, 
but it is long enough to allow of one observation— 
an observation sufficiently obvious. It is that no 
great poem has ever been written by two men to- 
gether, nor any really great novel. Collaboration 
has served the cause of periodical literature. But 
it has been most frequent and most fertile among 
dramatists. We ask why this is, and the answer is 
ready. It is because a * calls primarily for fore- 
thought, ingenuity, construction, and compression, 
in the attaining of which two heads are indubitably 
better than one. And here we are nigh to laying 
hold on the root of the matter. Here we have 
ready to hand what may help toward a definition of 
the 1 and of the limitations of literary 

ership. 

Collaboration fails when there is need of pro- 
found meditation, of solemn self. interrogation, or 
of lofty imagination lifting itself freely toward the 
twin peaks of Parnassus. Where there may be 
a joy in the power of unexpected expansion, and 
where there may be a charm of veiled beauty, vague 
and fleeting, visible at a glimpse only, and intangible 
always, two men would be each in the other's way. 
In the effort to fix these fugitive graces they would 
but trip over each other’s heels. A task of this 
delicacy belongs of right to the lonely student in the 
silent watches of the night, or in solitary walks 
under the ecm tree and far from the mad- 
ding crow 

llaboration succeeds where clearness is needed; 
where precision, skill, and logic are looked for; 
where we expect simplicity of motive, sharpness of 
outline, ingenuity of construction, and cleverness of 
effect. Collaboration may be a potent coadjutor 
wherever technic is a pleasure for its own sake— 
and the sense of art is dull in a time or in a place 
which does not delight in sound workmanship and 
in the adroit devices of a loving craftsman. Per- 
haps, indeed, collaboration may tend—or at least it 
may be tempted now and again—to sacrifice matter 
to manner. Those enamored of technic may con- 
sider rather the excellence of the form than the 
value of the fact upon which their art is to be exer- 
cised. Yet it may be doubted whether there is any 
real danger to literature in a craving for the utmost 
technical skill. 

In much of Byron’s work Matthew Arnold found 
“neither deliberate scientific construction nor yet 
the instinctive artistic creation of poetic wholes.” 
Accidental excellence, an intuitive „. of the 
ideal, the instinctive artistic creation tic 
wholes, is not to be ex from a i 
indeed, is hardly possible to it. ea 
is likely to attempt deliberate scientific construction, 
owing to the mutual criticism of the joint authors ; 
and by collaboration the principles of scientific con- 
struction are conveyed from one to another, to the 
advancement of the art itself and to the unmistak- 
able improvement of the mere journeyman work of 
the average man of letters. For example, many 
even of the best English novels seem f ess when 
compared with the masterly structure of any good 
French story; and perhaps the habit of ta 
or 

All things have the defect of their qualities as 
well as the quality of their defects. Collaboration 
may be considered as a labor-saving device; and, 
like other labor-saving devices, it sometimes results 
in a loss of individuality. One is inclined to sus- 
pect a lack of spontaneity in the works which two 
authors have written together, and in which we are 
likely to find polish, finish, and perfection of 
mechanism. To call the result of collaboration 
often overlabored, or to condemn it as cut-and- 
dried, would be to express with unduly brutal frank- 
ness the criticism it is best merely to — — By 
the very fact of a partnership, with its talking over, 
its searching discussion, its untiring pursuit of the 
idea into the most remote fastnesses, there may be 
an oversharpness of outline, a deprivation of that 
vagueness of contour not y fasei 
ing. No doubt in the work of two men there is a 
loss of the unexpected, and the story must of neces- 
sity move straight forward by the shortest road, 
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not lingering by the wayside in hope of windfalls. 
There is less chance of unforeseen developments sug- 
gesting themselves as the pen speeds on its way 
across the paper—and every writer knows how the pen 
often rans away with him across lots, up many a hill 
and down many a dale where he had never intended 
to go. But as there is less chance of the unforeseen, 
so is there also less chance that the unforeseen will 
be worth having. Above all is there far less like- 
lihood of the writer's suddenly finding himself up 
a blind-alley, with a sign of No Thoroughfare 
staring him in the face. It has been objected that 
in books prepared in partnership even the writing 
is hard and arid, as though each author were work- 
ing on a foreign suggestion, and lacking the free- 
dom with which a man may treat his own inven- 
tion. If a writer feels thus, the partnership is un- 
profitable and unnatural, and he had best get a 
divorce as soon as may be. In a genuiue collabora- 
tion each of the parties thereto ought to have so far 
contributed to the story that he can consider ev 
incident to be Lis, and his the whole work when it 
is completed. 


ASPECTS OF EDUCATION. 


II.—SOME IMPROVEMENTS IN COLLEGE 
EDUCATION. 
By E. Bensamin ANDREWS, 
President of Brown University. 


* our higher education is to be thorough, it must 
give larger play to the elective system of studies. 
The old college curriculum, with all its excellencies 
in certain directions, made real thoroughness im- 

ible. It nearly forced pupils to be smatterers, 
— just so soon as a student got introduced 
to a subject, it rushed him forward to commence 
in the same superficial way something else, and so 
on to the end. He might know a little about many 
things, but could never know much about any single 
thing. 

But to utilize elective instruction we must have 
an elective system, not an elective chaos. The 
studies taken by any student must be naturally 
allied, so as each to aid the other in aiding the 
mind. If he jump from United States history to 
natural history, thence to art, thence to the calculue, 
he will be worse off than by the cast-iron curricu- 
lum. It is found, however, that surprisingly few 
make these foolish choices. 

An elective system will also work mischief if a 
pupil is launched upon it before he is intellectually 
of age. There are certain studies highly needful 
to our mental build which are to most pupils irk- 
some. I mean mathematics, logic, and the elements 
of philosophy. Without going the length of the 
ical theorists who speak continually of a 
‘ rounded” education, I must believe that the 
branches just mentioned will be greatly missed in 
any man’s mental growth unless made familiar 
early. But those most certain to need them are the 
most certain to neglect them if permitted. We 
must not, even in the conservative way spoken of, 
turn our pupils adrift too soon. 

The benefits springing from election, when the 
mind is ripe for it, are greater than many, even of 
its friends, think. One is the advantage of unity. 
We notice that graduates and advanced students, 
whatever their intellectual callings, always study, if 
they are permitted, one thing atatime. A lawyer 
prepares a particular case before he begins another, 
and before he undertakes any collateral study. A 
minister will not, unless forced to, pursue any 
concurrent investigation while making a sermon. 
Whenever we are obliged to think seriously upon 
two or three subjects at the same time, much force 
is lost. If this is the case with adult minds, how 
much more with pupils not yet mature! I wonder 
whether we do not err even in prescribed work, by 
forcing classes to carry along too many studies at 
once. Would it not be better to break the back of 
the preparatory mathematics, for instance, by itself, 
no other study being in hand at the time? And in 
beginning a given language, would it not be wise to 
lay all else aside till the rudiments are fully mas- 
tered? Such a course would certainly have much 
in its favor, — evils would attend it as well, 
and might preponderate. 

Now, the elective system of studies—system, I 
beg the reader to mark the word—has this great 
advantage of unity. One subject is before the mind 
all the time; not a narrow subject, of course—at 
least it should not be—a generic one, rather, yet 
one, with its different sides and phases so correlated 
that each will aid to grasp the others. This is a 
measureless help. 
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But it is not the only help, and perhaps not the 
greatest. With it works the principle of enthusi- 
asm. This arises not merely from the joy natural 
to the mind that is let go in its own track—to the 
boy permitted to skip what he hates and bidden to 
take up what he relishes—but from the joy of knowl- 
edge itself, of attainments, of mastery. The bright 
pupil, given free rein in an elective system, choos- 
ing as his major subject chemistry or physics, biol- 
ogy or history, soon comes to know something—act- 
ually to know it, not to guess at it, not to have been 
told it, not to have read it out of a book ; very likely 
to know a little something beyond or better than any 
one else on earth. Infinite delight attends such an 
achievement, and he who has once tasted joy of 
that sort will never lack for intellectual spur. 
When I hear teachers complain of listless pupils, 
whining that hard work is getting less common, 
that ball and boating and other diversions receive 
more energy than study does, I wonder if here is 
not the remedy. Now, by emphasizing thus the 
importance of as large as possible exact, exhaustive 
knowledge in some one concrete field, I by no means 
intend to admit that this, so far as liberal education 
is concerned, is the ultimate end to be kept in view. 
It is only a means. Precisely herein, in fact, lies 
the difference of aim between liberal and technical 
study that the technical kind has primarily before 
it the object of knowledge, the mastery of certain 
facts, processes, and methods, while liberal learning 
regards the subject of knowledge, keeping ever in 
view the choice and adequate furnishing of a hu- 
man mind. My point is that directly in this gym- 
nastic exercise of mind the deep and masterful 
grasp of some special department of fact is an 
indispensable instrumentality. 

In saying that the old curriculum forced students 
to be inaccurate and shallow, I do not mean to 
imply that all of them bore this character equally. 
Whatever your educational method, pupils will differ 
in degrees of success. And, in particular, results 
under the best elective system will vary according 
to class-room methods. A vicious mode of han- 
dling a class will do very much to develop inaccuracy 
—more, perhaps, than the best curriculum can over- 
come. A recitation which is merely a test to the 
pupil, embodying no instruction, is sure to promote 
superficiality. ‘There is a knack of reciting, which 
many will acquire. A habit of mere glibness and par- 
roting will follow, and the mind be turned away from 
real attainments. Here lies one of the teacher’s 
chief temptations. We are forced to cherish rapid 
and fluent class exercises, because they save us time, 
which is so precious. We are thus beguiled into 
treating, if not considering, those as the best schol- 
ars whose tongues wag the fastest in class. Next, 
our own ideas as to what a recitation should be be- 
come confused and faulty, the final result being that 
the appearance of attainments is substituted for 
attainments themselves, and the pupil is actually 
aided by us to lose sight of his own real growth, to 
be awakened, perhaps too late, when, out in active 
life, he is called to match himself with those trained 
by a more thorough system. 

I am aware that in very large classes, or in 
schools of the lower grade, only relative ac- 
curacy and thoroughness are to be attained. 
We can do there only what we cando. Manual 
training in the common schools is having a 
splendid effect in this regard so far as it goes. If 
it does not accomplish all that its warmest advo- 
cates expect, it will impart exactness of apprehen- 
sion as nothing else will. Yet, do our best, we can- 
not train very large classes with the desirable 
nicety. There is not the time to devote to each 
pupil. This is why private schools will always be 
necessary to supplement public. 

Another revolution soon to greet the educational 
world will consist in the introduction of certain time- 
saving educational methods and appliances. 

It must, I suppose, be admitted that the average 
youth of eighteen in France or Germany is about 
two years further advanced in quantity and quality 
of mental stores than his fellow of equal age here, 
who has attended school quite as many months of 
his life. That this_is an immense gain any one 
must see. I cannot ascribe it to extra native bright- 
ness in the European boy, nor any considerable part 
of it to inherited aptitude for learning. The reason 
of it is that they teach better over there than we 
have learned to do, partly by introducing each sev- 
eral study at the right time, partly by securing a 
higher grade of teaching talent, especially for the 
lower classes, and partly by more scientific modes 
of opening and filling the mind, whatever the grade. 
We shall never catch up with Europe in this till we 
pay better salaries and higher honor to teachers, 
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particularly in primary and introductory work, nor 
until we give more study to the science and art of 
teaching. When we are duly to awake to these 
things I do not know, but there are signs of ad- 
vance. 

We are coming to realize the terrible and need- 
less loss suffered by neglecting studies like botany, 
mineralogy, physiology, and the elements of physics 
till the pupil has passed the age of special observa- 
tional power. The best schools now treat these so 
early as the age of ten or twelve. Their pupils 
come to college prepared to learn something, pos- 
— not only the requisite rudimentary knowl- 
edge, but also, what is far better, the feeling for the 
work—that feeling which, if not awakened till 
eighteen or twenty, never comes at all. Here is an 
evil which colleges cannot remedy alone, for the 
reform is not the work of those preparatory years 
which colleges can reach. It must begin lower 


down. 


Not only the times but the methods of teaching 
these branches are changing for the better. The 
laboratory, the demonstration, the note-book, field 
work, prepared specimens—these are displacing the 
dry-as-dust old text-book, and bringing with them 
what is always so weleome—first-hand knowledge 
and the ability to be an investigator. This splendid 
reform must be carried through. 

In effecting this we shall find no agency more 
helpful than the manual training now, happily, so 
coming into vogue. ‘The industrial significance of 
this new form of schooling would alone render it 
valuable ; but, if I mistake not, its strictly educa- 
tional helpfulness will be found to constitute its 
chief worth. ‘There are, in particular, five invalu- 
able acquisitions which the average pupil's mind is 
more likely to receive from this source than from 
any other. One is accuracy, the importance of 
which cannot be too strongly emphasized. A sec- 
ond is the priceless habit of obseryation. A third 
consists in the development of judgment, as in mod- 
eling and in smithing, where the unaided eye, or 
rather the mind behind the eye, must fulfill the 
office that straight-edge, square, or bevel discharges 
in woodwork. A fourth rare advantage from this 
sort of instruction is cultivation of the imagination, 
through pattern-making or foundry work, for in- 
stance, in which the essential processes cannot be 
followed by the outer eye, but must be regulated 
and controlled by the mind's constructive power 
alone. A fifth benefit lies in the prevention, or, if 
it has been unfortunately acquired, the cure, of ped 
antry, the pest and bane of so many bright minds. 

It is hardly less essential to begin the study of 
foreign languages at ten or twelve than to begin 
learning observational science then. With good 
teaching, boys and girls will acquire a foreign 
tongue more rapidly at that age than ever after. 
There seems to me to be no good reason why, if 
rightly instructed, the average boy of seventeen 
should not have as much Greek and Latin as now, 
and at the same time read and speak Italian, 
French, and German instead of then or later hav- 
ing to begin these. I mention Italian with French 
and German because I believe it as easy to learn 
the three in the order named as to learn French 
and German alone. 

In respect to Greek and Latin, it is an abomina- 
tion that the study of these is usually made much 
longer than need be, so dry, philological, and ab- 
stract. To begin a classical tongue, more or less 
of hard and cheerless toil must, of course, be gone 
through. ‘To the mastery of the needful accidence, 
no royal road exists. The path is somewhat 
smoothed and shortened by the “ natural method,” 
so called, in certain features of which I heartily be- 
lieve, but it is rough and long at best. The trouble 
is that a majority of our teachers persist in need- 
lessly prolonging as well as intensifying this neces- 

ony. 

8 of the colleges with which I am ac- 
quainted, classical culture, as I look upon it, is hardly 
so much as aimed at. The great sweep of antique 
life, the fathomless depth of classical thought, the 
political development of Greece and Rome, their 
law, their literatures as wholes, their relation to 
modern times, are scarcely touched upon. I verily 
believe that most of the odium classicum—if that is 
not very bad Latin—of recent years, the revolt from 
classical studies, is due to classical teachers them- 
selves. They have not sounded the depths of 
riches lying at their feet. Students have asked for 
bread and they have given stones. Feed youth with 
classical food which shall be meat indeed, and they 
will find it a feast, praising you as a bountiful enter- 
tainer, and never wishing to leave your table for 
another's. 
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Till recently, preparatory classical teachers could 
lay all the blame for this apathy upon the colleges. 
They could say, and did say:; We need to get out 
pupils ready for examination. The examinations 
are so and so. We have no resort but to teach 
accordingly.” Now, however, the certificate system 
of entrance to college permits them to modify their 
methods, to enrich their lessons, to have regard for 
culture. It is permitted them to cast aside Taylor- 
ism, and, if they will, to inculeate knowledge which 
will be worth having even should pupils never reach 
college. Grammatical microscopy is, up to a certain 
limit, useful, but it is not edifying even when proper- 
ly restricted. 

Mere grammatical drill, with such work as is 
common in translating the texts of authors, has its 
use, but this use is commonly overestimated. It 
can never by itself be a very advantageous or liberal 
education. But drill in art, literature, and history 
is liberal, and it is useful in any amounts. If it be 
said that the old fashion in this matter gives much 
information on history and literature, I reply that, 
being communicated piecemeal, it is of next to no 
avail. Suppose all that we had been destined ever 
to know about English history, life, and literature 
at large had consisted of tidbits thrown in while 
reading Milton’s “Paradise Lost,’ Macaulay’s 
Essays, and Browning's Saul“ 

In college, pupils who wish should certainly be 
permitted to travel the philological road, and travel 
it to any length. But I submit that the entire class 
ought not to be forced to take thatroad. If I could 
have my way, I would divide every college class at 
entrance, or, at the latest, by the middle of the first 
year, into two sections—those who gave and those 
who did not give promise of facility in the classic 
tongues. With the latter, reading in the original 
should form but a very small part of the work, and 
with the very poorest none at all. I would give 
them a classical course in English books upon 
classical history, literature, art, and law, and trans- 
lations from the noblest classical historians and 
poets, such as they could appreciate. I should ex- 
pect those men to get through with the classics at 
the end of their Freshman year, yet not a few would 
then have a clearer grasp of classical life, history, 
and ways than our very best students can boast 
now on graduation. 

The abler part of the class I would again divide 
into philologists and general culture scholars. The 
philologists should read immensely, at the same time 
canvassing certain pieces accurately, under the most 
careful drill. The others should read, at will, 
illustrative extracts, but never be asked to parse a 
word—carrying on, as far as possible in the original, 
the same sort of a course as the poorest men, only 
expatiating far more widely and going into all ques- 
tions a great deal more deeply. Such provision 
ought to be made that any who wished might 
spend their whole four years mainly on the classics, 
and you may be sure that very many would do so. 


AN OLD LONDON BOOKSELLER. 


By Austin Dopsson. 


16 ie 22. Mr. John Newbery, of St. Paul’s 

churehyard, sincerely lamented by all who 
knew him.” These words, copied from the “ Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine” for 1767, record the death 
of one who, in his way, was an eighteenth 
century notability. He belonged to the good old 
“ keep-your-shop-and- your shop-will-keep-you class 
of tradesmen, who lived without pretense over their 
places of business, worked industriously during the 
week, marched off to St. Bride’s on Sunday morn- 
ing with a crop-eared apprentice in the rear to carry 
the great gilt Bible, and jogged away in crowded 
chaises on summer afternoons to eat tarts at High- 
gate or syllabubs at Sadler’s Wells. In due time 
they made their “ plums,” sent their sons to St. 
Paul’s and Merchant Taylors’, sometimes even to 
Oxford or Cambridge, and finally left their por- 
traits to posterity in the becoming and honorable 
garb of sheriffs or common council men. Unfort- 
unately for this paper, there is no such limner's 
likeness of “ honest John Newbery.” Yet we are 
not wholly without details as to his character and 
personal appearance. That “glorious pillar of un- 
shaken orthodoxy,” Dr. Primrose, of Wakefield, 
for whom, as all the world knows, he published a 
pamphlet on the Whistonian controversy, describes 
him as a red-faced, good-natured little man, who 
was always in a hurry. ‘“ He was no sooner alight- 
ed,” says the worthy Vicar, “but he was in haste 
to be gone; for he was ever on business of the 
utmost importance.” “Mr. Idler” confirms this 
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indication. When he enters a house, his first 
declaration is that he cannot sit down; and so short 
are his visits that he seldom appears to have come 
for any reason but to say, He must go.“ It is not 
difficult to complete the outline of Johnson and 
Goldsmith. “The philanthropic bookseller in St. 
Paul's churchyard” was plainly a bustling, multi- 
farious, and not unkindly personage, essentially 
commercial, essentially enterprising, rigorously 
exacting his money’s worth of work, keeping pru- 
dent record of all advances, but, on the whole, not 
unbeneficent in his business way to the need 
brethren of the pen by whom he was surrounded. 
Many of John Newbery's guineas passed to John- 
son, to Goldsmith, to poor mad Christopher Smart, 
who married his stepdaughter. It is not impossible, 
as Johnson implies, that he finally fell a victim to 
that unreasoning mental activity which left him 
always struggling with more schemes and proposals 
than one man could possibly manage. His wig 
must often have been awry, and his spectacles mis- 
laid, in that perpetual progress from pillar to post 
which ultimately landed him, at the comparatively 
early age of fifty-four, in his grave at Waltham St. 
Lawrence. 

It was at Waltham St. Lawrence, a quiet little 
Berkshire village, whose churchyard is dotted with 
the tombs of earlier Newberys, that he had been 
born. His father, a small farmer, destined him to 
his own calling. But, like Gay, it was not John 
Newbery’s fate “to brighten ploughshare in pa- 
ternal land.” He passed early into the service of 
a “ merchant,” otherwise a printer and newspaper 
proprietor, at Reading, and managed so well that, 
when his employer died, he was left a co-legatee in 
the business. Thereupon, being a resolute man, he 
did better still, and married his master’s widow, who 
had three children. Even this succeeded, upon 
which, progressing always in prosperity, he began 
to think of starting in London. Before doing so, 
he made a tour in the provinces. Of this expedi- 
tion there exists a curious record in the shape of an 
unprinted journal, throwing much light upon modes 
of traveling in those early coaching days, when the 
unfortunate outside passenger had to choose between 
being jolted to death in the basket, or clinging like 
a fly to the slippery top of the vehicle. The ma- 
jority of the entries are merely matter of business, 
titles for new books, recipes for diet-drinks, shrewd 
trade maxims, and the like. But here and there 
the writer intersperses notes of general interest— 
on Dick Turpin the highwayman, on Lady Godiva 
and peeping Tom, and (more than once) upon that 
very useful machine, the ducking-stool for scolds, 
a “plan of which instrument (he says) he shall 
procure and transplant to Berkshire for the good 
of his native county.” His business at Reading 
was as miscellaneous as his memorandum book, 
and he seems to have dealt in all kinds of goods. 
About 1744 he removed to London, opening a shop 
at the sign of the “ Bible and Crown, near Devereux 
Court, without Temple Bar,” together with a branch 
establishment at the Royal Exchange. To this 
Johnson probably refers when he says: He 
has one habitation near Bow Church, and another 
about a mile distant. By this ingenious distribu- 
tion of himself in two houses, he has contrived to be 
found at neither.” From the “ Bible and Crown,” 
which had been his old Reading sign, he moved a 
year later to the Bible and Sun in St. Paul's 
Churchyard. This continued to be his headquarters 
until his death. Gradually his indiscriminate 
activities narrowed themselves to two distinct 
branches of business, in these days incongruous 
enough—the sale of books and the sale of patent 
medicines. While at Reading, he had become part 
owner of Dr. Hooper’s Female Pills (can pills have 
a sex ?); and soon after his settlement in London, 
he acquired the sole management of a more famous 
panacea, Dr. James's Fever Powders, which in their 
time had an extraordinary vogue. According to 
Mrs. Delany, the King dosed the Princess Elizabeth 
with them; Horace Walpole declared he should 
take them if the house were on fire ; and Goldsmith 
may be said to have laid down his life for them. 
With the sale of these and kindred specifics, John 
Newbery alternated his unwearied speculations as a 
bookseller. He was at the back of Smollett’s 
venture of the British Magazine; it was for his 
“Universal Chronicle” that Johnson wrote his 
Idler“ and quizzed his proprietor as Jack 
Whirler;“ he was the publisher of Goldsmith’s 
„Traveller and “ Citizen of the World,“ and he 
probably found part of the historical sixty guineas 
which somebody paid for the “ Vicar of Wake- 
field.” He died at Canonbury House, whence his 
will is dated, and in the old Tower of which (still 
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existent at Islington) he was an occasional resident. 
Indeed, it is more than probable that he was the 
responsible landlord of that favorite retiring place 
for literary men. 

His epitaph in the churchyard of his native vil- 
lage lays its main stress upon his connection with 
Dr. James’s nostrum; and it was doubtless to this 
and the other medicines with which he was con- 
nected that he owed the material part of his pros- 
perity. Yet it is not now upon the celebrated 
“ Arquebusade Water,” or the far-famed “ Cephalic 
Snuff,” or the incomparable “ Beaume de Vie,” 
once so familiar in eighteenth century advertise- 
ments, that he bases his individual claim to the 
gratitude of posterity. It is, to quote his biogra- 
pher, Mr. Welsh, “as the first bookseller who made 
the issue of books, specially intended for children, 
a business of any importance ;” as the publisher of 
“The Renowned History of Giles Gingerbread: a 
little Boy who lived upon Learning,” of “ Mrs. 
Margery Two Shoes” (afterward Lady Jones), of 
the redoubtable “Tommy Trip and his dog Jouler,“ 
of the “ Lilliputian Magazine,” and of numbers of 
other tiny masterpieces in that flowered and gilt 
Dutch paper of which the art bas been lost, that he 
is best remembered. Of these commendable little 
treatises, with their matter-of-fact title-pages and 
their artless appeal to all little Masters and Misses 
“who are good, or intend to be good,” there are va- 
rious opinions. Dr. Johnson, according to Mrs. 
Thrale, thought them too childish for their purpose. 
ive way, “do not 
want to hear about babies. They like to be told of 
giants and castles, and of somewhat which can 
stretch and stimulate their little minds.” Let it is 
claimed for Robert Southey that in Newbery’s 
“delectable histories” he found just that very 
stimulus which made him a lifelong book-lover ; 
and it is characteristic of Charles Lamb (a better 
judge of children’s literature than Johnson) that he 
puts forward these particular publications against 
the Barbaulds and Trimmers (“ those blights and 
blasts of all that is human in man and child), as 
presenting the very quality which Johnson desired, 
the “beautiful interest in wild tales, which made 
the child a man, while all the time he suspected 
himself to be no bigger than a child.” “Think 
what you would have been now,” he writes to Cole- 
ridge of Goody Two Shoes,” if instead of being 
fed with tales and old wives’ fables in childhood, 
you had been crammed with geography and nat- 
ural history! 

The authorship of these “ classics of the nursery ” 
is an old battleground. Newbery, it is admitted, 
wrote some of them himself. He was (says Dr. 
Primrose when he met him) “ at the time actually 
compiling materials for the history of one Mr. 
Thomas Trip,” and if this can hardly be accepted 
as proof positive, it may be safely asserted that to 
Newbery's business instinct are due those ingenious 
references to his different wares and publications 
which crop up so unexpectedly in the course of the 
narrative. For example, in Goody Two Shoes 
we are told that the heroine’s father “died misera- 
bly because he was “seized with a violent Fever 
in a Place where Dr. James’s Powder was not to be 
had”! But who were Newbery’s assistant authors ? 
Giles and Griffith Jones, say some; Oliver Gold- 
smith, say others. With respect to the last named 
no particular testimony seems to be forthcoming 
beyond his known relations to the publisher, and 
the so-called “evidence of style.” In the absence 
of confirmatory details the former is worthless ; 
and the latter is often entirely misleading. Without 
going back to the time-honored case of Erasmus 
and iger’s oration, two modern instances of this 
may be cited. Mr. Thackeray, says Mr. Forster, 
claimed the “ Pleasant and Delightful History of 
Thomas Hickathrift” for Henry Fielding. But 
both Mr. Forster and Mr. eray should have 
remembered that their common uaintance, Mr. 
Isaac Bickerstaff, of the “ Tatler,” written of 
Hickathrift as a chapbook when Fielding was a 
baby. In the same way “Tommy Trip” has, by 
no mean judges, been attributed to Goldsmith upon 
the strength of the following quatrain : 

“ Three children sliding on the ice 
Upon a summer’s day, 
As it fell out, they all fell in, 

The rest they ran away.” 
Alas! and alas! for “the evidence of style. These 
identical lines are to be found at 30 of “The 
Character of Richard St/ee Ile, Esq.,” by “ Toby, 
Abel’s kinsman,” which was printed for J. Mor- 
phew, near Stationer’s Hall,” in the month of No- 
vember, 1713! And from the manner of the 
tation in that place they are probably earlier sti 
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THE SERMON. 


CREATION WAITING FOR THE SONS 
OF GOD.’ 


By THe Rev. Francis G. Peasopy, D. D., 
Plummer Professor in Harvard University. 
»The earnest expectation of the creation waiteth for the 
revealing of the sons of God. Rom. viii., 19. 
i. verse might be described as St. Paul's state- 
ment of the doctrine of Evolution. Of course 
it would be quite absurd to claim for the Apostle 
any clear expression of the modern doctrine. No 
doubt the universe presents a very different picture 
to us from any which his mind could see, and it 
would be foolish to force his words intoour modern 
ways of thought. Of course, moreover, he is in 
this passage primarily thinking only of his little 
church at Rome, and giving them rules for their 
duty and loyalty, or what he calls “ the law of the 
spirit of life in Christ Jesus.” And yet, with the 
mind of a great philosopher, or rather with the 
vision of a great prophet, he is swept beyond the 
special case before him into the general principle 
which it involves, and in giving rules to Rome he 
is led to survey the method of the universe. The 
whole creation, he says, groans and travails in pain 
until now, as though it bore within itself the burden 
of the life that was to follow. It is to him what he 
calls an expectant creation—a prophetic, anticipatory 
world. In the inanimate world there is, he thinks, 
a kind of dumb sympathy with the sin and struggle 
and redemption of man. Its — and process 
point on to the experience of man. us, in a large, 
poetic way, the universe looks to him like a con- 
nected and a growing whole, the life of man finding 
its prophecy and likeness in the life of things, and 
the life of the lower creation reaching up at last 
into the experience of man, and thus, it may be 
fairly said, there is at least a curious foreshadowing 
of ways of thought which have now grown familiar. 
Two things, however, seem to mark the Apostle's 
doctrine. First, this whole creation of which he 
writes is to him not a dead, but a living,thing. Its 
movement is not the movement of machinery, but 
the movement of life. It groans and travails with 
its desire to fulfill itself. It is, he says, earnestly 
expectant; it waits for that which is to come. It 
is a sympathetic, a patient world. Instead of a 
blind, purposeless, mechanical process, this man sees 
a universe with an intention and desire of its own, 
bringing forth at last, through the pains which we 
now call the struggle for existence, the state of 
things we see. Instead of a world-factory grind- 
ing out with indifference its tides and storms, its 
plants and animals, and the emotions and ideals of 
men, he sees a Universe working out with expect- 
ancy and desire a divinely appointed end. Thus 
he simply anticipates the whole series of philoso- 
phers and poets who have seen in nature a living 
and purposeful process, manifesting at each step 
the presence of one comprehensive will. It might 
have been St. Paul instead of Herbert Spencer who 
wrote of “the naturally revealed end toward which 
the power manifested in evolution works.” It 
might have been St. Paul instead of Tennyson who 


of 
— One far-off divine event 
Toward which the whole creation moves.” 

The second mark of the Pauline doctrine is still 
more interesting. How is this purpose of creation, 
the Apostle seems to ask himself, to be completed ? 
Having reached its present point, for what does it 
now wait? The expectant creation, he answers, 
waits for the revealing of the sons of God. And 
who are the sons of God? He has just told us that 
in another verse: “As many as are led by the 
Spirit of God, they are the sons of God.” The 
sons of God, then, are simply the people led by 
God’s Spirit—people lifted by God, that is to say, 
into the higher capacities of their own spiritual life; 
and for such people, he announces, the whole crea- 
tion waits. Without them the universal evolution 

es in its course. So runs his extraordinary 
statement of the method of creation. When we 
translate it into our ways of speech, the point seems 
to be this: The movement of the universe goes its 
way from the beginning to a certain point under 
mechanical laws, fit for material things. Causes 
and effects, attractions and repulsions, heat and 
light, and the rest—these have their way in mold- 
ing the world. But at a certain point the elements 
of evolution become changed ; they become human, 


1 Preached in Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, February 16, 
1890, and at Cornell University April 27, 1880, 
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spiritual, nal. The problem of the universe is 
no longer to mold and harden a world, it is to un- 
fold and quicken the higher faculties of man; and 
for this new work of God a new necessity appears— 
the help of man. Not God himself can develop the 
possibilities of human institutions and human char- 
acters except through the instrument of human 
beings themselves. It is through them that God, 
in the higher ranges of his method, works. His 
ends are reached, not by such laws as could create 
or maintain the world; they are reached through 
his sons. His instrument here is man. Up to a 
certain point, that is to say, things go toward mak- 
ing man what he is, but at that point man takes 
these things which have molded him and shapes 
them to their higher uses. First comes the influ- 
ence of environment on man, then the reaction of 
man on circumstance. First comes the molding 
universe, shaping human life and human institu- 
tions into their earlier form; and then come the 


sons of God, turning on these institutions and lives 


and propelling them as by a new force to their 
higher issues. For this reaction of character on 
circumstance the whole creation waits. Until this 
occurs, the process that God would fulfill toward 
the world is retarded in its course. Toward this 
the whole struggle of the expectant world has from 
the beginning tended. The earnest expectation of 
the creation waiteth for the revealing of the sons 
of God. 

That is the principle which opens out of the text. 
Creation waits for man. The work of God is in 
the hands of the sons of God. Here is a vessel 
eager to reach her port, and God's winds sweep 
gently over the sea and invite her to move on. But 
not the fairest wind can bring her on her way unless 
man does his The earnest expectation of the 
vessel waits until the captain spreads her sails; and 
then, man working with God, the creation which 
lay dead and lonely on the sea becomes a thing of 
life and motion, and leaps on her way. So it is, 
the Apostle seems to say, with all the higher move- 
ments of God’s creation. The method of God 
works through the participation of man. The whole 
creation pauses until the spirit of life takes com- 
mand of the mechanism of life, like a captain giv- 
ing orders on his ship. God may create the best of 
circumstances, but the whole creation simply groans 
and labors, like a vessel laboring in a sea, until man 
steadies her with his sails and spreads them to catch 
God’s favoring breeze. The patient expectation of 
the vessel waits for the manifestation of the cap- 
tain’s will. 

Creation waiting for the sons of God! Let us 
take this principle and set it by the side of some of 
the problems and movements of the modern world, 
and let us see these creations waiting—expectantly 
waiting—until the higher life of man moves through 
them and stirs them to their higher use. It is easy 
to see the principle, first of all, in what we call the 
forces of nature. Here, for instance, is the extraor- 
dinary power which we call electricity. It is a 
creation of God. It has had its mysterious origin 
and history through all the clash and movement 
and conflict of the universe of God. It has gone 
its way, flashing and dancing across the sky and 
giving men vague lessons of the power of God. But 
it was meant for more than this. It was meant to be 
the minister of human ends, of social utility. And 
for this it waits, until at last the ingenuity of man 
takes hold of its higher capacity. The force was 
always there, expectantly waiting—eager to serve 
the wants of man; but God’s purposes through it 
could only be worked out by the skill and insight 
of the sons of God. Finally, after ages of a patient 
creation, the inventor thinks God’s thoughts after 
him, the sons of God are revealed in their relation 
to nature, and then the creation moves on into its 
higher uses and lights us, moves us, warms us—the 
familiar instrument of our days and nights. And 
it is awful to consider how many other powers 
there are about us which may be ready—so far as 
God's part is concerned—to serve the needs of men, 
but which we dwell among daily without any dis- 
cernment of their significance and end, while the 
outward creation waits for the revealing in its 
midst of the spirit of the sons of God. 

Now turn from these large creations of the laws 
of nature to the nearer creations of which the A pos- 
tle must really have been thinking—the institutions 
and affairs of men. Look, for instance, at the sim- 
plest form of human institutions—the life of the 
family and the home. Here, in this smallest group 
of human beings, has been the beginning of all 
social evolution. In the family, civilization begins. 
It is the first cell out of which the whole vast organ- 
ism has grown. And its beginnings were natural, 
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inevitable, mechanical. The family group became 
permanent because it was the group fittest to sur- 
vive. The communities which paired in families 
grew strong, while the peoples which simply herded 
together grew weak. Thus the family life we in- 
herit is simply the end of a great world-process, 
and unites us with the most primitive and barbaric 
times of human history. But, now, is this the end 
of the evolution of the home? On the contrary, 
as life becomes more human, a new possibility opens 
before this primitive institution. It becomes a 
spiritual relation, the center of the highest affec- 
tions and graces of life. The group of the home, 
its parents and its children, becomes the best sym- 
bol we can frame of the relation of God to us, and 
of ourselves tohim. He, we say, is our Father, and 
we his children. Now, what brings the home into 
these higher stages of its evolution? Nothing, I 
answer, but the revealing in it of the sons of God. 
It is not the work of natural laws, it is the work of 
human character. No push from the remote past 
of human history can thrust the home into this 
higher form. The whole creation waits at this 
point until the spirit of the sons of God enters into 
the group and lifts it to its higher meaning. You 
walk along any commonplace street to-day, with its 
row of houses all looking just alike, and it becomes 
a scene of the most dramatic interest as you think 
of the homes within. How far has the evolution 
of each home proceeded ? Where does its process 
now wait? Within one door the sons of God have 
revealed themselves, and domestic life is moving 
straight on to be the complete image of the heavenly 
world. Here, at the very next door, the evolution 
has been arrested, and the whole creation groans 
and travails with the pains of a disordered home. 
The two houses are alike in outward form, but the 
one is a home, and the other a shelter; the one is a 
school for immortal souls, and the other a pen for 
domestic animals. Nay! you turn to your own 
home with this thought of its higher intention, and 

ou see with a new clearness your place in it, and 
its place in the world. You have not been thrown 
place by accident. You are the heir 
through it of the whole history of man. And now 
the question lies before you whether that history 
shall proceed or shall wait. Its further process is 
to come through the sons of God. ‘The purpose of 
God which you can best understand lies in this 
evolution of your home which is committed to your 
hands. In every restraint and sacrifice there, you 
are contributing to this universal purpose, and in 
every reversion of home life to an animal, self- 
indulgent, barbaric type, you are simply retarding 
the process of the world. The earnest expectation 
of the whole creation waits for you. 

Or turn with this same principle to the larger 
world of human society—its progress, its problems, 
and its hopes. Certainly there never was a time 
when so many miuds were so busy with thoughts of 
a healthier and happier social state. Dreamers and 
agitators, workingmen at their benches and schol- 
ars at their desks, poor women at their needles and 
prosperous women at their charities—all are lookin, 
for some golden age when there shall be among us 
a more even distribution of the good things of life. 
Yes! the good things of life—it is to these that 
most of these schemes and dreams are directed 
—a golden age when all shall work generously, and 
none shall overwork ; and, looking backward on the 
grinding lot of the victims of to-day, it will be like 
a horrid dream from which we wake into a peace- 
ful dawn. But now suppose every step of these 
industrial changes taken ; suppose the fortunes of 
the rich laid low, and the poverty of the poor turned 
to a competency ; suppose all the mechanical diffi- 
culties of such a revolution overcome; even then 
where should we be? Would the evolution of soci- 
ety be complete? Would its new relations work 
without friction or check? On the contrary, we 
should be at precisely the point where this whole 
industrial creation would show itself a waiting ere- 
ation—waiting for the revealing of the sons of God. 
We should be like people who had created with toil 
and skill the most delicate of engines, and then had 
only unskilled mechanies to set it at work. These 
good things of life which would be thus flung to us 
—could we use them, or would they be our ruin? 
This delicate engine of a revolutionized society— 
could we handle it, or should we shatter it at the 
very start? That would depend, not on the engine, 
but on the engineers. People seem to think that if 
they can only reconstruct the machinery of society 
it will run itself. They see that in the lower stages 
of social evolution machinery does a great deal. 
They see the State preserving itself by legislation 
and regulation; they see some evils checked by 
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law and some gain made by compulsion, and they 
suppose that the whole creation of a perfect social 
state is to come by some such outward pressure. 
But the fact is, that at a certain point the move- 
ment of society becomes, not mechanical, but moral. 
It is not a question of checking and controlling 
men, but of calling forth the best in men; and at 
that point the movement waits, not for new economic 
laws or social schemes, but for better souls, for 
higher impulses, for the revealing of the sons of 
God. Here, then, let us suppose, is the programme 
of the revolutionist, and his promise of the ease and 
equity of some better time; and one need express 
here no judgment whatever about the plan itself in 
order to see the first condition of its possibility. It 
needs, first of all, a new type of human being, un- 
selfish, honorable, and loyal in all respects. There 
is no place in its programme for the thriftless, the 
sinner, or the drone. Its whole creation waits until 
the sons of God are revealed. You may devise the 
most ingenious system for making all work for the 
good of all, but you can perpetuate such a system 
only by making men love one another. Given a 
competing race of men, and no device of legislation 
can abolish competition. Given a regenerated race 
of men, and a new social state of common life and 
ownership might be maintained; but one must also 
say, given a regenerated race of men and a new 
social state would seem to be superfluous. 

I have dwelt long enough on these social aspects 
of the principle we are tracing, and I turn, lastly, 
to its personal lesson and law. When we speak 
thus of creation as waiting on character, and of the 
fulfillment of the plan of God as dependent on the 
help of man, of what is it that we are really talk- 
ing? We are in reality naming the most tremen- 
dous impulse for the right conduct of life which can 
possibly be felt. Why should any one of us, we 
must often ask ourselves, try so hard to make the 
most of himself? What sufficient impulse sum- 
mons him to his best? Why should he train him- 
self by bodily exercise, by intellectual study, and by 
moral restraint to be as much of a man as in him 


lies? Why not abandon himself, if he so pleases, ° 


to passion or indolence instead of making a hard 
fight for discipline and self-control? There are 
various answers to this question, and each has a 
certain degree of truth. ‘“ Because the higher path 
is the path of happiness —that is the first answer, 
and it is a true answer. There are, of course, 
sources of happiness in pure and healthy manhood 
which the lower life does not share. But with the 
happiness, as every one knows, come the conflict 
and pain; with the new ideals the new disappoint- 
ments; and always there is the pull of animal 
pleasures dragging one down to other ways of hap- 
piness. And so the philosopher may preach of the 
desire for happiness as enough to make one refined 
and humane, but passionate and eager manhood 
will not be checked by its philosophy, and the search 
for happiness will not reveal the sons of God. 
„Because you are here to save your soul —that is 
another answer; and again it is true. For what is 
a saved soul? It is a healthy, a developed soul, a 
soul grown up into the stature of Christ, revealed 
to itself as a son of God. But, after all, this, as a 
supreme motive of life, is mere selfishness, mere 
self-interest, mere self-culture. It is simply a wise 
calculation of the greater gain. I restrain myself 
from some pleasures now that I may have vastly 
greater pleasures in the end. No! such personal 
considerations as these can never be the supreme 
impulse of the self-forgetful and holy life. Con- 
trast them now with the reason for holiness which 
St. Paul lays down, and see the tremendous chasm 
which lies between it and the desire for happiness, 
or even for salvation itself. What the Apostle says 
is simply this: Here is Almighty God working 
out through the long ages his purpose toward the 
world. He comes to a certain point, and there, by 
the very necessity of things, his work passes out of 
the region ef natural law and self-acting methods, 
and has to be done through human beings. They 
become the instruments of the higher forms of evo- 
lution. The work of God moves on through the 
revealing of the sons of God. Now, suppose any 
soul fails of its higher capacities and remains stunted 
and unrevealed. Is that merely a personal loss of 
happiness or of salvation? On the contrary, it is a 
loss so vast as to make every personal motive shrink 
into insignificance. It is simply so far the retarding 
of the perfect and universal work of God. There 
are purposes which God himself cannot fulfill on 
earth except through you, and every sin of yours is 
a barrier set in God's way.” When a man says 
that to himself, he has a motive worth having. To 
be sinning, not against one’s self, but against the 
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universe ; in the petty yielding to your own indolence 
or neglect to be a hinderer of God's great ends in 
the world—that is what gives awfulness to every 
thought of sin. To injure, blot, ruin one's self 
that may be a small matter; but to hold back the 
vast mechanism of creation—that gives your little 
life significance. It is as in some great factory 
where the looms go weaving with their leapin 
shuttles the millions of yards of cloth, and then 
a sudden one thread breaks, and the loom stops 
short in its progress, lest the whole intricate work 
be marred. And then, to turn the matter round, 
think how this thought affects every desire for 
good. There is one aspect of life of which I feel 
sure we take too little notice, and which is con- 
stantly hindering and paralyzing many a sincere 
desire to do right. It is the sense of insignificance. 
A man looks at his life, and it is a poor, feeble, insig- 
nificant thing. He says to himself. Here am I, with 
my infinitely unimportant life, influencing nobody, 
observed by nobody. Of what earthly importance is it 
that I should struggle thus against the stream of my 
tendency and taste? Why not let my turbulent 
ions sweep me down their stream and bury m 
insignificant life in their unhindered current?’ 
That is the unconscious defense of many a ruined 
life. For one man who errs by thinking too much 
of himself, ten, I believe, fail by not, in the true 
sense of the phrase, thinking enough of themselves. 
But now comes the Apostle into the midst of this 
sluggish, half-hearted, spurious modesty, and says 
to your soul, “ Yes, taken by itself, your life is cer- 
tainly a very insignificant affair; but placed as you 
happen to be placed, in the kind of a universe which 
God has happened to make, your life becomes of 
infinite importance. For God has chosen to work 
out his designs, not in spite of you, but through you; 
and where you fail, he halts. Almighty God needs 
you. You are not your own, either to be insignifi- 
cant or great, but you are in the service of that 
which is greater than yourself, and that service 
touches your life with its own greatness.” It is as 
though you were a lighthouse-keeper set to do your 
duty on your bare rock. Can any life be more un- 
praised or insignificant? Why sit through weary 
nights to keep your flame alive? Why not sleep 
on, all unobserved, and let your little light go out ? 
Because it is not your light—that isthe point. You 
are not its owner, you are its keeper. That is your 
name. You are a light-keeper. You are set — 
with this as your trust. The great design of the 
Power you serve takes you thus out of your insig- 
nificance, and while you sit there in the shadow of 
your lonely tower, ship after ship is looking to you 
across the sea, and many a man God that, 
while lights which burn for themselves go out, your 
light will be surely burning. The earnest expecta- 
tion of many a storm-tossed sailor waits for the 
revealing of your friendly gleam. The safety of 
many a life that passes by you in the dark is trusted 
from night to night to you. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The 
Christan Union, accompanied oth, a postage stamp, will re- 
ceive a reply either through the columns of the paper or by personal 
letter. answer will be given as promptly as practicable. } 


Will you please explain Matt. vii., 7; Mark xi., 24; Luke 
xi., 8, 9, 10; John xiv., 13, in the line of divine love? From 
the fact that there are people who in youth gave up worldly 
interests for Christ, how is it they are left in trial and pov- 
erty ? A. K. 

Reading between the lines of this inquiry to get our 
friend's full meaning, we reply that prayer, to be 
effective, must be the prayer of the whole man — not 
merely of the heart and mouth, but of the hands 
and mind. Divine Love, which makes such prayer a 
means of blessing, does not guarantee us against trial 
and poverty, whether as consequences of our unwise 
management, or of our defects of temper which alienate 
friends, or as the disciplinary evils which come upon us 
through others’ fault. 


Please answer the following: 1. Did Luther reject the 
Book of Job as belonging to the Holy Seriptures? 2. Can 
the living consult the dead? 3. Did the Witch of Endor call 
up the veritable Samuel? 4. What is the origin of evil ? 
5. Is there a probationary state beyond this life? 6. Who 
wrote the Book of Hebrews? 7. Please name the best com- 
mentary on the Bible. J. W. 

1. No; see his “ Table Talk,” xxv., where he speaks 
of it as “ admirable,” and “for the comfort and con- 
solation of all sorrowful, troubled, and perplexed 
hearts, who resist the devil.” 2. No. 3. No; shedid 
only what “spirit mediums” now do. See Inquiring 
Friends column of April 10. 4. Physical, or natural, 
evils are not evil in themselves, but evil to us on ac- 
count of our imperfection. Moral evil, or sin, is evil 
in itself,as the perverse preference of a seeming 
or an inferior good, to that which is real or higher 
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good. The origin of this evil preference is in the weak- 
ness of the higher nature („spirit“) in its conflict with 
the lower nature (“flesh”). 5. Not that amy one can 
reckon upon. It is a matter of speculation. 6. It is 
admitted to have proceeded “ from the school of Paul.” 
A favorite conjecture ascribes it to Apollos. 7. There 
isn’t any best,“ except on se books. The 
Commentary costs about 830; How's, 
about 87. 


Please direct me to a history of the Old Catholic movement, 
the time and cause of separation, difference between them 
and the regular Catholics, and the end they hope to accom- 
p lish by separate organization. G. W. F. 

“The New Reformation,” published in England, 
1875. The “Schaff-Herzog ” and the International 
3 — ” give good summaries. For an estimate 
of Dollinger, the Old Catholic leader, see the “Andover 
Review,” February, 1890. * 


As a reader of The Christian Union I venture to ask you 
what is the New Theology. I often hear it spoken of, see 
it in print, but confess my entire ignorance of what it is ex- 
cont in generalities. Won't you kindly give a synopsis, or as 
full an exposition of it as possible? Olm THEoLoay.”’ 

Dr. Abbott’s statement of belief, published in The 
Christian Union of January 23, will probably serve as 
an exposition of the general spirit of the New Theology 
better than any statement that we could make brief 
enough for the limits of this column. 


Can you tell me where I can procure a short tract to put 
into the hands of persons recently converted or newly come 
into the church thing in the right spirit and really 
useful ? E. T. H. 

“Suggestions and Questions for Beginning the 
Christian Life,” by the Rev. A. H. Bradford, D.D. 
(Congregational Publishing Society, Boston.) 


I wish to ask you what could or should have been done 
under the following circumstances: The writer was recently 
present at a dinner of an athletic club, about sixty being 
present, and mostly young men of twenty or thereabouts. 
At somebcdy’s request the president called upon a guest, a 
middle-aged man, who, as his addition to the entertainment, 
read what according to his ideas was a very humorous piece, 
but, according. to the writer and his friends, a most rank 

iece of indecency, and entirely out of place on any occasion. 
The writer, as an older man and a past officer of the club, 
felt that if anything was to be done he was the best one to 
do it, and he knew that the presiding officer thought as 
he did about it. Moreover, he was the next speaker. Now, 
what was the proper thing to have been done? Should the 
president have ruled the emarks out of order? Should the 
writer or other member have raised a point of order and 
pealed to the president? Should the president, as a slight 
rebuke, have announced after the ing that he did not 
hold himself responsible for the last remarks? Should the 
writer, as next speaker, have taken exception to the subject 
matter presented? Or, as actually happened, should all 
have let it pass unchallenged rather than disturb the dinner ? 
I think the presentation of such an actual case and a discus- 
sion of the duties of members present is more instructive and 
leaves more lasting impression than a dozen sermons. II. 


The — lies in the offender’s claim, as a guest, 
to courtesy. But courtesy does not impose acquiescence 
in wrong. It is hard for one not present to draw the 
line where forbearance should cease. If this offender 
was not interfered with in the act, the same scruple of 
courtesy would bar public censure afterward, as | 

as he was present. as it, then, better to tolerate the 
offense, or to interrupt the offender? We think that, 
in general, such offenses obtain too much toleration. 
In this case, the offender should have been courteous! 
reminded that it was the practice of the club to permit 
no language unsuited to the presence of ladies. This 
(on general principles) was the duty of the president ; 
in this case it seems to have been the duty of the 
writer in aid of the president. 


What is meant by process work as applied to illustra- 
tions in magazines ? H. T. 8. 

Any method of reproducing a picture in which the 
graver's tool or lithography is not used. Photo- 
engraving, photogravure, and many other “ processes” 
are now used largely in illustration where wood engrav- 
ing was formerly employed. Ina simple form of the 
process a photograph is taken on gelatine, which is ex- 

to the sun, when the lines of the photograph 
harden. The rest of the gelatine is washed away, and, 
after some intermediate steps, an electrotype is ob- 
tained. 

What is the size of Germany’s standing army? What is 
its annual expense to the state? And what are the condi- 
tions and term of service in it? How is it filled? Answers 
to these questions will oblige a subscriber. D. E. F. 

On the peace footing, 17,183 officers, 401,659 rank 
and file, 79,893 horses ; on a war footing, 31,843 of- 
ficers, 1,283,791 rank and file, 301,536 horses. The 
total army and navy expenditures in 1874 were about 
eighty-five million dollars. These figures are from the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, whieh will give you informa- 
tion too extended to be quoted here. 


Will some one please inform me in your column of In- 
quiring Friends who is the author of the following, which is 
the last of five stanzas entitled Respite :”’ 


This life is all resistance and repression. 
Dear God, if in that other world anseen 
Not rest we find, but new life and progression, 
Grant us a respite in the grave between! 


M. H. B. 
Can any one inform me thro “ Inquiring Friends 
what music is suitable for use in = Be of 1 
and where it can be obtained ? E. W. W. 


Will some one tell me how to clean a shell comb without 
sending it to the jeweler, which is an expensive process ty 
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MAY 15, 1890. 


Tun Eveninc Lamp. 


HARD ON REVIEWERS. 


We heard the other day of a journaliste—the 
terms lady-journalist, or woman-journalist, or 
female-journalist, seem somehow or other rather 
unpleasant to the mind and ear—who reviews 
five hundred books a year for the newspaper with 
which she is connected. After reading the follow- 
ing astonishing statistics, credited by the New York 
“Commercial Advertiser” to the “ Ledger,” we 
e other 


wonder what she can possibly do about 
4,131: 


“ During the year 1889 nearly 17,000 different books 
were printed in Germany. According to the — 
impression it would be expected that France or England 
would, as respects the number of books published, rank 
second to the German Empire, and with closely approx- 
imating figures. As a matter of fact, however, statis- 
tics reveal the surprising truth that Italy is second, and 
a distant second, with 10,863 publications. Even more 
astonishing is the fact that Russia, exclusive of Finland, 
is third, with 7,427 publications. England is fourth, 
with 6,581. The United States shows only 4,631. 
From these statistics it is seen that Germany’s record 
is nearly equal to those of Italy and Russia combined, 
and also nearly equal to the combined records of the 
United States, England, and Russia. Many, indeed 
nearly a majority, of the German books published dur- 
ing the year were directly educational, a statement 
which may be explained by the fact that every pro- 
fessor and man of letters in Teutonia is expected to 
publish a book at least as often as once in four 
years.” 

ARE YOU AN “IF” OR AN “as”? 


The genial “ Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table is 
again holding some of his delightful conversations 
at a teatable set by the “ Atlantic Monthly,” to 
which all its readers are generously invited to be 
guests. At a recent tea, the account of which is 
given in the May “Atlantic,” the Autocrat makes 
the following novel classification of humanity: 


“You can divide mankind in the same way, I said. 
Two words, each of two letters, will serve to distin- 
guish two classes of human beings who constitute the 
principal divisions of mankind. Can any of you tell 
what those two words are ? 

“* Give me five letters,’ cried Number Seven, ‘and I 
can solve your problem! F-o-o-l-s—those five letters 
will give you the first and largest half. For the other 
fraction—’ 

“Oh, but, said I, I — 4 absolutely to two let- 
ters. If you are going to e five, you may as well 
take twenty or a hundred. 

“After a few attempts, the company gave it up. 
The nearest approach to the correct answer was 
Number Five’s guess of Oh and Ah; Oh signifying 
eternal striving after an ideal, which belongs to one 
kind of nature, and Ah the satisfaction of the other 
kind of nature, which rests at ease in what it has 
attained. 

“Good ! I said to Number Five, but not the answer 
I am after. The great division between human beings 
is into the //s and the Ases. 

Is the last word to be spelt with one or two s's?““ 
asked the young doctor. 

“The company laughed feebly at this question. I 
answered it soberly. With one s. There are more 
foolish people among the //s than there are among the 
Ases. 

“The company looked puzzled, and asked for an ex- 

on. 

“This is the meaning of those two words as | inter- 
pret them : 

it were—if it might be—i/ it could be it had 
been. One portion of mankind go through life always 
regretting, always whining, always imagining. These 
are the people whose backbones remain cartilaginous 
all their lives long, as do those of certain other verte- 
brate animals—the sturgeons, for instance. A good 
—— poets must be classed with this group of verte- 

rates. 

“ As it is—this is the way in which the other class of 
people look at the conditions in which they find them- 
selves. They may be optimists or pessimists—they are 
very largely optimists—but, taking things just as they 
find them, they adjust the facts to their wishes if they 
can; and if > be cannot, then they adjust themselves 
to the facts. I venture to say that if one should count 
the I/ and the Ases in the conversation of his acquaint- 
ances, he would find the more able and important 
them generals, men of 
b among the Ases, and the majority of the con- 
spicuous failures among the //s. 1 don’t know but this 
would be as good a test as that of Gideon—lapping the 
water or taking it up in the hand. I have a poetical 
friend whose conversation is starred as thick with i/s 
as a boiled ham is with cloves. But another friend of 
mine, a business man, whom I trust in making my in- 
vestments, would not let me meddle with a certain 
stock which I fancied, because, as he said, ‘ There are 
too many ifs in it. As it now looks I wouldn’t touch 
it. 


ia 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


A FOUR-FOOTED REASONER. 


At least it seems as if he must exercise the rea- 
soning faculty when one reads these facts about him 
offered by the Pittsburg “ Dispatch :” 


“Wade, the big English mastiff mentioned above, is 
the actor. In the morning of six days of the week you 
may see Wade solemnly strolling about the lawn, or 
lying gracefully posed, with his grand head between his 
forepaws, on the porch. But on the seventh day—lit- 
erally the seventh of the week, Saturday—after break- 
fast, at which meal he always on that day refuses to 
participate, Wade invariably accompanies his master’s 
man to the railroad station. Every day, by a certain 
morning train, the supples of meat, groceries, ete., 
come down to the neighboring railroad station, and the 
hired man goes to fetch them. On five days—for Sun- 
day is out of the count, of course—he goes alone. When 
Saturday comes he has Wade for a companion. 

“ Why does Wade eat no breakfast on Saturdays ? 
Why does he on that morning alone, and then uninvited, 
go down to the railroad station ? 

„On Saturdays the butcher puts in the basket for this 
household a piece of meat especially for the lordly 
mastiff. Wade knows that a neck of beef or some 
other choice morsel is his every Saturday morning. 
He refuses to spoil his appetite, therefore, by eating the 
usual breakfast prepared for him, and he watches for 
the departure of the hired man only on that particular 
morning. 

“Wade must have done some deep thinking: he 
must be able to count the days. Saturday is like all 
other days in that household, yet Wade knows it 
directly he wakes, and arranges his — 3 ac- 
cordance with his foreknowledge of the butcher’s pro- 
vision for him. That is to say, the mastiff exercises 
the rational power of which man would fain persuade 
himself he has the monopoly. ‘To echo the passionate 
exclamation of many a little child, ‘Oh, that do 
could talk!’ What startling revelations they might 
make !” 


BEAUTY AND MORALS. 


There have been lately given in this city a series 
of lectures on physical culture and development by 
Mrs. Jenness-Miller and Miss Mabel Jenness, which 
have deservedly attracted considerable attention and 
commendation. Grace, beauty, and physical con- 
ditions have certainly an important relation to good 
morals; what some of those relations are Miss 
Jenness pointed out in a recent lecture, from a 
report of which in the New York “Sun” we quote 
the following passages : 


“Tt is not my province this morning to give a lecture 
upon etiquette, but to speak upon moral expression in 
relation to carriage, address, and all that goes to make 
up correct and respectful deportment. A graceful bear- 
ing and courteous manners are not picked up in a day ; 
they are not assumed and thrown aside as occasion may 
demand ; they are the result of muscular freedom and 
a gracious attitude of heart. I place muscular freedom 
first, for while it is true that a kind heart is always the 
mainspring of kind and gracious manner, it is equally 
true that one may become so muscle-bound that the 
body will be incapable of reporting the soul with any 
degree of accuracy. Some of the kindest and most 
generous people in the world are irritating in their 
manners, and, through a self-consciousness engendered 
by a lack of physical freedom, they offend against the 
proprieties in social intercourse. Indifference to delicate 
and refined manners is often the result of neglect in the 
early education of the child, or a mistaken conception as 
to what constitutes genuine simplicity and correctness 
of deportment. Now, a disregard of the laws of good 
breeding offends those about us, and nobody has any 
personal right to indulge habits likely to offend any 
part of the world they will come in contact with. It 
sometimes seems as if society had adopted as correct 
many useless customs, but on reflection we may deter- 
mine that they are usually founded out of considera- 
tion of the feelings of those about us, and betray in their 

rformance one’s character. In the simple ceremony 
of shaking hands all have experienced divers sensations, 
but few have attempted to trace them to their hidden 
sources. There is the person who performs the act of 
courtesy with a turbulent energy that is painful, and 
the one who — the disappointing, listless touch of 
indifference. One gingerly offers the finger tips, in con- 
descension, and another extends the receptive hand, 
which takes, but does not give, the generous pressure 
and hearty clasp. There is the fisty clasp’ of the 
modern Uriah Hien and the friendly hand, open to 
receive and generous to give of its bounding vitality, 
whose touch imparts a thrill of kindly kinship, and 
establishes a mutual sympathy between the best char- 
acteristics of the persons meeting. If this latter effect 
is not produced, that form of greeting might better be 
dispensed with altogether, for to shake hands with a 
person whose magnetism is opposed and irritating to 
yours is not only offensive, but detrimental. 

“There are some inelegant customs which, when 
acquired, must be overcome by constant thought, and 
one of these is the habit of grimacing, for which Ameri- 
can ladies are so much criticised. Of course it is de- 
sirable to have a mobile expression, but when every 
thought is allowed to write itself in our faces, it is un- 
pleasant for those about us. If only pleasant impres- 
sions were conveyed, so much harm would not be done ; 
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but the curl of the scornful lip and the disdainfully 
elevated brows are more cruel than words at times. 
Anything in our deportment which tends to irritate or 
annoy other people is inelegant. 

“ Another very inelegant thing so characteristic of 
American women is the habit of rushing constantly, 
getting excited and loud-voiced and all out of breath 
over trivial things. You all know the woman who 
comes tearing in and says she can’t stay but a minute, 
and spends half an hour telling you what a hurry she is 
in, and then goes away without accomplishing anything, 
only wearying you and using up her own nervous power. 
It is the reposeful, restful person that you enjoy being 
with. It doesn’t add anything to conversation to be 
brandishing the hands in violent gestures, and excite- 
ment and haste are enemies of grace. Repose means 
health and grace for you, comfort and delight to other 
people. The great fundamental principle of correct de- 
portment is the constant consideration of the people 
about you with a view to make them comfortable and 
happy. Beauty of expression, whether of face or form, 
can only exist where there is harmony and beauty of 
spirit, and to become an artist in expression one must 
cultivate and strengthen the physical organism to 
its utmost, freeing it from all strictures, so that every 
part will yield harmoniously to each separate and pass- 
ing emotion.” 


“4 NEW WAY TO PAY OLD DEBTs.” 


To almost everybody who has ever ridden in a 
New York horse-car or omnibus the name of John 
Stephenson is familiar. His name is as inseparably 
connected with horse-cars in America, North and 
South, Australia, and Europe, as the name of Stein- 
way is with pianos. Mr. Stephenson is now eighty- 
one years old, and has been so marked a character 
in the manufacturing life of New York that the 
New York “ Sun” devoted two columns of a recent 
issue to an interesting illustrated article about him, 
from which we take the following incident : 


“He has another motto that he adopted before street- 
cars ever were heard of, and which his friends say he 
carries out as persistently and conscientiously as he 
does his determination to see that every nation shall 
be able to ride in its own street-cars ; that motto is, 
Never turn out a bad piece of work ’—not such an un- 
usual motto for a man to live up to in his business, but 
one that is seldom carried into every-day family and 
social life, at least to the extent that Mr. Stephenson 
carried it. He has probably for full half a century 
been the most notoriously honest man in the city of 
New York. It was almost fifty years ago that a huge 
truck drawn by four horses paraded up and down 
Broadway bearing a huge placard informing the publie 
that ‘This is the way one bankrupt pays his debts ; 
his name is Honest John Stephenson.’ The story of 
the truck was that, some time before, Stephenson had 
failed and paid fifty cents on the dollar. Getting on 
his feet again, he had paid off, one by one, as fast as he 
was able, the other fifty cents to all his creditors but 
Jordan L. Mott, who stubbornly refused to accept his 
debt, telling Stephenson that the failure had been an 
honest one, and that his indebtedness was legally and 
morally wiped out by the bankruptey — 
Stepheuson could not force Mott to take the money, 
but when Mott ordered a truck from Stephenson the 
latter built it and delivered it according to orders, and 
then sent the bill indorsed ‘ Received payment by 
bankruptcy debt, John Stephenson.“ It was Mott, then, 
who could not force Stephenson to accept the money, 
and he got square by hitching up four horses to the 
truck and having it driven up and down the city with 
the placard upon it. 

„Stephenson was a pretty well known man in New 
York before that, and he was not any less known after 
it. He had a pretty hard time getting started after 
that first failure, but once he was fairly on his feet no 
man in the city could command capital more easily. 
Among old-time New Yorkers no one asked a better 
bond than his word for all the money he wanted.” 


MODEL TENEMENTS-——BUT THEY ARE FOR HORSES. 


After seeing some of the wretched tenement- 
houses in the “slums” of New York—and there 
are plenty of such miserable homes—one cannot 
help feeling that the contrast is too violent on read- 
ing the description of a famous stable which the 
New York correspondent of the Richmond“ Times 
gives to the readers of that paper : 


One of the finest stables in the city belongs to Mr. 
Frank Work. It is on Fifty-fifth Street, very far west. 
Brick and red sandstone are the materials used for its 
construction, and the entire building is lined with oak. 
The interior is richly ornamented with serolled iron and 
brass. The windows and the doors of all the harness 
cupboards are of plate glass. 

“The stalls of his tavorite team ought to be called 
rooms, so spacious are they. In the roof of each a dome 
of glass is set, which lets in the sunshine and keeps the 
stall sweet and clean. 

„Mr. Work does not believe in dark stables. The 
walls of these rooms are of polished oak, with the railing 
above of scrolled brass. The feeding-troughs are of 
blue and white tiles, and are kept immaculately clean. 
Fresh air is pumped into the stalls by engines, and the 
electric light is used throughout the building.” 


* 
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RELICGIOUS News. 


— 


WORK AMONG CHICAGO BOHEMIANS. 
By THE Rev. T. P. PRUDDEN. 


NY one who looks for them can doubtless find 
heathen enough near his own home, and mis- 
sionary work in many forms. But it is somewhat 
novel to visit a Foreign Missionary station, see its 
machinery in full operation, look on the men, women, 
and children with foreign faces gathered therein, 
and listen while they sing hymns, read responsively, 
and are addressed in a strange tongue. And when 
one can do this by simply riding on a street-car for 
half an hour, one feels that the earth is growing 
small and that Foreign Missions are much nearer 
than 
“ Tndia’s coral strand, or 
Afric’s sunny fountains.” 

There are between 40,000 and 50,000 Bohemians 
in Chicago, and some districts seem to have been 
largely monopolized by them. As one enters such 
a neighborhood, the buildings and general appear- 
ance are not peculiar. But the names on business 
signs, the different character of the faces one sees, 
the frequent conversations in an unknown language 
that one may overhear even among the abundant 
children, the fact that one may ask a question with- 
out being understood, as well as many little oddities 
in the dress of women and children, all make one 
feel as if not in one’s own native land. About six 
years ago the Rev. and Mrs. E. A. Adams, who had 
been missionaries in Prague, began Christian work 
in such a community. It was work of the same kind 
that they had formerly done in Bohemia, and con- 
ducted in the same way. The people were of the 
same class, held the same views, and were nearly 
as far from adopting American ideas and customs 
as if they still dwelt on the banks of the Moldau. 
Many of them were and are Roman Catholics, more 
of them are without any religion, and a large pro- 
portion of them are those represented by the Social- 
ists of Chicago. 

As soon as possible a corner saloon was con- 
verted into a chapel, dingy and ill ventilated, but 
in a central location, and there until now Mr. 
Adams has preached in Bohemian and in English, 
and, mainly with the assistance of Mrs. Adams and 
his daughters, has carried on sewing, industrial, and 
Sunday schools, a kindergarten, and other kinds of 
work. But it is especially by their home and per- 
sonal influence that these missionaries have estab- 
lished what promises to be a great movement for 
good. They have not lived in another part of the 
city and gone into the Bohemian district to hold 
meetings, but have made their home among those 
to whom they ministered, and have opened that 
home to all who would come to it, until it has 
become a center where not only children, but young 
men and women, and many mothers with their 
infants, have been accustomed to gather. Thus, 
speaking the language of the Bohemians and living 
with them as friends, they have shut themselves 
away from American life almost as much as if they 
were still in Prague. 

In addition to other work Mr. Adams has for two 
or more years edited and published a Bohemian 
paper, which has become so much of a power that 
both Roman Catholics and atheistic Socialists have 
united in hearty hostility to it. Its circulation, 
though not large, extends among the Bohemians of 
the West, and it aims to spread a knowledge of 
American institutions and civilization, as well as 
of Christianity. 

In 1888 a church was organized of about forty 
members, and now for many months a branch mis- 
_ sion, one mile further west, has been carried or. 
The work has grown to such an extent that, besides 
Mr. Adams and his family, Miss Salava, a native 
Bohemian, spends her whole time in household visi- 
tation among all classes, and on May 1, by the ad- 
vice of a large council, the Rev. F. T. Bastel, also 
a native of Bohemia, was ordained, that he might 
become an assistant pastor. He has received a part 
of his training at Oberlin, and with Dr. Schauftler 
in Cleveland, but as a final preparation he spent a 
year in missionary work in Prague, in order, as he 
said, “to get ready to be a missionary in Chicago.“ 
The attention of those who grumble because Amer- 
ica sends so many missionaries abroad is called to 
the fact that already native Christians from foreign 
mission fields have begun to come here to work 
among the poor heathen of Christian America, 
where perhaps it seems to them, in turn, that 

“Every prospect pleases, 
And only man is vile.” 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


For a long time the old quarters have been inade- 
quate, but on May 1 and 4 a large and very com- 
plete building for the use of this mission was dedi- 
cated, four services being held, and addresses being 
made in English by many pastors of Chicago, and 
in Bohemian by Dr. Schauffler and Mr. Adams. 
One who has not experienced it has yet to learn 
how delightfully a congregation can unite in sing- 
ing the Doxology and other hymns, even when 
the words used are in two different languages. 
It is certainly possible to be very devotional 
though prayer and exhortation be in an unknown 
tongue. 

The building is situated on one of the busy streets, 
and is a model for its purposes. Almost any church 
might like to have as complete an equipment. On 
the basement floor are bright rooms for the girls’ 
society and for a large boys’ club, and these rooms, 
being thrown together, will accommodate two hun- 
dred people for a service in English, while one in 
Bohemian is being held elsewhere. Behind these 
are rooms for a manual training and a cooking 
school, besides quarters for the janitor. 

Above, and reached by a cheerful entrance, is 
the pastor’s office or study on the right, and a very 
light parlor or prayer-meeting room, which, by 
means of lifting doors, easily becomes a part of the 
main audience-room. The latter, with a seating 
capacity in itself of 700, and with the connecting 
rooms of 1,300, is furnished with chairs, finished 
in pine, and made very bright by a large sky- 
light. Opposite the platform is the gallery, with 
class-rooms, separable by lifting doors, while further 
in the rear is a large infant class or kindergarten 
room capable of holding four hundred children, and 
which may also be united with the auditorium. A 
story higher are rooms where the women gather 
for instruction and social meetings, bringing their 
babies with them, and a room for the compositors 
on the Bohemian paper. Altogether there are 
twenty separate rooms, most of them—excepting 
the class-rooms—furnished with a mantel and a 
fireplace for ventilation. It is a building to be 
used every day for many Pye and its 
total cost has been only $28,000, aside from the 
land. 

In the congregation at the dedicatory services 
one could not fail to notice the women, with shawls 
of many colors, but usually black, over their heads 
—a large number of them with babies, whose voices 
were frequently heard; also young women with 
bronzed faces and bare heads, and, here and there, 
earnest-looking men, bearing the marks of their 
nationality in their features. A large part of the 
congregation, however, was young people, while 
over in the infant class room two hundred little 
ones sat as quietly during the long exercises as if 
they were not heathen at all. 

Though this work is under the auspices of the 
City Missionary Society and the Illinois Home Mis- 
sionary Society, it is not denominational, excepting 
as its pastor is a Congregational minister; but it 
is broadly Christian, and includes a great deal more 
than simply preaching. Many men not usually in- 
terested in missions have contributed to carry it on. 
It is the main work done among the Bohemians, 
although both the Methodists and Baptists are 
active. Most of all, however, it has been sustained 
by the untiring labors and influence of Deacon 
C. F. Gates, of the New England Church, who, 
through it, has been a foreign missionary as truly 
as his son, who is now laboring in Turkey. 


THE NEESIMA MEMORIAL HALL. 


Six hundred students, in the middle of the night, 
moving in procession through the streets of Kyoto, 
bearing on their shoulders by turns from the railway 
station to his former residence, a distance of two miles 
or more, a casket that contained all that was left to 
them of their loved and honored President, gave proof, 
as nothing else could have done, of the esteem in which 
Joseph Hardy Neesima was held by those who knew 
him best. It was not so much that he had founded the 
Doshisha, a great Christian institution of learning, as 
it was his humble, self-denying consecration to the 
cause of Christ and the welfare of Japan that called 
forth such an expression of personal regard. 

Hardly had the last tributes of respect and affection 
been rendered in the public religious services two days 
after, when the Alumni of the Doshisha decided to raise 
funds to erect a memorial hall to bear his name. 
Though mostly young men of limited means—pastors, 
preachers, and teachers—they resolved to raise five 
thousand yen (about 34,000 gold) for a building to be 
devoted to the uses of the theological department, to 
mark the special interest of Dr. Neesima in the evan- 
gelization of his countrymen. They wished to raise 
this sum from his personal friends, and from those who 
felt under the greatest personal obligation to him for 
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the Christian influence he had exerted on their lives 
and character. They would leave to others the privi- 
lege of completing the endowment of a de ent in 
the Christian university for which he raised not 
far from $60,000, but would take upon themselves, as 
their labor of love, as their special tribute to one to 
— they owed so much, the erection of the memorial 


The sum proposed, though quite large for these 
young men to raise, is not sufficient to provide ade- 
quately for the theological students, already number- 
ing eighty, and soon, it is hoped, to number twice or 
three times as many; and as a small and cheaply fur- 
nished building would compare unfavorably with the 
hall for literary purposes, which cost over $10,000, 
and with the new hall for the School of Science, now 
in process of erection at a cost of $15,000, it has seemed 
best to the missionaries of the American Board at 
Kyoto that the personal friends of Mr. Neesima in this 
country, those who knew him best and honor him for 
his remarkable services to the cause of Christ and Chris- 
tian civilization, should be asked to aid in the erection 
of this memorial hall. While no general appeal is to 
be made, and no contributions are — from the 
churches or from individuals to the detriment of regu- 
lar donations for missionary objects, are there not indi- 
viduals who will be glad to join these good friends of 
Dr. Neesima in Japan, in the erection of a building 
that shall serve as a common testimonial to one of the 
foremost men of his time, whose name will be con- 
nected with the establishment of Christian institutions 
in his native land? Such contributions as may be 
sent to the Rev. N. G. Clark, Secretary, or to L. S. 
Ward, Treasurer, Congregational House, Boston, will 
be sent forward at once. It is hoped that not less 
than $10,000 in all may be received, so as to erect the 
proposed building — the present summer. What 
is done for Japan should be done quickly. N. G. C. 


SEMINARY ANNIVERSARIES. 


An announcement was made at the anniversary of 
the Union Theological Seminary in this city, last week, 
of great importance, and which caused general enthusi- 
asm. Mr. Charles Butler, the President of the Board 
of Directors, stated that he would present an en- 
dowment of $100,000 to the Seminary for a chair in 
Biblical Theology. The endowment is to take effect 
absolutely in 1900. Mr. Butler has been connected 
with the institution since its formation in 1835. He 
announced at the same time that he had decided upon 
a similar endowment for the New York University, of 
whose Council he is President, and with which he has 
also been connected for many years. 

The address to the graduating class was delivered 
by the Rev. Dr. Thomas J. Hastings; there were thirty- 
nine who received degrees. 


The exercises of the seventy-sixth annual commence- 
ment of the Princeton Theological Seminary took place 
on Tuesday of last week, a class of fifty-nine uat- 
ing. In the seminary fellowships, worth each, 
Lewis B. Patton received the prize. George E. Eddy 
received the Hebrew fellowship. The ad to the 
— class was given by the Rev. Dr. Erskine, of 

ewville, Pa. Before the Alumni Association the Rev. 
Dr. John Hall, of New York, and the Rev. Dr. George 
T. Purves, of Pittsburg, Pa., delivered addresses upon 
the following subj t: “ How Shall Preaching be Made 
Most Effective?” These addresses were followed by 
a discussion of that subject, which was participated in 
by the Rev. Theodore L. Cuyler, of Brooklyn, ex- 
President MeCosh, of Princeton, and others. 


At the closing of the Hartford Seminary it was an- 
nounced that alumni and friends had contributed $7,000 
to meet the deficiency in current accounts, due to 
shrinkage in the interest received from already inade- 
quate endowment. They had also secured the addition 
of $35,000 to the permanent funds. But the income of 
$200,000 additional endowment was needed for main- 
tenance as well as to make any further realization of 
the ideals of the institution ible ; and the members 
of the Board of Trustees pledged the sum of $10,000 
each year for five years. Newton Case, of Hartford, 
to whom the Seminary was already indebted for its in- 
valuable library of 45,000 volumes, announced his inten- 
tion to erect a library building adequate to the present 
needs and large growth of the collection. The follow- 
ing appointments for the vear were made by the Trus- 
tees: The Rev. A.C. Thompson, D. D., of Boston, to be 
lecturer on foreign missions ; the Rev. Austin B. Bas- 
sett, of Williamstown, Mass., to be lecturer in experi- 
ential theology. The Rev. Charles S. Nash received 
the appointment as instructor in elocution and Biblical 
theology, and the Rev. Arthur L. Gillett, now studying 
in Berlin on the William Thompson fellowship, was 
promoted from the instructorship in apologetics which 
he has held, to be associate professor. 


THE SPIRES MEMORIAL. 


It was at Spires, on April 19, 1529, that was adopted 
the famous Declaration of Spiritual Independence. 
This laid down the two great principles : 1. No major- 
ity has the right to enforce obedience in matters of 
religious conscience. 2. Nor has the Diet any author- 
ity to condemn any doctrine which is regarded as 
Christian truth by many of its members, before the 
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decision of a General Council of the Church. This 
manly and positive declaration of the — estates 
made by the rulers of five German States and fourteen 
imperial cities was the standard around which the 
interests of Protestantism in Germany rallied. 

To suitably commemorate this noble protest a move- 
ment was begun in Germany some years ago to build a 
fine church as a monument, to endure forever, of the 
heroism of the fathers. Over $200,000 has already been 
secured. A gift of 5,000 marks has just been received 
from Emperor William, with a hearty expression of his 
good-will to the enterprise. Count Moltke, the his- 
torian Ranke, and many other distinguished men, have 
expressed their approval by contributions and by letters. 
An effort is now being made to aid this memorial fund 
in this country. It is argued that, had not the Spires 
declaration protected Protestantism in Germany, Hol- 
land would never have been in the position to offer 
shelter to the fugitive English Puritans who ultimately 
planted the faith in New England. From all points of 
view the memorial project is one in which all Protestants 
will naturally feel a sincere interest, and we doubt not 
that the support already given by such men as Dr. 
Philip Schaff, Dr. Josiah Strong, Dr. Howard Crosby, 
General O. O. Howard, and Mr. Henry Villard, will be 
largely increased from all directions. Fuller informa- 
tion about the project may be obtained from Mr. A. 
Züllig, 13 Waverley Place, this city. 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


At the annual meeting of the American Bible So- 
ciety at the Bible House in this city last Thursday, the 
annual report showed that the Society had 313 life mem- 
bers and 33 new recognized auxiliaries. Extensive 
improvements had been made in the Bible House, ex- 
ceeding $100,000 in cost. The total cash receipts for 

neral purposes were $597,693.05. In dition, 

2,315.05 was received to be permanently invested. 
The disbursements were $529,955.74. During the 

ear 963,465 volumes were printed at the Bible 

ouse, 4,011 imported from abroad, 414,592 printed 
abroad, and 83,480 purchased abroad. From the Bible 
House 1,006,833 volumes were issued, and 489,224 in 
foreign lands, making a total of 1,496,057. Thirty-two 
thousand seven hundred volumes of the Scriptures were 

rinted in Constantinople, 12,750 in Beyroot, 33,519 in 
Sannin and 223,100 in China. Five hundred and sev- 
enty-five volumes in raised characters for the blind 
were issued, making 16,381 volumes for the blind issued 
in forty-eight years. 

Considerable discussion was caused by the statement 
that 1,118,885 people in this country were unsupplied 
with the Bible, and that “the truth requires the managers 
to declare that the official statistics leave no doubt that 
the number left unsupplied by reason of illiteracy alone 
is very much larger than these figures seem to imply, 
and that they show that illiteracy is the chief hindrance 
to the home work of the Society in placing the Bible in 
every home.” To this several members objected, as- 
serting that there were several other reasons, one being 
the influence of Roman Catholics. Objection was also 
made to the reports calling on the National Govern- 
ment to prevent illiteracy. Finally the Board of Man- 
agers were requested to revise these paragraphs of the 
report before sending it out. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. 


The sixty-fifth annual meeting of the American Tract 
Society was held on May 7 in the Madison Square Pres- 
byterian Church, this city. In the absence of the Pres- 
ident of the Society, Judge Strong, General O. O. 
Howard, honorary Vice-President, presided. 

The report of the Treasurer shows that the receipts 
of the benevolent department during the year were 
$140,940.68, of which $75,772.21 was from donations 
and legacies. The expenditures were $134,160.89, 
leaving a surplus of $6,779.79. The receipts of the 
business department were $257,750.27, ineluding a 
temporary loan of $25,000. The expenditures were 
$264,414.57, leaving a balance overdrawn from the 
benevolent department of $6,664.30. The reports of 
the Publishing Committee showed that publications of 
the value of $171,000 were circulated. General O. O. 
Howard was elected Vice-President. Other officers 
were re-elected. No questions of policy were publicly 
discussed. An anniversary sermon was preached at the 
Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church by Dr. Kellogg, of 
Toronto. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


—Dr. Joseph R. Cummings, President of the North- 
western Methodist University at Evanston, died sud- 
denly, on May 7, at his home in Evanston, III., at the 
age of seventy-three. He had held important profess- 
orships in the Wesleyan and Northwestern Univer- 
sities, and had published several books and pamphlets 
on theological topics. 

—Commissioners from the Presbyterian Synods of 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida 
and South Georgia, met in Atlanta, Ga., last week, to 
disenss the advisability and feasibility of establishing a 
South Atlantic Presbyterian — There is no 
Presbyterian College of high grade in that section. 

The Conference will report favorably to the respective 
Synods. 
3 Quadrennial General Conference of the Meth- 
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odist Epi Church South has just be at St. 
Louis on Wednesday. Delegates from forty con- 
ferences, representing the United States, Brazil, and 
Mexico, were present. Bishop H. N. Tyeire, the senior 
bishop, died, and Bishop Keener’ has become senior 
bishop. The body will elect a bishop before it adjourns. 
The conference consists of 8 bishops and 290 dele- 
gates. Dr. John Matthews delivered a sermon of 
welcome. Bishop Wilson read the episcopal address, 
which shows that the membership of the Church, lay 
and clerical, is 1,177,150, an increase in four years of 
186,000. 

—The Congregational Association of Obio has a 
total of 245 churches, with eight added to the list 
during the past year, with a membership of 31,394. 

—The annual meeting of the John F. Slater Fund 
Trustees took place last week in this city, ex-President 
Hayes presiding. Forty-five thousand dollars was paid 
out last year by the Trustees to advance industrial 
education among the negroes at the South. Dr. Hay- 
good summarized the growth of public school educa- 
tion among the negroes by saying that during the last 
twenty years the States have set apart 345,000,000 for 
this purpose. The total given during the last year is 
$5,000,000. The — pupils at present attending 
16,000 schools number 1,000,000. Manual training is 
to a large extent being introduced into these schools, 
and their standard is steadily rising. 

—The Baptist Missionary Union in Boston was sur- 
prised the other day by a lady and gentleman who 
walked into the office and left 85,000 which they said 
their brother had intended to bequeath to the Union, 
but death overtook him before he made his will. This 
must be refreshing variety in the experience of benevo- 
lent societies, all of which complain that it is a common 
experience for the heirs of deceased persons to try to 
keep the societies out of bequests that have been made 
in a legal manner.—[ New York Sun. 

A press dispatch from Charleston, S. C., says: 
“The negro question was virtually settled in the Epis- 
copal Church of South Carolina by the Diocesan Con- 
vention to-day (May 7). The question came up on an 
amendment to the constitution which allows the only 
colored clergyman in the diocese to retain his seat. 
Bishop Howe, who has steadfastly stood by the colored 
clergymen in their right to a seat in the convention 
without having their credentials submitted to the lay- 
men, has not — his position. The amendment 
was carried by a substantial majority. The seceders 
were not in the convention, although they were repre- 
sented by delegates who took their view of the ques- 
tion. The action is the result of a compromise agreed 
upon two years ago.” ‘The anti-negro party, known as 
the “ seceders,” 102 in number, signed a protest against 
this action, and object to the admission of any negro 
whatever. 

e spring meeting of the New York and Brook- 
lyn Association was held at the Central Congregational 
hurch, New York, May 6. The Revs. D. G. Wylie 
and G. S. Payson, in behalf of the Synod of the Pres- 
byterian Church of the State of New York, urged the 
co-operation of denominations in the interests of moral 
and religious education in the public schools, and a 
committee was appointed to appear in that behalf at 
the meeting of the State Association next month. The 
Rev. J. B. Clark, D. D., read a paper entitled “Should 
Creed Conditions of Church Membership be Simpli- 
fied ?” taking the ground that the conditions of salva- 
tion were sufficient for church membership. After 
addresses by Drs. Abbott and Roberts upon the sym- 
pathetic attitude which the Church should take toward 
the social questions of the day, the Association formally 
approved the statement of its“ Committee of Outlook 
upon Social Questions” (substantially agreeing with the 
position taken by The Christian Union). The colla- 
tion following was enlivened by one of the Rev. 
W. G. Puddefoot’s unreportable humorous speeches. 
At the evening session Mr. H. W. Mabie read a 
paper on “ The Spiritual Element in Modern Litera- 
ture.“ 

— The sixty-fourth anniversary of the American 
Home Missionary Society will be held in Saratoga, 
June 3-5. It is expected that this anniversary will see 
one of the largest and most enthusiastic gatherings in 
the history of the society. Addresses will be delivered 
by many prominent clergymen, among whom will be 
the Rev. Drs. John K. McLean, of Oakland, Cal, 
Charles H. Richards, of Philadelphia, S. H. Virgin, 
of New York, and the Rev. George A. Hood, of Bos- 
ton. 

—The sixty-sixth annual anniversary of the Ameri- 
can Sunday-School Union was held in the First Presby- 
terian Church of Trenton, N. J., on Sunday. Addresses 
were made by Dr. John Hall, pastor emeritus of the 
church ; Dr. Richard, pastor of the Central Congrega- 
tional Church, Philadelphia, and others. The follow- 
ing statistics for the year’s work were given: New 
Sunday-schools organized, 1,685, contaiming 7,353 
teachers and 59,432 scholars ; schools aided, 1,852, 
containing 12,788 teachers and 120,792 scholars; Bibles 
and Testaments distributed, 16,115; visits to families, 
42,222; sermons and addresses delivered, 12,020; miles 
traveled, 463,243. 

—The Rev. William Keegan, Vicar-General of the 
Roman Catholic Diocese of Brooklyn, and pastor of 
the Church of the Assumption, died Saturday morning 
at his home, from an attack of double pneumonia. Ile 
had been ill only a few days. 

—The orders of the King’s Daughters and the King’s 
Sons, of New York City, held their annual meeting at 
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the Broadway Tabernacle on Thursday last. Mrs. 
Margaret Bottome occupied the chair and made an 
address. She denied the truth of reports about the re- 
cent trouble in the Central Council, and declared that 
every woman in the Council was Trinitarian and evan- 
gelical in her belief. Nearly all the members of the 
order were of the same way of thinking. Copies of the 
constitution of the King’s Daughters were distributed, 
accompanied by a printed statement of its principles, 
to the effect that the Central Council declines to impose 
a creed-condition of membership. This declaration of 
principles was practically approved by the large 
evening meeting in the church, at which addresses 
were made by the Rev. Drs. D. H. Greer, of St. 
Bartholomew’s, Abbott E. Kittredge, and C. D’W. 
Bridgman. 

—The Southern Baptist Convention, now in session 
at Fort Worth, Tex., has nearly a thousand delegates. 
Jonathan Haralson, of Selma, Ala., was re-elected Presi- 
dent. The Home Missionary Board reported for the 
last year 270 missionaries among the native white 
ulation ; 30 missionaries among the foreign population ; 
267 churches organized; total receipts, 3171,000 ; ex- 
penditures, 3170,000. The Foreign Mission Board 
reported 37 stations occupied, with 116 out-stations ; 
78 missionaries ; 29 schools, with 675 scholars; re- 
ceipts, $186,800 ; all debts paid. The Rev. Dr. J. W. 
Carter, of Raleigh, N. C., preached the annual ser- 
mon. 

Mr. H. B. Chamberlain, formerly Secretary of the 
Young Meu's Christian Association of Brooklyn, N. V., 
and now a leading citizen of Denver, Col., has lately 
— eighty lots at Glen Park, valued at $8,000, to the 

Jolorado College at Colorado Springs. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


Elbridge Mix, of the Center Church, Fall River, Mass., 
has resigned. 
J. L. Richardson was ordained and installed over the 
DPacifie Church, Chicago, III., on April 21. 
George Roger, of Lyman, Me., has resigned. 
—R. II. Edmonds accepts a call to the Plymouth Church, 
Mansfield, Ohio. 
J. W. Miller accepts a call to Frewsburg, N. X. 
F. N. Dexter, of the Chicago Seminary, is to engage in 
mission work in Indianapolis, Ind. 
—F. E. Jeffery, of the Chicago Seminary, goes out to Ma- 
dura, India, this fall. 
II. O. Spellman, of the Chicago Seminary, accepts a call 
to Richmond, III. 
J. S. Zelie has received a call to Plymouth, Conn. 
—M. II. Houlding, of Bloomington, III., has resigned. 
Arthur Shirley was installed as pastor of the church in 
Old Lyme, Conn., on April 29. 
W. S. Woolworth accepts a call to Wymore, Neb. 
I'. N. Cayer has been installed as pastor of the French 
church in Springfield, Mass. 
F. M. Wiswell has been installed as pastor of the church 
in Windham Center, Conn. 
—Horatio Ilsley died at South Freeport, Me., recently. 
C. B. Sherer, of Dorr, Mich., has resigned. 
F. W. Bush accepts a call to Leslie, Mich. 
— R. C. Bell, of East Longmeadow, Mass., has been urged 
by the church to withdraw his resignation. 
—W. F. Thurman accepts a call to the church in Church- 
ville, N. Y. 
— S. W. Robbins, of the Center Church of Manchester, 
Conn., has resigned after a pastorate of nineteen years. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


James Boylan Shaw, for nearly fifty years pastor of the 
Brick Church in Rochester, N. Y., died on May 8, at the age 
of eighty-two. He had beea a Moderator of the General 
Assembly, was a corporate member of the A. B. C. F. M., 
and 0 held other important offices, religious and educa- 
tional. 

A. R. Henderson accepts a call tu Mifflintown, Pa. 

II. C. Vanderbeek, of Englewood, N. I., accepts a call 
from Woodside. 

—G. C. Bush, pastor of the church in Elwood, N. J., died 
suddenly last week. 

—Charles Van Norden was inaugurated President of 
Elmira Female College on May 1. 

W. elden accepts a call to Bristol, Conn. 

— John Johnson died in Eastern Pennsylvania last week, at 
the age of seventy-two. 

—William M. Kincaid was installed pastor of Andrew 
Presbyterian Church in Minneapolis, Minn., May 6. Sermon 
by Professor George McLean, of the State University. 

—Thomas Atkinson has been installed as pastor of the 
Presbyterian church in Worcester, Mass. 


OTHER CHURCHES, 


—Daniel H. Martin was installed pastor of the Clinton 
Avenue Reformed Church of Newark. N. J., on May 2, Dr. 
Kittredge, of New York, preaching the installation ser- 
mon, 

—C, W. R. Neumann, a Lutheran minister, who had been 
a missionary in China, died in Brooklyn last week. 

Jacob P. Deck, pastor of the Lutheran Church of the 
Redeemer, at Binghamton, N. Y., died last week. 

—J. M. Farrar, of the United Presbyterian Church of 
Philadelphia, has been called to the First Reformed Church 
of Brooklyn, N. V. 

—Caleb Fuller, for more than fifty years an active Meth- 
odist minister, died in Bath, Me., on May 8, at the age of 
eighty-four. 

S. A. Bronson, for eighteen years rector of Grace Church 
(P. E.), and President of Kenyon College from 1845 to 1850, 
died last week, at the age of eighty-three. ?, 

A. B. Bowser accepts a call tothe Third Baptist Church, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

E. N. Harding accepts a call to the Baptist Church of 
Union, N. J. 

W. F. Slocum has become pastor of the First Baptist 
Church of Orange, N. J. 

A. D. McDiarmid has been installed as pastor of the 
Tabernacle Baptist Church of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

—W. V. Garner, pastor of the Baptist church of Bridge- 
port, Conn., has resigned, 


— 
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FIFTY YEARS OF THE UNION THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY.’ 


It is now a little more than three years since the 
Union Theological Seminary observed its semi- 
centennial anniversary. Public services were held 
in the Adams Chapel December 7, 1886, fifty years 
and two days after the Monday on which the Sem- 
inary was opened for instruction. The formal 
inception of the plan for founding it took place 
some fourteen months earlier, and its actual organ- 
ization dates from January 18, 1836. It was, how- 
ever, a wise choice which determined upon the day 
of beginning its actual work, with its first as- 
semblage of students, as the proper anniversary for 
commemoration. The principal event of this com- 
memoration was an address, historical in character, 
by the Rev. George L. Prentiss, D.D., for the last 
seventeen years a member of the Faculty, for more 
than twenty years preceding numbered among the 
Directors, and one of the wisest, most loyal, and 
most devoted friends of the Seminary. This address 
forms the nucleus of the present volume, and fills 
nearly a third of it. Most of the remainder is occu- 
pied with biographical sketches of founders, directors, 
benefactors, and professors. Some thirty pages are 
devoted to notes on special topics, and the book 
closes with a full index. 

On several accounts this volume demands more 
than a passing notice. The significance of it is 
not ephemeral. Its retrospective form does not 
require us to lay it away among the finished records 
of a generation wholly past. The plain recital, by 
one who has fully grasped the situation, of the rise 
and growth of such an institution, in such a center, 
of the wishes of its founders and the principles by 
which they were guided, of the spirit which has an- 
imated those active in it, and the aims they have 
held before their eyes, is no mere historical instruc- 
tion; it is a stimulus and guide for the present and 
the future, and there are things in it that may well 
be taken to heart even by those of us who have 
never come into close personal relations with the 
Seminary. The Union Seminary was established 
by large-minded and earnest men, who were pained 
by the contentions and bitterness that were rife in 
the Presbyterian Church just prior to the division 
of 1838. That it should, to some degree, have 
been regarded as a rival of institutions already ex- 
isting was inevitable, but it was born of no narrow 
and partisan feeling. So far as it was designed 
to affect ecclesiastical movements at all, it was in- 
tended to be irenic—to mediate between the bitter 
opposites that were confronting each other. But it 
was not, in any sense, constructed as an ecclesiasti- 
cal machine. The often quoted passage from the 
preamble to its constitution is deeply significant: It 
is the design of the founders to provide a theologi- 
cal seminary in the midst of the greatest and most 
growing community in America, around which all 
men of moderate views and feelings, who desire to 
live free from party strife, and to stand aloof 
from all extremes of doctrinal speculation, practical 
radicalism, and ecclesiastical domination, may 
cordially and affectionately rally.” It would be a 
mistake to read out of these words indifference to 
great questions, or timidity or reluctance to take the 
lead in theological thought. The founders had them- 
selves decided opinions, which they freely expressed. 
Their work shows that these men were simply con- 
cerned that their Seminary should be free to go 
about its business and train young men for the 
ministry without dictation or the warping influences 
of ill-balanced zeal. The “doctrinal speculations ”’ 
whose extremes they dreaded were those hair- 
splitting theories which were made party watch- 
words. They were loyal to the Presbyterian Church, 
and yet they had a just appreciation of the dangers 
of ecclesiastical politics, and of the value of that 
simplicity and personal freedom of which the 
historic Congregationalism of New England has, in 
its choicer forms, been a true embodiment. Several 
of them were of New England stock. ‘They had no 
wish to emphasize unduly the things that separated 
them from the New England churches. It was not 
by accident that such men as Absalom Peters, Asa 
D. Smith, Joseph Otis, Knowles Taylor, and Anson 
G. Phelps, among the early friends of the Seminary, 
were joined with Erskine Mason, William Patton, 
Albert Barnes, Richard T. Haines, William M. 


1 The J ion Theological Seminary in the City of New York: 
Historical and Biographical Sketches of its First Fi fiy Years. 
By George Lewis Prentiss. (New York: Anson D. F. Ran- 
dolph & Co.) 
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and Caleb O. Halsted, and other natives of New 
York, New Jersey, and Peunsylvania, nor that in 
the first half-century of the Seminary’s life occur 
among its Professors the names of Drs. Robinson, 
Henry B. Smith, Hitchcock, Shedd, Adams, and 
Prentiss, all of them New England bornand largely 
New England bred. It is no disadvantage to 
modern Presbyterianism in America that such 
elements have entered into it. The Union Theo- 
logical Seminary is no less truly an ornament to the 
Presbyterian Church because the Congregational 
churches of New England have contributed to its 
intellectual and spiritual life. But if it should ever 
cease to be catholic and comprehensive, hospitable 
to fresh aspects of truth and outspoken in the main- 
tenance of earnest convictions, confident in the 
power of right opinions to make their way by their 
own force, intolerant chiefly of attempts to settle 
great theological questions by the use of muzzles and 
party whips, and more eager for the advancement 
of the kingdom of Christ in truth and in life than 
for any temporary advantage or denominational 
victory, then it would belie both its traditions and 
its ancestry. 

The story of the early struggles of the Seminary, 
as Dr. Prentiss narrates it, is one of deep interest. 
It did honorable work with almost no money, and 
with teachers hampered by very practical and 
anxious cares. Some of its friends, whose names 
are well known for conspicuous service, did a larger 
service in ways unseen and almost unknown. The 
contrast is great between the Union Seminary of 
1836 and 1840, and that of 1886 and 1890, and the 
institution does well to cherish, along with the 
names of the founders and early contributors, those 
of James Brown, Edwin D. Morgan, Frederick 
Marquand, and others, both dead and living. That 
it still needs money, and needs it keenly, is no oc- 
casion of surprise. Growth always means expendi- 
ture. To respond to its call is the opportunity of 
men who are rich as well as Christian, both in New 
York and out of it. We thank Dr. Prentiss for his 
book, and wish the Seminary he has loved and served 
so long a hearty godspeed as it advances into its 
second fifty years. 


ENGLISH LANDS, LETTERS, AND KINGS. 


This second volume of Donald G. Mitchell’s “ Eng- 
lish Lands, Letters, and Kings gently recalls the 
rich memories of that great current of English let- 
ters setting steadily forward amongst these British 
lands and these sovereigns from Elizabeth to Anne“ 
—the first volume having been occupied with the 
period “ From Celt to Tudor.” We know of no 
more charming way of refreshing one’s recollection 
of the literature and society of those days than by 
reading this simply told and sympathetic series of 
sketches. There is just enough thread of history 
to give unity and continuous narrative to the whole, 
but the main topic, of the three named in the apt 
title, is surely the Letters, the Kings and even the 
Lands being the adjuncts from which light and 
color are thrown upon the great figures of this 
period in English literature and their choicest work. 
The author’s method is one that affords the most 
free and elastic treatment. Pedagogic and pedan- 
tic formality is the thing most conceivably alien 
from his style. He does not hesitate to stop and 
laugh with his readers at the follies and foibles 
of the men and times he writes about, to gossip 
about those trivial things which yet together make 
up so much of life, nor even to add here and there 
a sly but stingless allusion to some weakness of our 
own age. Bits of verse from singers whose notes 
are yet sweet are scattered through the pages, illus- 
trating and pleasing at once. There is little of 
close analysis, of the dissecting fashion of criticism, or 
of elaborate comparison and contrast. Rather does 
the writer strive to interest than toconvince. While 
it is not difficult to see in which directions his own 
tastes and likings tend, he uever insists roughly 
upon our following him too far, and though these 
likings of his are strong and clear, there can be no 
charge made that he unduly praises or dispraises. 
Either as an easy introduction to or a pleasing re- 
view over the field of literature in the seve:.teenth 
and first half of the eighteenth centuries, Mr. 
Mitchell’s book will be found eminently agreeable. 


Mr. Froude expected to see his biography of Lord 
Beaconsfield published last month on Primrose Day, 
but his illness prevented. The illness was only slight 
in character. 


1 English Lands, Letters, and Kings. From Elizabeth to 
2 1 G. Mitchell. (New York: Charles Serib- 
ner's Sons. 
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A NOTABLE BIOGRAPHY.’ 


The initial volume in the new series of “ Heroes 
of the Nations combines a very happy selection of 
subject and writer. There is no hero of the Eng- 
lish-speaking race whose life affords, in some re- 
spects, better material for the biographer than Lord 
Nelson, and there is certainly no living English- 
man better qualified to describe the career of a 
great sailor than W. Clark Russell. Singularly 
enough, very little, comparatively, has been written 
about Lord Nelson, Southey’s condensed life being 
the only really authoritative work, and the only one 
which continues to be read. The earlier biogra- 
phies were full of inaccuracies, and the later ones 
are either distorted, unbalanced, or otherwise insuffi- 
cient. Southey’s charming life remains the only 
biography of Nelson about which the public knows 
or cares. Since that life was written, however, a 
great deal of material has come to light which 
makes it possible to tell the story of the great sail- 
or’s life with much more fullness, accuracy, and jus- 
tice. Mr. Russell needed to make no apology for 
taking this subject in hand. He has written a book 
for which a place existed, and he has written a 
book which fills the place. “Horatio Nelson and 
the Naval Supremacy of England” is in many 
respects a model of clear, trustworthy, and inter- 
esting biography. It presents within reasonable 
limits all the facts about Nelson’s life, and it 
tells the story with the narrative interest which 
an accomplished novelist would bring to such 
a task, and with the color and atmosphere which 
only one thoroughly familiar with the sea and 

essed of an exceptional gift for describing its 
aspects and life could furnish. Mr. Russell had a 
subject to his own mind, and he has dealt with it 
con amore. No romance could a deeper 
interest, and certainly none could reveal a more 
thorough mastery of material or an imagination 
more entirely co-operating with the purpose and 
knowledge of the writer. The story is told with a 
spirit and an impulse which carry the reader along 
from to page without pause or break to the 
very end. Mr. Russell does not accentuate the one 
blemish on Nelson’s otherwise noble career, nor 
does he seek to obscure it. He tells the facts 
frankly, and as much at length as is necessary to 
complete the story, and then he drops the subject. 
If this volume is to set the standard for the new 
series, we shall welcome the “ Heroes of the Na- 
tions” as a valuable addition to modern popular 
biography—a class of books which offer the v 
best material for the reading of the young. It will 
be a great gain when such books drive the poorer 
class of novels from the hands of the older boys 
and girls, and there is no reason why thir result 
should not be reached if such books as this Life of 
Nelson are offered in exchange for the worse than 
commonplace writing with which so many young 
people now entertain themselves. The volume itself 
is a handsome piece of book-making, printed in 
large type, well supplied with maps and illustra- 
tions, and bound in an exceedingly substantial and 
tasteful fashion. 


CURRENTS OF RECENT THOUGHT. 


The Bibliotheca Sacra for April has an article by the 
Rev. Charles Leaman, of Shanghai, on the“ Harmony 
of the Gospels.” His conclusion is that the four 
evangelists are capable of a perfect harmonization, 
manifesting a miracle of biography surpassed only by 
the miracle of the person it — Concerning 
„The Country Church,” Professor Wright, of Oberlin, 
says that the denomination cannot prosper which 
neglects the country churches and confines itself to city 
work. He doubts if the purity of Christianity can be 
maintained without the watchfulness of denominational 
rivalry. The evils of denominationalism in the rural 
districts will be diminished by the repopulating of the 
country from the cities, which will come in time 
On“ Primeval Chronology ” Professor Green, of Prince- 
ton, writes that the Scriptures furnish no data for a 
chronological computation prior to the life of Abraham. 
. . . An article, without name, on The American Board 
and Recent Discussions thinks that the controversy 
is about to merge in a wider movement of thought 
(apparently in the general question of creed revision), 
and compares the management, for stanch fidelity un- 
der fire, to the old anti-slavery party. 

The Congregational Review (British) for April, speak- 
ing upon “ Heresy Hunting in Scotland,” observes that 
the methods of attack (now used against Drs. Bruce 
and Dods) are aiding their cause. It goes on to ob- 
serve that “ nothing is more sad than the tone and bear- 
ing of numbers who pride themselves on orthodoxy.“ 


1 Horatio Nelson and the Naval Supremacy of England. 
By W. Clark Russell. Heroes of the Nations Series. (New 
York: G. P. Putnam's Sons.) 
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It condemns the stolid and impracticable conservatism 
whose fundamental principle is that the Church is 
“aa and destitute of the guidance of the Spirit to 
* ‘The May number of the New Englender is special 
ay number o ew er is 

valuable. —— W. H. Brewer writes on F — 
ing in New England” and its alleged decline. New 
England shares an agricultural depression which is felt 
the world over. The depression is due to the greater 
slowness of agricultnre, as compared with other indus- 
tries, in adapting itself to changed relations. The chief 
changes have been in transportation, in sanitary science 
as favorable to the healthy development of cities, and 
in electric communication. But as to the depression, 
agricultural New England compares favorably with the 
rest of the country, and shows a gain on the whole. . . 
Mr. E. G. Buckland’s prize essay (Yale) on “ Combi- 
nations and Trusts” will draw attention. He holds 
that trusts are economically justifiable, but legally in- 
defensible, and finds reason to think they be of 
only temporary duration. . Professor J. F. Weir, 
upon the question, What Did St. Paul Mean?” repu- 
diates the literal sense of the hard sayings in Romans 
ix. about election. He avails himself of the Pauline 
dualism of nature and spirit to apply an allegorizing 
interpretation, which makes election to be the divine 
choice of the spirit, or spiritual mind, to inherit the 
eternal life in which nature does not share. 

Dr. Howard Crosby writes in the Homiletic Review 
for May on “ What Constitutes the Church.” He 
thinks that the Church of the Reformation is becoming 
in many parts worldly and unfaithful, and apprehends 
a sloughing off, leaving the remnant with spiritual life 
as the nucleus of the “ millennial church.“ . . Dr. 
J. H. W. Stuckenberg, in the “European Department,” 
comments on the revival of interest in ethical study, as 
a marked reaction from the former predominance of 
westhetics, in the conviction that in this line lies the 
hope of social reform. Social questions are studied by 
all classes as never before. But in many parts of 
Germany the Church finds that previous apathy has 
cost it dear in giving the — away to the anti- 
Christian Socialists, and in causing its tardy interest to 
be suspected as due to selfish fears rather than to good- 
will. . Dr. Joseph Parker, upon “Current English 
Thought,” declines to take an optimistic view of 
the prospects of English Nonconformity. The Hi 
Church party of the Establishment is distancing it, and 
that on theevangelical line. He thinks that “never was 
the English pulpit so burdened with incapable aspirants 
as to-day.” 

In the Andover Review for May, the Rev. C. Caverno 
writes on “ Theistic Agnosticism Irrational.” His con- 
tention is that “the Christian theist is entitled to 
the use of ses which are the main constituent of 
practical and scientific method and thought.” “ Theism 
is implicitly involved in all the intellectual processes of 
science itself.” Nature is everywhere strung on a 
mathematical line.” Mathematics is the very spirit of 
intelligence. As to anthropomorphism, the agnostic’s 
bugbear, he remarks that religion, science, and phi- 
losophy are all necessarily anthropomorphic. The ques- 
tion as to the anthropomorphism of any of them is not 
whether it is exhaustive of God, but whether it is hon- 
orable to man, and fairly interpretative so far as it 
goes. . . . On the “ Revival of Hinduism,” the most re- 
markable ferment in India since the advent of Buddh- 
ism, the Rev. J. P. Jones says that the new creed of 
Reformed or “ Vedic” Hinduism in South India “ is 
theologically almost an exact duplicate of the West- 
minster Catechism.” The most troublesome question 
in the Brahmo Samaj (Samaj—“sect“) is whether, as a 
divine attribute, justice precedes love. But few of the 
Indian “reformers” have the cou of their convic- 
tions ; they say, and do not. The hopeful result of the 
intellectual stir is a higher intellectual life favorable to 
the objects of missionary endeavor. 

The Catholic World for May has an incisive article 
by the Rev. Dr. Barry on “Catholic and Democratic 

Ideals.“ There is hardly a word in it which a Protest- 
ant Christian Socialist may not heartily adopt. The 
condition on which the age of democracy shall be the 
golden age of sacred prophecy is, he — the crea- 
tion of a theory and practice of political economy in 
accord with the mind of Christ. Private riches are a 

ublic evil.” A poverty willingly accepted for himself 

y the individual is congruous with a highly refined 
public order in which the most precious things are 
common. Such is the “democracy whose purpose it is 
to bring into one the children of God that were scat- 
tered abroad.” 

Dr. R. Wheatley, in the Methodist Review for May 
and June, writing on“ Prophecy in Jewish Experiences,” 
takes the — that sacred prophecy has written his- 
tory in advance. He declines to believe that the Ten 
Tribes have been lost, and anticipates their restoration 
to Palestine with their brethren. .. . The editorial 

continue the attack on the Higher Criticism— 
ew sweepingly, too. “ Rationalism,” even in its 
mildest forms, is pronounced hostile to Christianity, 
and a man who regards Jonah as parabolical and Isaiah 
as a composite work is classed with the foes of the 
faith... . An editorial on “The Common People” 
contrasts singularly with the article above noticed 
in the “Catholic World.” For Socialism it has no 
better name than a “ malady.” 


Episcopal Church (in which ialist sympathies are 


more apparent than any other) for rebuke on the score 
of an aristocratic sentiment which is in danger of 


alienating the masses, 


It singles out the 
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Cesar’s Column. By Edmund Boisgilbert, M.D. 
te . Schulte & Co.) A novel which furnishes a very 
ifferent way from that of Edward Bellamy of “ look- 
ing backward.” The hero is in New York City in 
1988, and writes, in letters, an account of his experi- 
ences. The city has grown to contain a population of 
ten million. It is as light by night as by day, thanks 
to a utilizing of the earth’s magnetic current. Various 
extraordi inventions are introduced into the story, 
including a free use of air ships. But the rich have 
grown richer, and the poor poorer ; and the gulf be- 
tween the two broader and deeper. Plutocracy rules 
America by gold. A brotherhood of laborers has 
been organized on the basis of the International, in 
groups of ten. War breaks out between the Anarch- 
ists and the Plutocrats ; the latter are worsted ; the 
mob ravages, burns, destroys ; becomes suspicious of 
its own leaders, kills one; another, with our hero, 
escapes in an air ship to Africa. Curtain falls on 
smoking ruins. There is a certain vigor in the book ; 
not much invention, but considerable i ination. The 
writer regards himself as a prophet, — we judge is 
very much in earnest in his desire to wake up the peo- 
le to the dangers which threaten the Commonwealth 
rom the conflict between labor and capital. Bat we do 
not believe that he has taken the right way to succeed. 
His story is too lurid, too sensational, too impossible 
to serve as a warning. The impossible may serve as 
an ideal to quicken men’s hopes, but not as an admoni- 
tion to caution them against danger. We are cer- 
tainly not indifferent to the dangers which threaten 
society ; we are not blinded by the dazzle of a material 
civilization to the denial of Christian brotherhood in- 
volved in our present social structure. But the Inter- 
national is already a spent force; and whatever 
revolution the future may have in store for us, it will 
not be a repetition, on a greater scale, of the horrors of 
the French Revolution. Intelligence is too general 
for such a dénouement. The labor platform given in 
the last chapter is a curious combination of Radical 
Democracy, Nationalism, and High Protection. It 
would be not an unwise thing for our author to formu- 
late this platform, as a serious proposition of reform, 
and submit it for discussion in one of the Reviews. 


A volume which deserves very wide reading because 
of the eminently useful and fruitful life which it re- 
cords, and the noble spirit of helpfulness with which it 
is inspired, is Miss Lucy Larcom’s A New England 
Girlhood, issued in the “ Riverside Library for Young 
People” (Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). In this 
volume the story of a young girl’s life is told with an 
unaffected simplicity and directness which convey in 
every sentence the impression of absolute truthfulness. 
It -is a story eminently worth reading because it has 
for all young girls a tonic quality. Miss Larcom’s po- 
sition in the world has loug been an assured and very 
honorable one. She has counted among her friends the 
best men and women of her time and country, and her 
name is familiar wherever American poetry is read. 
But it is not with these more public and prosperous as- 
pects of her life that she deals—it is with the story of her 
struggling and aspiring girlhood, her arduous and en- 
thusiastic young womanhood. She belonged to the 
noble army of working women, and one need not go to 
this volume to discover how t is her reverence for 
honorable toil, and how 2 ound is her sympathy for 
all those who are engage in it. Through all her verse 
there runs this combined reverence for work and for 
the worker. In this bit of autobiography, however, she 
tells her own story, and it is a story which cannot fail 
to reach and to inspire many who are going through a 
like experience. The secret of Miss Larcom’s attract- 
iveness and charm as a poet is disclosed in the words 
which describe her own conception of poetry: “To dif- 
ferent minds poetry may present different phases. To 
me, the reverent faith of the people I lived among, and 
their faithful every-day living, was poetry ; blossoms 
and trees and blue skies were poetry ; God himself was 
poetry. As I grew up and lived on, friendship became 
to me the deepest and sweetest ideal of poetry. To 
live in other lives, to take their power and beauty into 
our own, that is poetry experienced, the most inspiring 
of all. Poetry — in persons, in lovely — lofty 
characters, more sacredly than all in the One Divine 
Person who has transfigured our human life with the 
glory of his sacrifice—all the great lyrics and epics 

le before that, and it is within the reach and compre- 

ension of every human soul.” 


Bright Skies and Dark Shadows is the suggestive title 
under which the Rev. Henry M. Field, D.D., relates his 
observations and reflections on a winter journey through 
the South. Dr. Field’s amiable and genial personality, 
his ease and picturesqueness in narration, and the in- 
variable humor and good sense with which he 
presents facts and arguments, all combine to make this, 
in equal measure with his former books of travel, 

leasurable and profitable reading. Of the Race 

roblem he has much to say ; most strongly put is this : 
“ One thing I hold to be fixed—that the P20 lem, how- 
ever difficult, is to be wrought out and to be settled here. 
We are not to get rid of it by shipping off a whole 
ple to die miserably on some distant shore.” And he 
enforces his own belief as to the impossibility of forcing 
harmony or social equality between the races by quoting 
from a speech by President Harrison in 1866 in the 
United States Senate: “I have ceased to have faith in 
the possibility of that intervention [the “ forcible inter- 
vention of the Federal authority ”] in their behalf, con- 
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stituted as the Government is, with its complex organiza- 
tion of Federal and State governments, independent 
within certain limitations.” A most interesting and earn- 
est chapter is devoted to the memories of the two great 
Southern Christian generals, Lee and Stonewall — 
Other chapters give animated and brilliant accounts of 
the victories of Schofield over Hood (at Franklin, 
Tenn., November, 1864), and of Burnside over Long- 
street (near Knoxville, November, 1863)—two episodes 
well deserving closer attention than had hitherto been 
— them. We will not follow Dr. Field into the 

yways and odd corners which he has the knack of so 
easily discovering and so happily describing, but will 
close the book with cordial thanks for a pleasant hour’s 
reading—a pleasure in which many thousands will join. 
(New York: Charles Seribner's Sons. $1.25.) 


The story of the beautiful and y Josephine 
Beauharnais is one that never loses its interest of ro- 
mance and sadness. It is told once more—and on the 
whole well told, though by no means all told—in Imbert 
de Saint-Amand’s Wife of the First Consul. This has 
been translated by Mr. Thomas Sergeant Perry, whose 
literary taste and sense of style may always be depended 
on for good work. It would be interesting to compare 
the story of Napoleon’s inner life and of his do- 
mestic habits as here sketched with that brought out 
by recently published memoirs and by contemporary 
gossip. It is certain that the impression given here 
has the effect of being “touched up” or “ toned 
down” (and very skillfully, too) wherever Saint- 
Amand’s ideal conceptions require. But make what 
allowances one will for perspective, the central figure 
of the lovely Josephine attracts sympathy and admira- 
tion as does hardly one other historical character. We 
have abundance of gossip of the less harmful kind, 
spirited portraits of men and women of note, glimpses 
here and there of the undercurrent of ambition and 
anxiety that lay beneath the brilliant court life, anee- 
dotes in abundance, and altogether a bustling, animate, 
splendidly shifting panorama of life in the First Em- 
pire. We do not entertain the belief that the book is 
of serious or permanent value as history, but for the 
general reader it will provide a more distinct and com- 
prehensive idea of the period than many weightier 
works. (New York: Charles Scribuer’s Sons.) 


One of the first of the many studies of Browning’s 
poetry was a volume published nearly twenty years 
ago John T. Nettleship, under the title Nobert 
Browning: Essays and Thoughts. To this work in con- 
siderable measure may be attributed the beginning of 
the thorough and systematic study of Browning which 
has been carried on so widely during the past few 
years. The volume contains a series of studies, more 
or less elaborate, on Browning’s poems, in the direction 
of interpretation rather than of criticism ; the endeavor 
being in each instance to develop and illustrate the 

t’s thought rather than to characterize and criticise 
it. The work —— a very thorough study of 
Browning, and will commend itself to those who pur- 
pose a study of equal seriousness. It is by no means 
an easy book. Its chief defect lies in the fact that it is 
mainly directed to the ethical rather than to the poetic 

uality of Browning, and it is, therefore, a guide to his 
thought rather than an interpreter of his poetic im 
ination. It is less popular in form than Mrs, Orr 
handbook, but it is more philosophical and more 
searching in its analyses. e two books taken to- 
ther furnish unquestionably the very best instruments 

or the study of Browning aside from his own work. 
(New York: Scribner & Welford.) 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—The second volume in the edition of Ibsen's “ Prose 
Dramas,” edited by William Archer and published by 
Seribner & Welford, New York, contains three of 
Ibsen's most striking works, Ghosts,” An Enemy of 
the People,” and “ The Wild Duck.” 

—The following letter from Dr. Holmes to a friend 
is made public : “ I am writing this with my own hand, 
but I expect before very long to put most of my cor- 
respondence in the hands of my secretary, as I feel my- 
self utterly unable to answer the letters and read the 
books sent me. I may find it necessary to give up all 
correspondence except with a few old friends ; and I 
am preparing my distant friends, with whom I have not 
been in close relation, to expect no reply to their letters, 
which come down upon me daily like an avalanche. My 
sight is getting imperfect, and the fatigue of writing is 
wearing upon me ; and, although it will cost me an ef- 
fort, I feel that, in justice to myself, I must throw off 
the load, which at ‘ threescore and twenty ’ is too much 
for my old shoulders.” 

—In the current number of the “ Quarterly Review ” 
literary topics, rather than historical or biographical, 
predominate. It opens with an important paper on the 
„% Modern French Novel,” dealing with the works of 
the greatest writers of French fiction, and showing 
their relations to one another and to one of the great 
intellectual movements of the century. An essay on 
Sophocles, the happiest of poets, summarizes not only the 
latest results of classical study, but examines afresh the 
poet’s work and his place in literature. A thoughtful 
and appreciative paper on Browning will be — with 
interest by the admirers of one of the greatest minds of 
the time. A study of Buddhism reviews not only the 
literature of the subject and its chief doctrines, but 
inquires more particularly into its present state and its 
future prospects. (Leonard Scott Publication Society.) 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


— — 


A PROTEST. 

It is clear from a perusal of this letter that we 
exceeded bounds in saying that “no intelligent 
Christian believes that the earthly body has any 
resurrection.” Here is one who does so believe : 


In your issue of the 24th instant is the following 
statement : “Few intelligent Christians believe that 
the earthly body has any resurrection.” Now, sir, with 
all due respect to you, I must, in the name of the Gos- 

of Christ, lift my protest against this statement. 
it is, in view of the fact of the resurrection of Christ’s 
body from the grave, the most anti-Christian of state- 
ments. I make no pretense to acuteness of logic or 
depth of reason, but fom persuaded that by very little 
effort, acting on your statement as a premise, I could 
overthrow the Christian system. From your state- 
ment it surely can be shown that the disciples were 
themselves deceived, or, not being deceived, they 
deceived mankind, and so constituted themselves the 
greatest deceivers of our race. What was the point or 

und of controversy between the Jews and the 
Apostles ? Was it that there was some kind of spirit- 
ual resurrection? Was it that Christ’s spirit took to 
itself some kind of covering after death? No, sir ; 
Paul might have preached this till he had become gray 
without stirring Jewish or Gentile hostility. What 
would the Jews care so long as the tomb contained the 
real earthly body of Christ ? They could have langhed 
at the Apostles so long as the tomb remained sealed. 
The Jews had to do with the Christly ego and soma, 
not with the Christly pneuma. 

The high priests could sleep sound enough so long 
as the body of Christ was in Joseph’s new tomb. And 
even Dr. Abbott might preach with all his might, yea, 
he might preach about a spiritual enswathing until the 
cock had crown, but they would not awake. Nothing 
but the walking out of the tomb of the body that was 
crucified could keep them awake all night, and set them 
on the devising of means for the crushing of this great 
truth. No,sir; Paul hinges the Christian religion, not 
upon its ethics, nor its spiritual information, nor the 
life, character, and miracles of Christ, but upon 
the resurrection of the one and only body of Christ 
from the grave. He says: “If Christ be not risen, 
then is our preaching vain, and your faith is also 
vain, yea, and we are found false witnesses of God, 
because we have testified of God that he raised u 
Christ, whom he raised not up, if so be that the dea 
rise not.” 

Again, he says: “If Christ be not raised, your faith 
is vain, ye are yet in your sins.” But, sir, observe how 
fabulous the finest features of the Gospel appear inde- 
pendent of the resurrection of the “earthy body” of 
Christ. I would observe here that the somatic or 
“earthy body of Christ was all of Christ that the 
disciples were familiar with. They had never seen his 
spirit. They could not see a spirit. Christ himself 
said, Handle me and see, for a spirit hath not flesh 
and bones as ye see me have.” Now, what shall we 
make of this statement if the “earthy body ”—the 
body that was put to death on the cross—was not be- 
fore them? Mary handled him, Thomas put his fingers 
into the print of the nails. The disciples had a fish 
dinner with him on the shore of the lake. He said then 
to Peter: “Lovest thou me more than these?“ And 
again: “ Feed my lambs, feed my sheep.” The angels 
said at his ascension: “This same Jesus that is now 
taken up from you into heaven will so come as ye see him 

into heaven.” Have you, sir, ever read things more 
— than these if the “earthy body“ of Christ did 
not leave the tomb? I object, sir, to the phrase 
“earthy body; I think it misleading. It denotes the 
existence of another body. But we know of no human 
body that is not earthy. The Scriptures never speak of 


any human body that is not composed of flesh and bone. 


Christ’s body when raised was of this kind—it was 
flesh and bone. The Scriptures speak of two condi- 
tions of the same body. There is a natural body and 
there is a spiritual body.” The idea here is this: the 
same body goes through different conditious and be- 
comes — to various changes. The Apostle ex- 

lains his meaning by a comparison of Adam aud 
Christ. But let what bas been said suffice. 

Paul GALLAHER, 
Pastor of the Baptist Church in Demarest, N. J. 


MUST WE, THEN, COLLECT NO DEBTS? 
To the Editors of The Christian Union : 


An inquirer asks for an explanation of the words 
“As we forgive our debtors,” aud desires to be informed 
whether the “ debtors ” used in the Lord's prayer ro- 
fers to “debtors” in our common acceptation of that 
word, i. e., money matters. Your answer leads to the 
conclusion that it does not refer to the payment of 
debts. Thus you make an exception. The Lord’s 
prayer is of a generic character, comprehensive, is it 
not? Let us apply your rule of interpretation. The 

rimary idea of debt has reference to money matters. 
Tf I subseribe to The Christian Union and do not pay 
for it, I am a debtor to you. This is incontrovertible. 
If 1 speak evil of your good paper, I am a debtor to 
you ; I owe you, but what? Not 4 for you have 
not given me the equivalent of money! Whatever is 


marketable with money, if not paid for, is debitable. 
A newspaper is marketable, hence its recipient not pay- 
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ing for it becomes debitable. But to speak evil, to 
slander, to insult—is that a marketable thing? How 
can you transfer the thing evil speaking, for instance, 
from the shelf to the purchaser thereof, and what may 
its market value be, how do you measure it, examine, 
inspect it, ete., ete.? You can easily decide that, how- 
ever in a or specific sense we may dis- 
sociate money matters from the idea of debts, we can 
never do so in the primary capacity of the word debtor. 
The word debtors not being qualified, like the word 
temptation, evil, bread, may include secondary ideas, 
but must never exclude the primary one: the whole 
contains the part. Thus no one would think that the 
article of food known as bread is excluded from our 
tition in the Lord’s prayer. We ask for bread there, 
ut because we ask for all that term includes, is it 
logical to say that bread proper is excluded ? Equally 
so with reference to the word debtors; while “ debtor ” 
may include all sorts of debtors, surely we must not 
exclude the debtor who is a debtor in word and in deed ! 
Besides, consult Webster’s or Worcester’s or any 
standard dictionary, and what will the first, the prima- 
ry, the original, the current general, the proper defini- 
tion be? Green’s little New Testament Dictionary— 
in many instances as good as Robinson—translates 
opheiletys (d ), i.e, debtor, as followa: “A 
debtor, one who owes another,” ete., and quotes Matt. 
xviii, 24, in support, viz.: “ One was brought, which 
owed him [a debtor] ten thousand talents,” and then 
the lexicographer goes on: “In New Testament, one 
who fails in a toward any [is a debt not a failing of 
duty, if unpaid 7]; a delinquent,” ete. This is enough, 
although much more might be added to this question. 
Will you allow me through your columns to recom- 
mend to your Inquirer *,* to consider how he act in 
this important matter? Considering that (1) the idea 
of money matters cannot be — from the idea of 
debt or debtor; (2) being a comprehensive term, it 
may therefore refer to something more than financial 
affairs ; (3) if not qualified or restricted, a word must 
ever be taken in its primary and common acceptation, 
which is here the case, as the words “ bread,” evil,“ 
“temptation,” along with “ debtors,” proves the prop- 
osition ; (4) and that, in the last instance, if the word 
“debtor” is disputable, questionable, doubtful—i. e., 
one person insists on its meaning one thing, and an- 
other, another thing—I would give the “debtor” the 
demanded benefit of a doubt, and conclude thus: The 
word has several meanings, but any impartial and dis- 
interested and unprejudiced party, when asked, “ Do 
you associate money matters with your debtors ?” will 
answer “ Yes.” I must conscientiously, and as in the 
sight of God, conclude that a debtor means a debtor. 
Hence, if any man owe me anything, if he, my debtor, 
return not what he owe me, of bis own free will and 
accord, whether unwilling or unable, I must forgive 
him, if I expect my great Creditor to forgive me. In 
conclusion, one more question as an illustration of the 
safety of the suggested conduct. A, B, and C dis- 
cover an herb in the field. A maintains it is not 
poison; B claims it is or may be; will C under such 
circumstances eat that herb? The answer is on the 
surface. BIBLE. 


AN APPEAL. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

I reside in Charlotte County, Va., in a section of 
country entirely devoted to agriculture, and what is 
known in political circles as the “ Black Belt.” The 
section derived its name from the fact that in the days 
of slavery the inhabitants owned immense numbers of 
slaves, together with enormous tracts of land, which 
made the white population so sparse that the negroes 
outnumbered the whites in the proportion of three to 
one—hence you can see the application of the term 
“Black Belt.” Immediately after the negroes were 
set free, they held themselves aloof from the white 
ministers and others who had been in the habit of giv- 
ing them religious instruction, and continue it to this 
day, having substituted ministers and churehes of their 
own. Their preachers are supremely ignorant, and I 
feel assured that I am not putting it too strong when I 
as ert that not one of their preachers in fifty can repeat 
correctly the Lord’s Prayer, the Ten Commandments, 
or give you an intelligent idea of the plan of salvation. 
While the colored child has the same opportunity as 
the white in the public schools for a literary train- 
ing, their ethical culture is in the hands of such 
persons whose superstition and ignorance, from a stand- 
2 of jutelligence, is, li y, “worse than noth- 


Some years a pious and gifted lady, Mrs. He 

C. Rice, née Miss I — of Genel of 
New York City, seeing their great need, thought, as 
they could not be induced to attend places where whites 
worshipped, that she would open a Sabbath-school at 
her home, and offering as an inducement for regular 
attendance second-hand clothing which was generously 
douated by religious and philanthropic friends North. 
The result of this effort has been so successful that the 
scholars who attend her school and the various branches 
now number between 1,000 and 1,200, Feeling it m 

duty to do something in a cause that requires oy! 
have organized a school on the same plan, and have 
been greatly assisted in my endeavors by a noble Chris- 
tian lady of Plymouth, Mass., Mrs. R S. Douglass, who 
has furnished me with clothing, hats, shoes, lesson 
helps, ete. But as she has already assisted so muuifi- 
cently in this county, I feel it would be unjust to make 


tion of the Western farmer at this time. 
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further application to her. The house or building in 
which my school meets needs repairs badly to make it 
even moderately comfortable, and, knowing the negro 
character as I do, whose t passion for music is 
evinced in using it as a medium to express every emotion 
in song, I am very desirous of a cabinet organ ‘or 
melodeon, feeling it would be a t adjunct, as it 
would attract, just as bright beads and fancy-colored 
stuffs serve the missionary in heathen lands. To repair 
the house and purchase the instrument would cost only 
two hundred dollars. Outside help is earnestly de- 
sired. Most truly, Annie Henry. 
CLanKONIA. Halifax County, Va. 


THE EIGHT HOURS DAY AND THE FARMER. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

Referring to the article in issue of April 17, “ Eight 
Hours a Day’s Work,” in this and all articles I have 
seen on this subject, how it would affect the farmer 
is not discussed. The farmer’s hours of labor are all 
hours, when not asleep. In summer, having a dairy, 
from half-past three o’clock A.M. until nine PM.; in 
husking season, breakfast by candle-light that the teams 
may be in the fleld by daylight, and for seven days in 
the week, excepting field work, on Sunday. Under 
the eight-hour rule and Unions, suppose the farmer 
wants a barn built. (To-day, the carpenter working ten 
hours a day, the barn would cost him $2,000.) The 
ye pom would come on the place with his gang of men, 
and instead of building the barn in twenty days he will 
build it in twenty-five days. The men will eat three 
square meals a day, provided by the farmer. They will 
work from eight to twelve and from one until five. The 
balance of the time they will sit around smoking, and 
the barn will cost the farmer $2,500. The farmer and 
his men have been at work for hours, and have yet more 
hours to work. 

Is this a fair division of the great world’s work, and 
what compensation has the farmer for this increased 
cost of his barn? 

With the enormous overproduction of farm products, 
the lavish disposal of public lands by the Government, 
of which new farms will be made, the irrigating of the 
arid lands, the immigrating of the thousands from 
Europe to swell the too great numbers now engaged in 
farming, the powerful and intelligent combinations in 
Chicago which make the prices of farm products to suit 
themselves—we see but little that is hopeful for the 
farmer in the future. We feel that we are becomin 
“hewers of wood and drawers of water” to those of 
other occupations. 

Add to all these eight hours“ work for all indus- 
trial occupations other than farming, it will be but a 
matter of time before barn, farm, and all else will pass 
into the possession of the stolid Dutchman. 

You may say, we must practice the thrift and econ- 
omy of the Dutchman. hat does this mean? It 
means a mode of living that you have no conception of. 
It means—as, for example, one near me—a mean 
house, not a sheet or pillow-case in it; sleeping upon 
ticks filled with straw ; cotton comforters or coverlids 
for coverings; food and clothing of the meanest kind. 
It means a barrel of whisky in the cellar, which they, 
with their thick blood, can drink of without intoxicating, 
giving them an animal enjoyment, and serving to keep 
them contented and happy, but not preventing them 
from being good workers and money-saving. The 
nervous, clean-cut American and high-strung Irishman 
cannot do this thing. The farm would be a hell until 
that whisky-barrel was empty. Having it would be 
utter ruin to them. 

There are oceapations in which working eight hours 
a day would be too much, but they are not those of 
carpenter or mason. Although it has nothing to do with 
“eight hours,” from your silence on the subject I think 
you have no conception of the unrest and dissatisfac- 
How it will 


show itself God only knows. 

We are a large body of people. Ten million of tha 
twenty-three millions of workers in these United States, 
poor and scattered, cannot act in any measure as a 
unit, except in a great crisis amounting almost to rev- 
olution. Ax FARMER. 


A LAST WORD. 
To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

One unacquainted with the facts might reasonably 
conclude, from the reasons assigned for substituting 
boiled grape juice for wine at the Lord’s table, that in 
the past the Lord’s table had been a sort of covert 
saloon, where the would-be reformed drunkard had 
been — in and started off ona spree. Is it true 
that he whom Christ has made free is in mortal peril 
if he touch a drop of fermented wine at his table”? Is 
it true that “the Gospel of Christ” is no longer “ the 
power of God unto salvation to every one that believ- 
eth”? Does Christ no more say to the tempted, “ My 
— is sufficient for thee”? Christ prayed that his 

isciples “might not be taken out of the world, but 
kept from the evil,” thus implying the divine power to 
shield the tempted. As exercise of antagonistic mus- 
cles gives us muscular power, so temptations resisted 
promote — growth and power. It is not the 
nius of Christianity to remove temptation from man- 
ind, but to help them to overcome “ the evil.” I pro- 
test against belittling the power of the Gospel to bolster 
up the theories of men who seem to think the Deca- 
logue better adapted to our times than the Christ- - 
method of overcoming evil with good, W. B. H. 
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READING FOR PLEASURE. 


In reading the recently published let- 
ters of Edward Fitz d, we cannot 
fail to be struck with the amount of un- 
mixed pleasure he derived from his 
books, merely because he approached 
them with such instinctive — and 
singleness of purpose. He was perfectly 
frank in his satisfaction, and he was 
wholly innocent of any didactic tendency. 
Those subjects which he confessed he en- 
joyed because he = partly anderstood 
them, “ just as the old women love ser- 
mous,” he refrained from interpreting to 
his friends ; those “ large, still books,” like 
„Clarissa Harlowe,” for which he shared 
all Tennyson’s enthusiasm, he forbore to 
urge upon less leisurely readers. And 
what a world of meaning in that single 
line, For human delight, Shakespeare, 
Cervantes, and Scott!” For human de- 
light ! The words sound like a caress ; 
a whole sunny vistaopens before us ; idle- 
ness and pleasure lure us gently on; a 
warm and mellow atmosphere surrounds 
us; we are invited, not driven, to be 
happy. I cannot but compare Fitzgerald 
reading Scott, “ for human delight,” in the 
quiet winter evenings, with a very charm- 
ing old gentleman whom I recently saw 
working conscientiously—so I thought— 
through Tolstoi’s “ War and Peace.” He 
sighed a little when he spoke to me, and 
held up the book for inspection. ‘“ My 
daughter-in-law sent it to me,” he ex- 
plained resignedly, “ and said I must be 
sure and read it. But —this with a sud- 
den sense of gratitude and deliverance— 
“ thank Heaven ! one volume was lost on 
the way.” Now we have Mr. Andrew 
Lang’s word for it that the Englishmen 
of to-day, “ those poor islanders,” indeed, 
are better acquainted with “Anna Karé- 
nina” than with “ The Fortunes of Nigel,” 
and we cannot well doubt the assertion 
in view of the too manifest regret with 
which it is uttered. But then nobody 
reads “ The Fortunes of Nigel” because 
he has been told to read it, nor because 
his neighbors are reading it, nor because 
he wants to say that he has read it. The 
hundred and one excellent reasons for 
becoming acquainted with Tolstoi or 
Ibsen resolve themselves into a single 
motive when we turn to Scott. It is 
“for human delight” or nothing. And 
if, even to children, this joy has vows 
somewhat tasteless of late years, I fear 
the reason lies in their lack of healthy un- 
consciousness. They are taught so much 
they did not use to know about the cor- 
rect standing of authors, they are so 
elaborately directed in their recreations 
as well as in their studies, that the old 
simple charm of self-forgetful absorption 
in a book seems well-nigh lost to them. 
It is not very encouraging to see a bright 
little girl of ten making believe she en- 
joys Miss Austen’s novels, and to hear her 
mother’s complacent comments thereon, 
when we realize how exclusively the fine, 
thin perfection of Miss Austen’s work ap- 
peals to the mature observation of men 
and women, and how utterly out of har- 
mony it must be with the ernde judg- 
ment and expansive ideality of a child. 
Can it be that our boys and girls have 
learned from Emerson and Carlyle mt 
to wish to be amused? Or is genuine 
amusement so rare that, like Mr. Payn’s 
young friend, they have grown reconciled 
to a pretended sensation, and strive duti- 
fully to make the most of it? Alas! 
such pretenses are not always the facile 
things they seem, and if a book is ever to 
become a friend to either young or old, 
it must be treated with that simple in- 
tegrity on which all lasting amity is 
built. “ Read, not to contradict and con- 
fute,” says Lord Bacon, “nor to believe 
and take for granted, nor to find talk and 
discourse ;” and, in the delicate irony of 
this advice, we discern the satisfaction of 
the philosopher in having deprived the 
mass of mankind of the only motives 
which prompt them to read at all.— 
[Agnes Repplier in Atlantic Monthly. 


A HORSE’S SENSE OF SMELL. 


The horse will leave musty hay un- 
touched in his bin, however hungry. He 
will not drink of water objectionable to 
his questioning sniff, or from a bucket 
which some odor makes offensive, how- 
ever thirsty. His intelligent nostril will 
widen, quiver, and query over the dainti- 
est bit offered by the fairest of hands, 
with coaxings that would make a mortal 


Books will speak plain when counselors blanch.—Bacon. 


mouthful at a gulp. 

A mare is never satisfied by either 
sight or whinny that her colt is really her 
own, until she has a certified nasal cer- 
tificate to the fact. A blind horse, now 
living, will not allow the — of any 
stranger without showing si of anger 
not — to be — The * 
tinetion is evidently made by his sense of 
smell, and at a considerable distance. 
Blind horses, as a rule, will gallop wildly 
about a pasture without striking the sur- 
rounding fence. The sense of smell in- 
forms them of its proximity. Others 
will, when loosened from the stable, go 
directly to the gate or bars opened to 
their 2, feeding grounds, and 
when desiring to return, after hours of 
careless wandering, will distinguish one 
outlet and patiently await its opening. 
The odor of that particular part of the 
fence is their pilot to it. 

The horse in browsing, or while gath- 
ering herbage with its lips, is guided in 
its choice of proper food entirely by its 
nostrils. Blind horses do not make mis- 
takes in their diet. In the temple of 


shut his eyes and swallow a eee 


Olympus a bronze horse was exhibited, 
at the sight of which six real horses ex- 

seal the most violent emotions. 
lian judiciously observes that the most 
perfect art could not imitate nature 
sufficiently well to produce so strong an 
illusion. Like Piiny and Pausanius, he 
consequently affirms that “in casting the 
statue a ician had thrown hippom- 
anes upon it,” which by the odor of the 
plant deceived the horses, and therein 
we have the secret of the miracle. The 
scent alone of a buffalo robe will cause 
many horses to evince lively terror, and 
the floating scent of a railroad train 
will frighten some long after the locomo- 
tive is out of sight and hearing. —[Horse 
and Stable. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Now Ready. 
Midnight Talks at the Club. 


Reported by Amos K. Fiske. 16mo, vellum 
cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 


Fresh and attractive in style, they are practically 
an appeal for politics without prejudice, Americanism 
without proscription, religion without superstition, 
Christianity without c -lines, and, in brief, for 
toleration, common sense, and reasonable views about 

Deity and man’s relations to him, as the s»lvents 
for mot of the problems of the time. 


Stanley on the Congo. 


tile interior African region, which will cause many 

ople to think twice about a question they have 
fightly turned off without thought. It will be sent 
Sree t any who are interested to see it. 


The Negro Problem. 


Two — books on this great and growing 
question :— 
An Appeal to Pharaoh. 


A Radical Solution offered, in gradual, selected, az- 
ary emigration and colonization. Iémo, cloth, 


Written in a fasciva’ ingly clear style 
who has studied the — 1 ond — L — 
who has clear convictions and the courage of m. 
— Christian Union (N. Y.). 


An Appeal to Cesar. 


National aid in educat National in 
tion to illiteracy efforts remed By 
Alton W. Tources, LL.D. 16mo, cloth, with Vign- 
ettes and Tables, $1.25. 


Like a calcium light. . . clear, temperate. 
cious, aud effective reasoning.’’— Conyregationalist. 
** Reasonable and statesmanlike. Nation, 
„ Of Booksellers, or matled by the Publishers,| 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, New York. 


LEGGAT BROS. 


Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 


MILLION 


CURIOUS & CURRENT, 
ON HAND. 
INCLUDING THE GREATEST DISPLAY 
OF HOLIDAY BOOKS FOR OLD AND YOUNG. 
ALMOST GIVEN AWAY. GRAND HOLIDAY 
CATALOGUE FREE. SEND STAMP. 


81 CHAMBERS STREET, 
Three Doors West of City Hall Park, New Ton Orrr. 


The Old ’Forty-Niner 


has told his story of the Gold Seekers of 
forty years ago, and a wonderful story it is. 


Agents Wanted. Don't miss it; write at once to 


Mr. Gladstone 
AND 
The Bible. 


The convictions of the greatest 
living statesman regarding the 
Bible are being presented in a 
series of articles which he is 
writing for The Sunday School 
Times. Two of the articles have 
already appeared: “The Impreg- 
nable Rock of Holy Scripture ” | 
(issue of March 29), and “ The 
| Creation Story” (issue of April 
26). The others will appear at 
intervals of about a month,—the 
whole series consisting of five or 
six articles. 


romitting twenty-five cents, in money 


Any reader of The Christian Union 
or stamps, will receive the two articles 


already issued and the others as they 
appear; or, remitting fifty cents, will 
receive The Sunday Schoof Times every 

_week until October 1, including all of , 
the Gladstone articles. Address, 


Joun D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. | 
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CAN YOU AFFORD TEN CENTS A DAY FOR 


A LIBRARY OF AMERICAN 
LITERATURE, 


In Eleven Elegant Large Octavo Volumes, 


lustrated with 160 Full-page Portraits, 
COMPILED AND EDITED BY 
Epmunp CLARENCE STEDMAN and ELLEN 
Mackay Hurcninson ? 

This is all this great work will cost you, and it con- 
tains the cream of American Literature from the 
earliest writings—1607—to the present date. Nearly 
three thousand selections arranged chronologically, 
over twelve hundred authors quoted, a succinct biog- 
raphy of each author, and an exhaustive topical 
index. This is a great National work, and, in or- 
der that it may be in every American home, we de- 
liver the eleven volumes on receipt of $3.0, and 
collect the remainder at the rate of $3.00 per mouth, or 


TEN CENTS A DAY. 


The press, eminent scholars, and literary men unani- 
mously pronounce this work one of the most interest- 
ing and important ever issued for the American pub 
lic. If you ean succeed in interesting five of your 
friends, and send us their orders on the above basis. 
we will give you 


A SET OF THE WORKS FREE. 


Write at once for full particulars, circulars, etc. 


CHARLES L. WEBSTER & CO. 
3 East 14th Street, N. v. City. 


WEBSTER’S 
UNABRIDCED 


ANCIENT EDITION. 


A so-called “‘ Webster’s Unabridged 
— is — — to the public 
atavery low . The body of the book, 
from A to Z, is a cheep reprint, page for 

o, of the edition of 1847, which vas in 

day, a valuable book, but in the pro- 
gress of language for over FORTY YEARS, 

been — superseded. It is 
now reprodu broken type, errors and 
all, b 13 is printed 
on cheap paper an msily bound. A 


brief — o by page, between 
the reprint and the latest and enlarged 
edition, will show the great superiority 
ofthe latter. These reprints areas out 
of date as a last 8 No hon- 
orable dealer allow the buyer of such 
to suppose that he is getting the Webster 
which to-day is accepted as the Standard 
and THE BEST,—every copy of wuich 
bears our imprint as given below. 

If perzons who have been induced to 
purchase the Ancient Edition” by any 
misrepresentations will advise us of the 
facts, wa will undertake to seo that the 
seller is punished as he deserves. 


G. & C. MERRIAM & Co. 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, New York. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASs, 


with over 6,000 Pages, Handsomely I1- | 


MEAD & (;OMPANY 5 
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5 this year of our Lord 1890, when 
the whole world is intent to hear 
the story of the last explorer of the 
Soudan, who with a small army has 
penetrated its recesses and returned in 
safety, it is interesting to compare his 
experiences with those of the first 
white man who discovered its secrets 
and returned alive to tell the tale. 
This we are promised in the book 
“Mungo Park and the Niger,” the 
next volume in the series of “ Great 
Explorers and Explorations,” which 
Dodd, Mead & Company are shortly 
to issue. (12mo, cloth, with seven 
maps and many illustrations, $1.25 ) 

On the 2d of December, 1795, Mun- 
go Park left Pisania, the most dis- 
tant from the mouth of the Gambia 
River of the English trading posts. 
His retinue was two negro servants 
mounted on donkeys, he himself rode 
a horse; his artillery, two fowling- 
pieces, two pistols, and “some other 
small weapons.” He had some slight 
baggage, some beads and other trink- 
ets, and thus equipped he set out to 
find the River Niger. His baggage 
was soon looted by hostile natives, his 
coat demanded by an envious prince, 
his men stolen from him to be slaves, 
and he himself made prisoner by the 
Moors on the outskirts of the Great 
Desert. He was nearly delirious with 
fever for months, and during all this 
time he was treated by his captors 
worse than if he were a dog. And yet 
he reached the Niger, the first of 
Europeans, traversed its course for 
eighty miles, and then, barefoot, ema- 
ciated, and in rags, set out on foot to 
make the return journey of nineteen 
hundred miles, carrying in his hat his 
precious notes. 

The rainy season was upon him; the 
country was one vast morass. Wet, 
fever-stricken, he struggled on, know- 
ing that his labours all went for naught 
unless he could reach the coast and 
make his discoveries known. At length 
he succeeded in joining a slave cara- 
van bound for the Gambia River, and 
in the company of these unfortunates, 
who, chained together, were driven for- 
ward by the merciless lash, the latter 
part of his journey was successfully 
made. The slave trade was then at 
its height, and the conscience of Eng- 
land was still dormant, for this great 
iniquity was carried on with the sanc- 
tion and approval of its government. 

After an absence approximating two 
years, he reappeared at the trading 
station whence he had set out. He 
was greeted as one risen from the 
dead, for his bones were thought long 
since to have been bleaching in the 
wilderness. A more wildly improba- 
ble piece of fiction was never devised 
than this true tale. 

For his return to England, his recep- 
tion there, his gradually increasing un- 
rest until he returns once again to the 
wild life of an explorer, his subsequent 
discoveries and death, we must refer 
thé reader to the book itself, which will 
soon be issued. 


— 
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Commission has distributed 22,000,000 of 

and 600,000 in 1888. In addition, 14,- 
000,000 of whitefish fry have been | 


Every individual in this world who has | placed i : “eee 
work to do, and dves it, needs a vacation. — — — — 


[Dr. Helmuth. month of May between fifteen and twenty ‘ 
million pike-perch fry, which will be dis- 
Professional florists of England are tributed in the ponds and lakes of Pike ‘ 


cultivating old-fashioned flowers, such as 
the daisy, the columbine, larkspur, holly- — aud in the larger rivers of the 


hock, and Canterbury bells. 


The Christian Union Vacation Tours, which were 


Arbor Day — ＋ 2 —Dr. Lundstrom has recently described 
al'y in the schools of this city and vicin- | some cases of alleged plant mimicry. The . . . 
ity. There was little attempt to do any | cultivated plant known as calendula may, announced in detail last week, and which have 
actual tree-plauting, but the recitations} in different conditions, produce at least . 
and addresses were all chosen with a] three different kinds of fruit. Some have attracted wide attention, are briefly outlined below. 


view to carrying out the practical as well | sails, and are suited for transportation 
as the poetical idea of arboriculture. by the wind ; others have hooks, and They are offered FREE to any cler gyman or teacher 
catch hold of passing animals ; but the 

An exchange says: “ Now is the time third kind exhibits a more remarkable in America in whose behalf the requisite number of 
to darn your hammocks.” Many people | device, for it becomes like a caterpillar ! , bas . 
«darn ” their hammocks when they break | Not that the fruit knows anything about new yearly subscribers to The Christian Union, at 
down, and many others use a still stronger it, but, if it be like enough a caterpillar, . N 
expletive at such times. It depends upon a bird may eat it by mistake, the indi- the regular price, are sent us. Write at once that 
the force with which the occupant of the | gestible seeds will be subsequently sown, te 
hammock strikes the earth.—[ Norristown | and so the trick succeeds. you have joined the company of workers in this field, 


Journal. 
During the past year the attempt has Summer H omes. 


again been made to acclimatize the rein- 
deer in Germany for various purposes. 


It was done in the Hartz Mountains for WHITE MOUNTAINS. The Vacation Tou rs. 


the purpose of enriching the chase b ——— 


and we will send you circulars, sample copies, etc. 


the addition of an interesting animal.“ 7 72 
— — — — A Six Weeks’ Tour in Europe, including England, France, Bel- 
1 a 
the Molkenhaus, near Herzburg. They 8 4 5 8 gium, the Rhine, Germany, Switzerland, Scotland, and Ireland, 
able = * = for 200 new yearly subscribers, Leave New York on the 
— — 2 1 — 8 8 City of Rome June 28, and on the “ City of Paris” July 16. 
ormation, the entire s perished. : * 
Ion — A Four Weeks’ Tour in Europe, starting as ab ve, omitting Belgium, 
One of the annoyances which assails| 
the owners of ‘old net preserves * 8 LITTLETON, I. H. < > the Rhine, and Switzerland, for 130 new subscribers. 
stran Say, the presence of exception- . q — . ’ . 
aly trout, tear A. W. WEEKS, Proprietor A Fifty to — Park, for 300 
upward in weight. Such will not new subscribers. Leave New York July 18. 5 
rise to the fly, inasmuch as they find AWE. Few minutes’ walk from the famous mix: . 
ample sustenance in feeding upon the | ¢rl spring. Comfortable rooms and good table. | A Twenty Days’ Trip to the Yellowstone Park, for 150 new sub- 
own specs. scribers, Leave New York July 17, July 31, August 14, August 


All of the | fish would gladly be dis- 
nsed with if some feasible plan could 8 Given, 
devised to capture them without in- | Reduced rates for June, Good trout fishing. 7 


jury to those of lesser size. 


28, and September 11. 
A Twelve Days’ Trip up the Hudson, to Trenton Falls, the Thousand 


At the meeting of the committee ap- fated’ on the ‘outskirts of Fase grove Islands, Alexandria Bay, St. Lawrence River and the Rapids, 
to 1 * Mas- — Montreal, Quebec, the White Mountains, and Newport, for 50 
sachusetts wheelmen from ny to 4 
— Falls to attend the League 4 M der 21 Principal: interesting pointes new subscribers. Leave New York August 19 and September 2. 
at — latter — it — . MRS. E. B. SAWYER & SON, Proprietors. 
decided that the route wi throug | | 
Schenectady, Fonda, Utica, Canastota, g pF THE MONTH OF JUNE IN These Vacation Tours are first-class in every respect. 


rr J AC KSON They are under the charge of Messrs. Henry Gaze & Son 


Sunday, — 24. The ride to Ni 
— for the European Tours, and Messrs. Raymond & Whitcomb 


taken on Monday. At Geneva a side 


t renn The Iron Mountain House for the American Tours. Full details will be furnished on 
Ths the birds, the be bees, ostal- card application 
—— the bes Reduced Rates for that Month. | P PP 
When zephyrs soft are blowing ; W. A. MESERVE, Proprietor. 
clover blooms are thic ; 
And hear the gentle murmur ni NORTHERN NEW YORK. Every Name Cou nts $ ] 50 
Of brooklets softly flowing 
God help the boy who does not k 
Where p the | woe nd bere ren, Ihe Mansion House, Toward paying for the Vacation Tour which you select. 
ts * 
When leaves are red and yellow, Excelsior Park, Saratoga Bprings. I. I, | Therefore do not be discouraged if you do not obtain the 
Whove childish fot can nove | me, Te 
ture does her isplay— — ~ 8 
For such a helpless boy, Tray, HANNAH PAUL, full number of subscribers needed. Or, if you prefer, we 
God help the e ow Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 
—{Chicago Herald. will pay a liberal cash commission. The allowance of $1.50 


The old $2,000 fishing-rod which was! THE FRONTENAC, vin be made toward securing a ticket for any other of the 


made for exhibition at the London Exposi- 
* * 2 5 ROUND ISLAND, ST. * 
tion is now, says the New York , Times, . Aud THE THOUSAND ISLANDS. summer tours advertised by Messrs. Raymond & Whit- 


being made over at a shop in New York. | Opens June 26. For terme, 


New wood is being fitted to the old 
mountings. These are solid gold, as well J. W. ALMY, Grand Hotel, N. v. city. 


as the rings, which are tied on with gold 

thread. e gold reel that accompanies 

| the rod cost $600. There is a big topaz 
set in the butt, and even the pings are 

adorned with precious stones. the 


comb and Messrs. Henry Gaze & Son, which may be 


preferred all arrangements to be made, of course, through 


Madam Porters 


COUGH BALSAM|‘"'s oe. 


ld work is engraved and chased. It is LEASANT aes. oar . 
— likely that r like it will RELIABLE, Can YOU do better than to join The Christian Union 
ever be made, for, while beautiful to look | EFFECTUAL. | 
at, its usefulness on the stream is ques- Successfully wed for in thus practically proclaiming the Gospel of Recreation ? 
tionable. — 

TRY IT. 


The Pennsylvania Fish Commission is | 
the atreates And lakes of that State, Fa: | $75.00 te $250.0 THE CHRISTIAN UNION COMPANY, 


can 
vorable results have attended the libera- who cam furnish u horse and give their who to 
. : N the business. Spare moments may be profitably em- : 
ears also. vacancies towns and , 
— — — This — "the Main BL Richmond, Va. Jo La Fayette Place, New York. 
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Motto for the Week: 


Diligence is the mother of good 
fortune.” 


Between Us. 


TOP talking about yourself, says one “ Growl- 
er,” in a letter so very complimentary to 
The Christian Union that it could not 
be printed without violating the spirit of 
his injunction. It may be a good week to 
follow this advice. Let’s get away from 
the shop, turn our back on the typewriter 
and the morning mail, forget the printer, 

ignore the advertising agent, and see what will come 

of it, for once. 


If there is anything better for enjoyment, in city or 
country, than a perfect June day, it is a day in May. I 
looked out of my friend’s window this morning at a 
preposterous hour, for me—six o’clock, perhaps. The 
sun was well started on its day’s journey, and the only 
clouds to be seen were those delicate filmy creations 
that merely serve to emphasize the blue. The tender 
grass in the lawns across the way was rich with a green- 
ness that is never matched after the lawn mower bites 
off the succulent tips. The scores of apple trees within 
view were a mass of fragrant bloom. The birds were 
fairly rioting in song. 

All the way to the city the delicate scent of apple 
blossoms was more potent than the engine's smoke, and 
as I crossed the ferry with a thousand other people, 
more or less, every man and woman of them all—witha 
couple of disagreeable exceptions—seemed to have 
gathered strength and cheerfulness from nature for the 
busy hours to come. 


* 
* 


It is pleasant to note, as one rides cityward, how 
many young women there are who bring with them to 
their daily work a bit of bloom. Lilacs, it may be; 
cherry or apple blossoms, more likely. Perhaps a rose 
or two from a carefully tended bush indoors, or a bunch 
of lovely pansies gathered in the country dooryard. I 
am sure they are the cheerful faces whose owners thus 
show their love for flowers, and 1 like to think of 
monotonous work made less wearing by the fragrance 
and color so easily secured. 

* * 
— 

A thoughtful down-town business man has just ar- 
ranged an attractive fashion for his young women 
clerks to spend their noon hour. Formerly they ate 
their lunch in the office where their work was done, 
and took such comfort as they could with it. Now, 
when the City Hall clock rings twelve, the girls put on 
their wraps, take their lunch-baskets, and troop gayly 
off to a sunny loft four blocks away. Here a generous 
section has been divided from the rest of the room by 
a bright portiè re, and a skillful instructor in the depart - 
ment of physical culture is ready to put them through 
a ten-minute drill in light gymnastics. Meantime the 
kettle is cheerily simmering on the gas stove, and in 
five minutes more a generous table is spread with such 
viands as have been brought. The girls sit down to a 
lunch flavored with pleasant talk, and at one o’clock 
are back at their desks, refreshed and invigorated. 
One of the busiest men I know has planned this and 
carried it out. It is needless to add that he has as loyal 
and enthusiastic a corps of helpers as the city holds. 

* * 


* 
As a suburban train left Newark for Hoboken, one 
day last week, an anxious-faced, hard-featured German 
woman, who had intended to stop at the Broad Street 
Station, suddenly discovered her mistake, and was 
fairly pathetic in her despair. The conductor did his 
best to explain that the name of the station had been 
called, as usual, and that her only remedy was to take 
a train back from Hoboken when we reached there. 
She could not understand, nor be pacified. 
* * 
* 
Jast then a richly dressed woman, evidently familiar 
with the luxuries of life, turned to the perplexed Ger- 
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man and explained clearly, simply, and repeatedly where 
the mistake was, and how it was to be righted. Her 
gentle words, and her offer to go with the puzzled 
woman to buy her return ticket and see her on the train 
again, restored calmness to the anxious heart, and relief 


to all within hearing. | 


A little thing, wasn’t it? Scarcely worth recording. 
* * 
* 

Supposing you, dear madam, had started for a day’s 
shopping in the city, on such a lovely May day, would 
you have taken the time and made the effort required to 
help this rather coarse and wholly uninteresting woman ? 
And if not, why not ? 


A keen merchant told me, the other day, that he had 
no patience with the salesman who wanted to sit down 
and tell him a long story about the last sale he had 
made. I know what he is going to say,” he said, “as 
soon as he begins. When I see a rat’s tail I don't 
need to have anybody tell me that a rat is in front of 
it. The tail tells the whole story, and I know the rat 
is there just as well as though I had a hundred afli- 


davits to assure me of it.” 
* * 


* 

One bright spring day, a year or two ago, I was walk 
ing with a lad of my acquaintance along a city street 
bordered with richly shaded estates. The trees were 
vocal with birds, whose songs I was enjoying without 
distinguishing between them, and as I looked up I saw 
only the trees, with here and there a bird. The lad, 
on the contrary, was full of enthusiasm over the indi- 
vidual birds. He saw here a vireo, there a robin and 
its mate, yonder a swallow, and over there a wood- 
pecker. I remarked that he seemed to recognize his 
friends readily. “Oh, uncle!“ he said, eagerly, I am 
like the servant of the prophet when his eyes were 
opened : the trees are full of birds.” 

* * 
* 

There is hope of a boy, or a man, when he gets his 
eyes open, so that he can see what others do not see. 
What better use can any of us make of our outdoor 
opportunities this spring than to learn to see birds, 
plants, flowers, or stones—whatever interests us— 
more accurately and intelligently than ever before ? 


Poem for the Week. 


OPPORTUNITY. 


This I beheld, or dreamed it in a dream : 

There spread a cloud of dust along a plain ; 

And underneath the cloud, or in it, raged 

A furious battle, and men yelled, and swords 
Shocked upon swords and shields. A prince’s banner 
Wavered, then staggered backward, hemmed by foes. 
A craven hung along the battle’s edge, 

And thought, “ Had I a sword of keener steel— 
That blue blade that the king’s son bears—but this 
Blunt thing—!” he snapt and flung it from his hand, 
And lowering crept away and left the field. 

Then came the king’s son, wounded, sore bestead, 
And weaponless, and saw the broken sword, 
Hilt-buried in the dry and trodden sand, 

And ran and snatched it, and, with battle-shout 
Lifted afresh, he hewed his enemy down, 

And saved a great cause that heroic day. 


Vest Pocket Series. 


CUT THIS OUT. 


Though all the winds of doctrine were let loose to 
upon the earth, so Truth be in the field, we do 
oriously by licensing and prohibiting to misdoubt 
her strength. Let her and Falsehood grapple : who 
ever knew Truth put to the worse in a free and open 
encounter ? — Milton. 
The soul’s dark cottage, battered and decayed, 
Lets in new light through chinks that Time has made. 


ness, wiser men 


Stronger by weak become 
their eternal home. 


As they draw nearer to 
— Waller. 
We love to associate with heroic persons, since our 
receptivity is unlimited; and, with the great, our 
thoughts and manners easily become great. We are 
all wise in capacity, though so few in energy ! There 
needs but one wise man in a company, and all are wise, 
so rapid is the contagion. — Emerson. 


1From a collection of 1 —— by Edward Rowland Sill, 
published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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Outing Number. 


The annual Outing Number of The Christian Union 
with specially designed cover and many illustrations, 
will appear on the 29th of May. Among its prineipal 
features may be named the following : “ Hasty Con- 
clusious,” an out-of-deor paper by Johu Burroughs; an 
illustrated article on “The House-Boat on American 
Waters,” by Colonel Charles Ledyard Norton; an illus- 
trated paper by Professor Charles E. Fay on “ The Ap- 
palachian Mountain Club ;” a paper called “ A Victim 
of Thoreau,” by Dr. C. C. Abbott, the well-known 
naturalist ; a description of “ Flamingo-Hunting in the 
Bahamas,” by Edgar Mayhew Bacon ; a special out-of- 
doors “ Spectator ;” a very full list of books relating to 
out-of-doors matters, and other articles of a distinet 
ively “outing” character. 

There will be in the Home Department an article by 
Dora Wheeler on “The Vacation Home in the Mount- 
ain ;” by Lucy M. Hall, M.D., an article on “ How to 
Spend a Vacation Healthfully ;” by Colonel Norton, an 
article on “ How to Make a Canoe; The Conclusion 
of a Story,” by Rose Hawthorne Lathrop ; a poem, “A 
Bird History,” by M. F. Butts, and a “ Memorial 
Day Story,” by Laura C. Holloway. 


Flome Missionary lund. 


A subseriber writes from Connecticut : “ Please find 
inclosed check to be applied to the Home Missionary 
Fund. It will do me more good to know that three 
more families have the reading of The Christian Union 
than to take a little excursion which I had planned.” 
This is a contribution that means something. It will 
be a pleasure for the publisher to inform this generous 
giver where the resulting copies of The Christian 
Union are sent. More money is needed, and needed 
promptly, for this fund. Every $1.50 received will 
send The Christian Union for a year to some heme 
missionary of narrow means who would otherwise not 
be able to secure it. The condition of the fund to date 
is as follows : 


Previously acknowledged.................... $183 25 
450 
Z 8187 75 


The Vacation 


Previously acknowledge... $47 00 
60 
$47 60 


A Lit of fun. 


Preaching vs. Practice.—Literary Lady (she writes) 
—The most essential point in our intercourse with chil- 
dren is to be truthful ourselves. Every other interest 
ought to be sacrificed to that of truth. 

l'ommy—Ma, Mrs. Jones is coming in the gate. 

Literary Lady (angrily )—If she asks for me, tell her 
I’m out of town. (She resumes writing.) When we 
in any = deceive a child, we not only set a pernicious 
example, but also lose our influence over him forever. 


—[Texas Siftings. 


Yeast—Do you see that man sitting in the prosee- 
nium box over there ? 

Crimsonbeak—Y es. 

“ Well, he amuses me. Every one in the house has 
been screaming with laughter, and yet I have not seen 
him smile once during the performance.” 

“ He applauds, does he not ?” 

„Oh, yes; he applauds everything that’s done. Do 
you know him ?” 

“Why, certainly. He's the author of the piece.“ — 
[ Yonkers Statesman. 


City Editor—Mr. Pad, we want an article for next 
Sunday’s paper on “ How It Feels tobe Hanged.” We 
have arranged with the sheriff, and you are to go up to 
the Tombs at once and be operated upon. After you 
have been cut down and resuscitated, write it up and 
get your copy in by five o’clock this afternoon.— Puck. 


Success does not so much depend on what a person 
does as in doing it at the right time. Edward 
Bellamy made a fortune by “ Looking Back ward, 
while Lot’s wife only made her salt. 


MAY 15, 1890. 

— uv —— ñ,:᷑́ ä——. — — — ——ä— ͤ .ᷓñ — — 
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Financial. 


Money has continued plentiful at rates 
ranging from four to six per cent., closing 
at four percent. These comfortable rates 
have ruled, notwithstanding a general 
activity in the stock list has prevailed, 
and in spite of considerable demand from 
the mercantile community; and yet it 
must be remembered that, although last 
week was also a very active one in both 
investment and speculative securities, the 
bank loans decreased from the week be- 
fore over $4,000,000, indicating that the 
present demand for both bonds and 
stocks is principally by a class of buyers 
who pay for and take away their pur- 
chases, thus leaving their money in the 
banks largely through the deposits of the 
sellers. We — belive that there is 
more money on Wall Street, and less se- 
curities, than there were four weeks ago, 
unless the Government’s constant absorp- 
tion of funds proves equal to their influx 
from the country. The reserve of the 
Bank of England this week was slightly 
in advance of last week’s report in per- 
centage, and since the last showing the 
Bank has been increasing in specie hold- 
ings somewhat. Sterling exchange is 
easy, and promises to coutinue so, under 
the constantly increasing demand from 
the European markets for our share and 
bond investments. At last the other side 
has awakened to the very favorable con- 
ditions at the foundation of our carrying 
trade here; the great earnings have be- 
gun to tell. The fourth week of April 
puts in an appearance with a showing in 
the gross earnings of nearly fifty roads 
which exhibit an increase of nearly fifteen 
per cent. over the exceptionally large 
returns at this season a year ago. 

Then we have the additional stimulus 
rising from the fair promise of near 
legislation in Congress. The Tariff bill 
has passed out of the hands of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, and is now 
before the House; two or three weeks will 
probably be sufficient for amendments 
and debate, and perhaps within a month 
it will have passed in some shape. Its 
passage will certainly lift a load from 
the financial condition of the country, 
reducing as it will the revenue of the 
Government some $70,000,000, as we 
stated last week. We have a report 
from Washington that the Senate Com- 
mittee on Silver has finally about adjust- 
ed its differences with the House Com- 
mittee, and that a silver bill has been 
agreed to which will meet the sentiments 
aud convictions of a majority of both 
Houses. This will undoubtedly be a safe 
bill, placing the currency on an absolutely 

old basis, where it cannot be shaken. 

t will provide for the discontinuance of 
the coinage of the present silver dollar, 
and yet will result in the storage, 
by the Government, of 4,500,000 ounces 
of silver bullion every month. This 
will exhaust our present domestic pro- 
duction of silver, taken together with 
the amount used in the arts, and will 
result in the rest of the world having to 
rely on its own silver mining resources 
for its own uses. It must seem plain 
that, if this provision becomes a law, then 
the price of silver will inevitably increase 
in value ; the whole tendency will be to 
bring back Europe to a bi-metal stand- 
ard ; for while we shall keep our gold 
just the same, and continue it as the 
primal foundation of our financial sys- 
tem, we shall prevent exports of silver 
abroad, of which we exported $15,000,000 
last year, and shall, therefore, make it an 
article of speculation for higher prices, 
resulting from a less supply for the great 
Eastern and Oriental absorption, which 
constitutes so great a part of the present 
legitimate demand in Europe. It looks 
now, too, as if the market price for silver 
would be made here instead of in London, 
which would be an entirely novel feature, 
and would insure higher quotations, for 
London bankers are chiefly interested in 
keeping silver there at low quotations. 
The unmistakable influence here of this 
silver legislation, if accomplished, will be 
to expand—for, as we said last week, these 
certificates, issued in payment for silver 
purchased mouthly by the Government, 
being made payable by the law in gold 
or silver, will be a legal tender, and 
will be used as reserve by the banks, on 
which they can expand, under the law, 
four times. 


The presidents of the Western railways 
are still in session, and have put their 
differences finally in the hands of a com- 
mittee of very able men, who will aim to 
come to a practical agreement in the ad- 
justment of all matters in dispute, when 
there will be an immediate advance made 
in both freight and passenger tariffs. 

The Lake Shore Railway Company’s 
report for 1889 came in this past week, 
and exhibits earnings, over all expenses 
and fixed charges, of six and a half per 
cent. on the stock. The Company paid 
five per cent., and has a surplus of $742,- 
752. The Nickel Plate, so called, ex- 
hibits a gain in net earnings of some 
$284,000 for the year, over 1888, and this 
on an expense account of eighty per cent. 
of the gross earnings; a large percentage 
of this has been in permanent better- 
ments. The estimate is that the coming 
year will see the percentage of expense 
account reduced heavily; the belief is 
that this road will soon exhibit thirty per 
cent. ot the gross earnings a snet, which, 
with $5,000,000 gross, would give $1,500,- 
000 as net. The fixed charges and sink- 
ing fund are $900,000 in round num- 
bers ; this would leave $600,000 for the 
stock, which would be five per cent. on 
the first preferred, and three and a half 
per cent. on the preferred. Such a re- 
sult may reasonably be looked for in the 
near future. 

The general stock market closes very 
strong, at a heavy advance over the ad- 
vance reported a week ago. 

The bank statement is as follows : 


Loans, increase $2,082,900 

Specie, decrease 2,039, 

Legal tenders, increase 530,600 

Deposits, increase........... 531,800 

Reserve, decrease 1,641,750 
This leaves the surplus reserve of the 
city banks at about $1,600,000. 


WALL STREEFT. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 
BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 
Investments in Chicago Real Estate 


Pay Better than almost any 
other class of investments. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


JNO. C. AVERY, 


115 Broad way, 
NEW YORK. 


Western 
Investments 
a specialty. 


Prominently connected with conservative financial 
operations throughout the West for many years, every 
investment, without exception, proving profitable 
and satisfactory. WRITE FOR REFERENCES, 


FIRST MORTGAGES 


Are a aafe investment if judiciously made on 
well located Real Estate. 


BARTHOLOMEW & CO. 


Invest in Real Estate and Mortgages for 
themselves and others on an KIGHT PER 
CENT. BASIS. Iaterest guaranteed; col- 
lected and remitted free of exchange to the 
holders of securities. 
For good, safe invest pond with us. 


BARTHOLOMEW & Co., 
609 Kansas Avenue, Topeka, Kansas. 


Reference: Kansas National Bank of Topeka, hav- 
ing the largest capital of any bank in Kansas. 


L. W. SPEAR, 


109 Chamber of Commerce Building, Duluth, Ninn. 
Loans and Investments. 


L. W. Spear, Treasurer Northwestern Investment 
Company, Washington, D. C.; Duluth, Mina. 


FINANCIAL. 


MERICAN LOAN AND TRUST CO. 


DULUTH, MINNESOTA. 


CAPITAL, 


8800, oOo. 


Guaranty Deposit with State Auditor, $100,000, 
Placed wholly beyond reach of the Company, for Collateral Security to Clients. 


LOAN, TRUST, AND ANNUITY BUSINESS. 


Estate M 


as Executor, r: Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, 
solic Sone to make 


CLINTON M President. 
C. K. San 24 Vice-Pres. and Trust Officer. 


or Receiver. 5& cent. paid on time deposits. 
safe — “We ay money for them on 
for prompt of and interest. 
G. A. ELDER, Vice-President. 
GB, Becretary 


JAMES B and Treasurer. 


6% 20-YEAR 


STREET 


SgaTrLe Evecrric Raiway AND Power Company. 


Population of City, 40,000. 


Annual Income,over - - $100,000 
Operating expenses and taxes, 50,000 
Interest on total indebtedness, 13,5-0 


Prospectus and full particulars furnished on ap- 
plication. WE RECOMMEND THESE BONDS 
AS A SAFE AND DESIRABLE INVESTMENT. 
Also other desirable investment securities for sale, 
netting i}, to 6 per cent. interest. 

BEND FOR MAY BOND LIST. 

CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


N. V. HARRIS & CO., Bankers, 


163-165 Dearborn St., | 70 State Street, 


CHICAG?). BOSTON. 
i 8 WATERWORKS CO. 5 
Etc., Bought and Sold. 


Deal in Gov't Land Warrants and Scrip. 
Receive Accounts and Extend all the Facilities of 
a General Banking Business. 
Correspondence Solicited. 


S. A. KEAN & CO., BANKERS, 


100 Washington Street, Chicago, III. 
115 Broadway, New York. 


SALT LAKE CITY, 


Grandest American Mountain, Health,and 
Summer Resort. 

The beautiful city of the mountain region and —— 
tal of Utah is unedualed as a summer resort. Besides 
nderful climate, it affords the finest salt-water 

and boating in the world. Unexcelled hot 

„ and medicinal springs and baths, rugged 

mountain scenery, camping, hunting, fishing, Loge 

w — — first-class amusements, good schools, 

churches of leading denominations, and 80- 

cial condi s. 240,000 people bathed in the 
: in one day 


ISSUED BY STATES, 
COUNTIES, CITIES, 


ink or drowa. The present season 
with indications of twice the attendance of last year. 


0 
Don’t make your summer plans till you have investi- 
Lake pity. where business can be combined 
pleasure. reo 
acity of 50,000, — | rapidly, and splendid — 
for business and manufacturing enterprises. 
For illustrated pamphlets, special summer 
or in u, address 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


A SPECIAL FEATURE. 


THE WINNER 
INVESTMENT CO. 


Handles exclusively Kansas City 
Investments, and does not 
handle Farm Mortgages. 


PAST INVESTMENTS 


Through this company have yielded 

ta, — 2 dollar of princi 
terest has paid at maturity, and all enter- 

prises undertaken have been uniformly successful. 


PRESENT INVESTMENTS. 


We can demonstrate how to invest money safely 
to realize an income of six, seven, eight, and 

dent., and profits, in a com 
Fine, of 50 per cent., 100 per cent., and even larger, 
entirely free from ve features. 


For full particulars send for ciroulars, pamphlets, 
papers, or call. 


and 
WILLIAM H. PARMENTER, 


General Agent, - 50 State Street, Boston. 


No. 1 Custom House Street, Provide Bhs 
Desk Bal Depoalt Co., 120 B way, 
* New ork City, every Wednesday. 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE 


By reference to a map of the United States and Can- 
ada, you wil: see that DULUTH is the same distance 
from Buffalo and all poiats t. 8 as Se 
and — MILES FARTHER 
WET. it has a much larger tributary — 11 
is in the tofancy of development. Duluth fs increar- 
ing in lation at the rate of nearly TKN THOU- 
SAND a year, and such wonderful growth insures a 
rapid advance iu estate. Write tor reading mat- 
ter, aud if you wish to invest tell us how much, and 
we will send full information, with mane, ote. 

e C. E. LOVETT & C.. Dulut * Minn. 


THE SECURITY Co. 


OF SIOUX CITY, IA, 
Invites correspondence regarding its MORTGAGE 
LOANS on selected security in the Corn Belt. A SAFE 
INVESTMENT OUR FIRST CONSIDERATION. 


We also offer mortgages on Sioux City property 
These securities have invariably proved satisfactory 
during an experience of seven years. 


Intending Investors 
are invited to send for the 
new pamphlet of the 


Bunnell & Eno Investment Co. 
G. LIVINGSTON MORSE, Vice-Pres., 
140 Nassau St., N. Y. 


Money may be Safe 


Invested in low interest-bearing se- 
curities of the East, but no inveat- 
ment can be more secure than mort- 
&ages on real estate in St. Paul, the 
largest and most rapidly growing 
city in the Northwest, and it will 
net 7 and 8 per cent. interest, pay- 
able semi-annually in New York 
exchange. A long and successful 
ex perience, without a single loss to 
investors, has established our busi- 
ness and guarantees satisfact‘on. 
Unquesti »ned references on appli- 
cation. Correspondence solicited. 


SMITH & TAYLOR, 
333 Robert Street, cor. Fourth, 
Sr. Paut., Minn. 


DULUTH INVESTMENTS 


Real Estate and Loans. 


We are large dealers in Business, Residence, Dock, 
and Acre Properties, both in Duluth and ou the south 
rbor, est Buperior. 


sen 0 us and maps: to locate th 
requested, and have invested many thou is: of 331. 


lars for those who never saw the cit 


always 
satisfaction, and in almost 
every cass * 


LOANS.—We can loan money for those not wish- 
ing to invest at 7 and 8 per cent. net. aun 
terest. Refer toths Merchants’ National Bank. Du- 
uth, and hundreds who have dealt with us in other 
tates. We solicit correspondence. 


WM. C. SHERWOOD & Co., 


DULUTH, MINN, 


DENVER-COLOR ADO 
8% Not on improved inside property from one 


to years. 
freely given by 
D. F. CARMICHAEL, Denver, Col. 


ALL ABOUT NEW STATE OF WASHINGTON 


Bend stamp for Travels of Brother 
Jonathan.” Eshelman, Llewellyn & Co. Beattle, Wash. 
O. F. PAGE, 


a = U N 10 N Sec y & Treas, 
INVESTMENT Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Paid up Capital, $1,000,000. 
A Guaranteed 7 percent. 


VESTORE. Investment secured by 


usiness Property centrally located in Kansas City, 
with 60 per cent. of the net profits additional. 


indorsed nent Busin 
men, Bankers and Capitalists, viz.: 
H. P. STIMSON, Pres. American Nationa! Bank. 
E. L. MARTIN, Pres. Mercantile Bank. 
HON. T. B. BULLENE, Ex-Mayor. 
B. T. WHIPPLE & CO., Real Estate & Inv't Sec. 
HON. WILLIAM WARNER, Late Commander in 

Chief G. A. R. and Ex-Member of Congress. 
WALTON H. HOLMES, Pres. G. A. Cable R’y Co, 
L. R. MOORE, Director Nat. Bank of Kansas City. 
E.C.SATTLEY, Cashier Kansas City Safe Deposit 

and Savings Bank. 

By permission we refer to any of the above gentle. 
men. Send for circulars containing description of 
property and full particulars. 


Pierre, the Capital of South Dakota. 


is ite geographical center, and on the Missouri River. It 
haa waterworks, electric igh te, street railways, brick bus 
iness houses, fine hotels, three brick — the 
Presbyterian University, the United States Indian Indus- 
trial M, seven hure many other att 

It is the gateway to the Sioux Reservation now open 


ers. 
It is rapidly becom acommercial center. No 2 
ter — 8 arm 


offers be for investments in lo 
landsand investment securities. For specific informa- 


address 
PALMER & CRABTREE, Pierre, South Dako” 
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fully furnished, bath-room, laundry, and all im 
REORGANIZATION J. J, O'CONNOR, Pres, WM. O’MULCAHY, V.-Pres. provements. Large lot. Five minutes from 


or 

The Denver Land & Security Company. 

This Company, originally organized in De- 
cember, 1887, with a capital of $250,000, for 
the principal purpose of buying, improving, 
and selling the Denver real estate known as 
Berkeley, has paid 13% in cash dividends 
and has capitalized $500,000 of its surplus. 
The stoekholders have voted to issue $250,000 
additional stock, making a total of One Mill- 
ion Dollars. The surplus shown on the books 
February Ist, 1890, was $330,287.59, which is 
likely to be greatly augmented during the 
year unless reduced by increased dividends. 
The new stock participates with the old in 
this surplus, and is, therefore, worth at least 
$130 per share. Inasmuch as the Board of 
Directors have authorized its offer at par 
($100 per share) for a quick sale, it is deemed 
only just to the old stockholders that they 
should have the first opportunity to subscribe 
for the new issue, and the books will be open 
for subscriptions by stockholders only until 
March Ist, 1890, and after that date to all 
who may desire to subscribe. 

It is proposed to further amend the Articles 
of Association so as to change the name of 


the Continental 
Land & Security Company. 


Stockholders may send their subscriptions 
on the blanks furnished them to Jno, C 
Avery, President, 115 Broadway, New York, 
or to 8. B. Carter. New England Manager, 
200 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. On 
and after March ist, 1890, subscriptions will 
be received at the offices of the Company, 
115 Broadway, New York, 209 Washington 
Street, Boston, and 1700 Curtis Street, Den- 
ver, Col., or at the offices of any of its agents, 
from whom also further information may be 
obtained. 

Reference is also made, by permission, to 
the following Banks: 

The National Bank of the Republic, 


The National Bank of Kansas City. 
Kansas City, 0. 
The Denver National Bank, 
Denver, Col. 
The Merchants’ Hattenal Bank, 
rt Worth, Tex. 


MERRILL TRUST CO. 


ueceeding to 2 Mor — 2 — — Business of the 
Nenn 


1% 


ounty Bank and N.C. Mer 
Av THORIZED CAPITAL, $500,000. 


FIRST MORTGAGES 


on Kanene 

Colerade 

(ir pated) Farms. 

Hans selected by 

\Odicers of the Com- 

pan and based 
tne 


In half an hour a common 
man can get the principal facts 
about lending money west and 
be really more intelligent on 
the subject than many who 
either send the’. money here 
or talk againsi st. 

Send fora p.:mer “On Lend- 
ing Little or Much.” 


Tun Kansas Crr investment ComPany, 
Kansas Cty, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth New Hampshire. 


Lfartford, Connecticut. 
Office John Jeffries & Sons, Boston. 


Bua 
INSTALMENT DEBENTURES. 


30 Egailable Building, Boston. 
A New England Organization. 


Loans made on Irri- Headquarters for 

gated Farms %% 1 or mation 
exceeding | 0 
of — lorado 


DOUBLY GUARANTEED. 


The Middlesex 


Banking Company, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
PAID CAPITAL, - $600,000. 
2 6 cent. Debentures, secured b 
deposit of | mortanges with the Union Trus 
Company 0 of New York. Amount of issue lim 
i w. Connecticut Trustees, Execu- 
tors, — „can invest in bonds. 


2222 R. JOHNSON, New York Agent, 31-33 


2 YEARS OF 
SUCCESS 


Without loss to investors a — for 
the Debenture 


AMERICAN INVESTMENT CO. 


plus. $300,000 ; Asseta, $3,000,000 
Highest rate of interest consistent with choicest se- 
Pamphlets free, address 


K. 8. 0 A. IL. Onmssy, ice- 
President. H. K. Simmons, I 

New York City. 


150 Nassau Street. 


PERMANENT INCOME. 


If you wish to loan your money on CITY MORT- 
GAGES, one year’s time at 10%, or on three to five 
years’ time at 8%, or five-year GOLD DEBEN- 
TURE BONDS at 7%, 

WITH ABSOLUTE SECURITY, 


or to place your funds in PERMANENT 
BUILDING INVESTMENTS paying 15%. 
write for particulars and references to 


THOMAS & 00. (Incorporated), Bankers, 


Tacoma, Washington 


MINNEHAHA TRUST C0. 


S/OUX FALLS, - South Dakota. 


W. W. BROOKINGS, President. 


Negotiate First Mo Real Estate Loans on 
Farm and City Property. Payment be, 

terest pay e in New York 1 „ Liberal 
rates of ps heey and no expense to holding 
our securities. 

Investments made in Sioux Falls city property— 
the largest city in the new State, with five large 
aus SS nes of Railway; the Metropolis of the new 

ort 


Send for circulars and references. 


O. W. DARLING. K. D. ANGELL. 


DARLING & CO,, 


Real Estate and Loans. 


FARGO, Buy and sell COUNTY 


ORDERS of Dakota. Pay 
7 per cent., according 
to the laws of Dakota. 


DAKOTA. Good as a Government 

— Bond. Issued for supplies 

Red River Valley Lands | and work done for the 
for Bale. 


USHNEHLL 
SHN HLL 
Qstate and Pinanaial gents, 


ST. PAUL, MINN, 


IN FIRST —— 
est 6, 7 and 8 per ccnt. per annum able mi- 
annually, in — York or Boston. hea Estate In- 
vestments made. 
REFERENCES.—First National Bank, St. Paul, Mign.; 
First National Rank, Boston, Mase 
Corre spondence solicited. 


Inter- 


P. C. Himmsaven, Pres’t. H. Tarwor, Treas’r 
W. H. Russ., V.-P. Mar. 


The Mutual Investment Company, 
Office: 1,504 FARNAM STRERT, 
Omaha, Nebraska 


FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 


Interest and Principal Guaranteed, Collected, and 
Remitted in New York exchange free of 
charge to the investor. 


Our DIME SAVINGS BANK pays 5 per cent, 
interest on all deposits. 


Six Per Cent. 


at Par and Interest. 


New England Loan & Trust Co,, | 


160 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


G. A. EASTMAN, Sec. and Treas. 


Tne Fores Loan ano Lano Ca. 


‘ncorporated Capital, $50,000.00. 
GRAND FORKS, DAK. 


First Loans made on Bi and Ci 
Real Estate Bought and Sold, Bonde 
Negot! Collections made. 


EDWARD KENNEDY, 


GRAND FORKS, DAK.,, 


Real Estate Collections 


LOANS NEGOTIATED. CITY 2 FOR * 
Choice farm lands for sale. Acts nt fo 
lands in Dakota. Lists 
sale will be sent free on application. 
respondence solicited. 


BESTOR C. BROWN, 


TOPEKA, KANSAS, 
6% BONDS 700 STOCKS 
O Commercial Paper ( /0 Mortgage 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
atonce. A few 
ren tosell our 


D by sample to the 

Ve are the largest manufacturers iu our 
4 Permanent position. Money advanced for 
For terms ad. (cntennial Mfg. Co., Chicago. 


wholesale end retail trade. 
‘ine. Liberal salary 
wages, advertising, 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


Cards of not more than one-halj 
imch will be inserted in this 
column, for subdscribers 
only, for 50 cents, 


“ALLE. VERDIN, 100 Avenue Victor Hugo, offers 
to Americans in Paris a comfortable home at 
moderate prices. References among Christian 
Union subscribers. 


A NORTH GERMAN EDUCATED LADY, 
having great experience both in teaching and 
traveling, wishes a position to go abroad; or of 
trust. References exchanged. Address Miss 8., 
P. O. Box 303, Hartford, Conn. 


TO RENT for three or four months, furnished, a 
cottage, nine rooms, good cellar and attic ; de- 
sirable location; barn, chicken house, etc. W. A 
Beaman, Cornwall on- Hudson, N. X. 


— — 


A YOUNG LADY, who is a college graduate and 
has had two years’ experience as a teacher, de- 
sires to secure a position iu a private school for 
next year. Latin and mathematics specialties. 
Address B. No. 7,535, The Christian Union Office. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL.—A lady much accustomed 
to Foreign Travel, and speaking several languages, 
would take motherly charge of a young lady or 
more, perhaps motherleas, for leisurely travel and 
residence im different countries for one, two, or 
three years. There is no educator like intelligent 
travel. Highest social references. Address For- 
eign Travel,” No. 7,445, office of Christian Union. 


A FURNISHED HOUSE, with nine rooma, for 
rent during July and August, at Highland Avenue 
Btation, Orange, N. J., short distance from the 
station. Two servants will remain if desired. 
Rent, $75 per month. Address L D. M., Christian 

Union Office. 

A LADY with a quiet home—large, shady yard— 
would like a few boarders for the summer. Party 
of four or five preferred. Address Mrs. J. A. 
Hall, Fishkill-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


FOR SALE. A 22@-acre stock farm near this city, 
with a fine herd of thoroughbred cattle ; all horses, 
tools, ete., in complete order. An excellent op- 
portunity for some one wishing a well-established, 
paying, fine stock business. Will take good city 
property as part pay. W. B. Rumsey, Emporia, 
Kansas. 


AN ATHLETIC YOUNG MAN of eighteen, 
as bright and companionable in studies as in sport, 
would be glad of an opportunity to spend the early 
summer in study and recreatiou in company with 
a younger boy. Address H. J. C., 9 University 
Place, New York. 


SIX-SEAT PHAETON FOR SALE—Very 
little used ; absolutely good as new ; leather top, 
green broadcloth trimming, painted black ; excel- 
lent make and splendid family vehicle. A bar- 
gain. Drawer FT. Waverly, N. L. 


A GERMAN LADY, an experienced teacher, de- 
sires to spend the summer holidays with some 
person or family wishing instruction in that lan- 
guage. She is willing t) travel. Highest refer- 
ences. Address Abbot Academy, Andover, Mass. 


HIGHLY EDUCATED LADY, familiar with 
ancient and modern languages, wishes summer 
engagement out of city as companion or tutor. 
Coaches for college. Fine credentials. Address 
Miss F., 35 Kast Sixty-second Street, New York. 


BACON OCOTTAGE-— Quiet, homelike, restful; 
pleasant, breezy rooms, overlooking the sea; 
boating, sailing, fishing; sea food of all kinds. 
References given as to the reliability and liberal- 
ity of table. Terms six to eight dollars per week. 
Address Henry Bacon, Clinton, Conn. 


TO SCHOOLS.—Wanted, for a boy, board and 
tuition in a first-class school for boys, in exchange 
for the same for a girl in a school for girls. Ad- 
dress Hartford, Conn., FP. O. Box §M. 


depot. $75 per month. Apply to J. R., 25 Chest 
nut Street. 


A WELL-FURNISHED, comfortable cottage 
of eight rooms at Croton Falls, Harlem Railroad, 
with charming outlook, pleasant piazzas, and yard 
overhanging the rapid Croton, large library, 
piano, etc., $50 a month for July and August. Ad- 
dreas Rev. R. P. Gibson, Croton Falls, N. Y. 


TO GUARDIANS.— Wanted, in a young ladies’ 
school, as companion for a little girl whe remains 
through vacations, an orphan child, from nine to 
eleven years old. School terms $500, lowered if 
necessary. Only oue who has had care will be 
— Address Principal, Hartford, Conn., P. O. 

x 21. 


LADY having a large house in the country would 
take a family cf four or five adults to board for 
the summer, or would like to have one or more 
children to board. Will cive a mother’s care. 
Large, shady lawn, plenty of fresh milk and fruit. 
References exchanged. For full particulars ad- 
dress J. R. 8., 491 First Street, Brooklyn, N. X. 


— 


AN EDUCATED NORTH GERMAN 
lady, with experience of teaching and traveling, 
speaking French and English as well as the Scan- 
dinavian languages, wishes to go abroad as chap- 
eron or companion, References exchanged. 
Address Mies Pauline Dyes, 184 Main Street, 
Hartford, Conn, 


WANTED—Consecrated young men to study insti- 
tutional management on the principles of Wich- 
ern. Some manual labor required. Long hours, 
nominal pay, simple fare, hard work, and strict 
obedience. Address the Brother Director, Burn- 
* Industrial Farm, Canaan Four Corners, 


IDEAL SUMMER HOME, on main line of Long 
Island Railroad, to rent for season, low, to the 
right party. Modern, with broad halls and stair- 
cases in oak, kitchen in Georgia pine. Located in 
acharming grove, within easy distance of a fine 
beach. Never-failing spring of clear, cold water. 
Address Rest,.“ Christian Union. 


A CLERGYMAN, highly successful in preparing 
boys for college, desires four pupils in his family 
for the summer. Location unexcelled among the 
Berkshire Hills of Massachusetts. Best facilities 
for boating and outdoor recreation. Highest 
references. Address Private Tuition, No. 7,53, 
Christian Union Otttice. 


EAST HAMPTON, L. I. For rent, two cot- 
tages; fully furnished; ten rooms. In sight of 
and within five minutes’ walk of the ocean. East 
Hampton is a quaint and beautiful little village, 
one hundred miles from New York. Coolest and 
health.est spot on American coast. No mosqui- 
toes. No malaria. Rent, May to November, $350 
each. John F. Tahnage, 1s Wall St., New York. 


COTTAGE TO RENT, FURNISHED-For 
the summer or longer. Pleasantly situated in the 
village of Wakefield, R. I.; overlooking the vil- 
lage; near the railroad station, post-office, and 
village stores; has twelve rooms., furnace, laun- 
dry, and stable; good water and drainage ; shade 
and fruit trees; a quiet, pleasant home; only a 
short drive or five minutes by railroad from Nar- 
ragansett Pier. Rent, $500. Address Geo. C. Rob- 
inson, owner, at Wakefield. 

A PERFECTLY HEALTHY old-fashioned 

country place, with modern improvements, to 

rent; furnished. Elm Cotiage, Compo Road, 

Weatpert, Conn. New York and New Haven 

Railroad. No malaria; abundance of fruit and 

vegetables; cows, chickens, etc.; gardener re- 

mains in charge. Fine old shade trees; ample 
barns and stables ; running spring water in house 
and barn ; ten minutes’ ride of depot, village, 

aud Sound bathing. Private family only. EK. B. 

Willeos, 32 East Sixty-second Street, New * 0 

and 2] Furman Street, reet, Brooklyn. 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE— 960 acres of ex- 
cellent white oak timber land in Woodruff County. 
Arkansas; when cleared will rent for $10 an acre 
to grow corn or cotton; no stones, hills, swampe, 
or over flows; will soon double in value; the tim- 
ber alone is a fortune; railroad station only |}, 
miles; mild, healthy climate; no encumbrance ; 
price $25 an acre. Also 320 acres of valuable 
prairie land, near Tracy, Minnesota; price $15 an 
acre. Also six nice lots in Wichita, Kansas; price 
$500 each. Also good grain elevator, doing good 
business, near Rockford; price $3,000. Would ex- 
change all or part for city residence property. 
Addreas owner, W. W. Kitchen, 532 North Church 
Street, Rockford, III. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


BY A LADY OF ry i. W. * HAN 
EXPERIENCE. h 10 
106 West 42d Street 


Best of references. 
Send for circulars. New Lon Crrv. 


THE BERKSHIRE HILLS 
SANATORIUM 
For the cure ~ Cancer = 4 its forms without the 
use of the knife ah come to, Itormation 


mailed free. Address Dr. 
SON, North Adams. Maes. 


Pastors and S. S. Superintendents 


Bend name and address o u postal card, aud receive 
free copies of 1 ~ “School supplies. Address 
vy. F. W. Raidabaugh, Cleveland, Ohio, 


4 EUROPEAN VACATION TOUR, under 
the patronage of Mrs. — School tor Awmer- 
Girls in Berlin, Germany. being 
tormed, with exceptional — J which there 
exist a few vacancies. References give — ired 


For particulars, etc., address Miss 8. K. — kan, 578 
Washington Avenue, Brookiyn, N. 


— — 
— 
NESS COUNTY 
BANK. 1 Money Loaned to NET 7 and & per cent. 
¢ — 
= servative Valua- 
—— rarely ex. 
NI 14 ceeding 25 percent 
lot actual value. 
— ROS TON 
000 
— 
— 
Alff Je 
WESTERN OFFICE. — — 
REAL 7 MPA * RE 
7 2 Sccunmics. 6K 
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THINGS NOT TO BE DISLIKED. 


It isn’t wise, you know, to have strong 
likes and dislikes, especially when they 
are only directed against weaknesses. 
Life is too short, my friend, for you to 
hate so emphatically so many things. If 
you are a woman, it will affect your skin 
and make wrinkles come about your 
mouth. If you are a man, it will affect 
your digestion. 

Don’t dislike the woman who is prettily 
gowned ; she is not of necessity a fool. 

Don’t dislike the book that is interest- 
ing; it is not bound to be trash. 

on’t dislike the music that is catch- 
ing; it has a much greater mission than 
** Wagner's operas. 

on't dislike the woman who changes 
her mind— be thankful that she knows 
when she has made a mistake. 

Don’t dislike men who dress well and 
are good-mannered ; it is just possible 
they are gentlemen. 

Do n’t dislike children; remember some- 
body had to bear with you once. 

Don’t dislike women who have to earn 
their own living ; there’s not asingle one 
of them who wouldn’t rather have a man 
doing it for her. 

Don’t dislike this world and find it un- 
interesting and tiresome ; you may have 
to go to one where things will be more 
intense and more distracting perhaps, 
but eyen less to be liked. 

Don’t dislike anything except that 
which is mean, low, vulgar, and wicked. 
[St. Louis Republic. 


“CAMEL HOURS.” 


A successful man of lettcrs tells us that 
he never allows his morning hours of 
study to be interrupted, except in grave 
emergencies. These, he says, are his 
“camel hours,” in which he drinks him- 
self full for the day. Trollope, the nov- 
elist, sums up the influences brought to 
bear on his literary life by saying, “ Noth- 
ing is so potent as a law that may not be 
broken. It has the force of the water 
drop that hollows the stone. A small, 
daily task, if it be really daily, will beat 
the labors of a spasmodic Hercules. It 
is the tortoise which always catches the 
hare.” He adds: 


„J rose at half-past five, and wrote 
with my watch before me, and required 
from myself two hundred and fifty words 
an hour. Three hours a day in ten 
months gave me three three-volume 
novels. 

„ once was told,” he says, “that the 
surest aid to the writing of a book was a 
piece of cobbler’s wax on my chair. I 
certainly believe more in the cobbler’s 
wax than in inspiration.“ 

When he was ready i. begin a novel, 
he was accustomed to prepare a blank 
book, a sort of diary, in which he re- 
solved to write, day by day, a certain 
number of pages, usually about forty, 
each page containing about two hundred 
and fifty words. 

At times he placed his daily stint as 
low as twenty 8, and again raised it 
to a hundred and twelve. Under sharp 
pressure he bad occasionally what he calls 
a “turn of speed.” When he felt it 
necessary to take his wife to Florence for 
a change, he planned and wrote “ Beppo 
the Conseript in four and twenty —2 
thirty-three printed pages a day. 

It was in a measure an inherited gift, t 
this capability for work, for in writing of 
his mother he says: Five o’clock in the 
morning found her always at her desk 
until she completed her hundred and fif- 
teenth volume, the first not having been 

until she was past fifty.” 

. Prescott, the historian, was obliged, 
on account of his impaired sight, to regu- 
late his life with the greatest exactness. 
He rose early, although it was a great 
effort for him to do so. Indeed, it 
seemed, even from boyhood, to be con- 
trary to his nature to get up betimes in 
the m He was, therefore, always 
awaked, and, after counting twenty, so as 
fairly to arouse himself, he resolutely 
sprang out of bed, or, if he failed, he 

id a forfeit to the servant who bad 

ked at his door. 

When he was a bachelor, the servant, 
after waiting a certain number of min- 


utes without receiving an answer, went in 
and took away the bedclothes. 

After his horseback ride, which he 
called winding himself up for the day, 
he was ready for work. Like Gibbon, he 
prepared what he wished to say in his 
mind, so that when he took up the pen it 
was like writing from memory; but 
whatever the amount thus mentally pre- 
pared, he went over it five or six times, 
and in some cases even ten or twelve 


times. 
The t Humboldt wrote by the 
watch. If a visitor came in, he noted 


the hour exactly, and made up the time 
afterward. When his work pressed, and 
the hour came for him to go out driving 
with the king, he would write until the 
last moment, and then make his toilet 
composedly in the carriage by the side of 
his royal friend. 

No great results are reached without 
some drudgery. There must be “ wae 
hours.” 

“ Why are you not working ?” sabe’ 1 a 
literary friend of a dawdler. a 

“Oh, I'm waiting for inspiration!“ 
was the reply. 

“You have waited so long for inspira- 
tion, suppose you should for once try a 
little perspiration,” returned the voice of 
experience. 


Platts 


THE HOUSEHOLD 


DISINFECTANT 


An odorless liquid. Powerful, cheap. 
Destroys Disease germs, prevents sickness. 
A necessity in cvery home. 


luvaluabie io the sick room. 
SALARY 
LADY WANTED SHE: 
(LADIES #1.50 SPECIALTY 
— 


For our business in each locality. _ 


Capital 16800, 00—credit High), 84 licadost., N.Y. 


The Many 


Remarkable cures of Catarrh effected by the 
use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla are conclusive 
proofs that this loathsome and dangerous 
disease is one of the blood, needing only 
this searching and powerful al ve to 
thoroughly eradicate it. 

“I have suffered for years from catarrh, 
which was 80 severe that it destroyed my 
appetite and weakened my system. None of 
the remedies I took afforded me any relief, 
until 1 used Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. I began to 
take this medicine last spring, and am now 
entirely free from that disgusting disease. 
My appetite has returned, and I am once 
more strong and healthy.“ — Susan L. W. 
Cook, 900 Albany street, Boston Highlands, 
Boston, Mass. 

My son— now fifteen years of age — was 
troubled for a long time with catarrh, in its 
worst form, through the effects of which his 
blood became poisoned. About a year ago 
he began using Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, has 
taken seven bottles of it, and is now entirdly 
well.”—D. P. Kerr, Big Spring, Ohio. 

I was cured of a long-standing catarrh 
by the use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla.“ — James 
J. Dougher, Company G., 13th Infantry, Fort 
Wingate, N. M. 


Ayer's Sarsaparilla 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by Druggists. gl, six $5. Worth g a bottle. 


SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


of pure Cod Liver Ol! with Hypo- 


Pphosphites of Lime and Soda 
almost as palatable as milk. 


Children enjoy it rather than 


| otherwise. A MARVELLOUS FLESH 
PRODUCER it is indeed, and the 


little lads and lassies who take cold 


meals during the winter season. 


easily, may be fortified against a 
cough that might prove serious, by 
taking Scott's Emulsion after their 


Beware of substitutions and imitations. 


‘ 


— —ů— 


eBUSH'S Bes FLUID"FOOD FOOD 


found 


benefit. 


1 consider it an invaluable aid in 


„ wasting disease of adult life. 


I base my conclusions — * practical 
number of patients and favorable experience in my own family.“ 


the raw liquid meat f 


two © four —. with mark 
in such cases I have given the 


WEEKS FOR CTS. 


Dear Rural: Your last number 
kindly informs us that you have 
married, can’t help feeling 
your family had aright to have been 
consul about this—especially as 

our conduct in the past invited 
in an unusual degree our confidence. 
Do you remember how, some months 
since, you asked all your family to 
say what material you should get 
for a new suit, and how you followed 
their counsel—asmall matter beside 
your present step, but making this 
the more inexcusable. Then, * 
this wife of yours seems to be a high 
stepper, and unknown to most of us. 
I for one never saw her face, and 
think you might at least not have 
gone to an entire st er. Still, as 
you area sensible, well-to-do 
chap, it is likely you have done well 
in your choice, and as the weddin 
has been consummated, dear Ru 
let us have a look at the bride, an 
be able to extend a hearty — 
—K., Warren, Pa. 

The Rural fills the bill. I am 
often asked by my neighbors why I 
subscribe forso dear a paper when 

there are so many cheaper ones to 
be had. I tell them that the Rural’s 
articles can be depended on as gen- 
uine, and so are cheaper in the end 
than cheaper articles in the average 
farm paper.—ALEx. O. CAMPBELL, 
Elk Rapids, Mich. 

I wish to return a vote of thanks 
to the Rural and its editor for what 
they have done for me. I think I 
owe all my prosperity to the Rural. 

veral years ago I read about the 
production of extracted honey, be- 
came interested and went into the bee 
business, and have met with splendid 
success. It is no wonder that the 
Rural looks like an old friend. 
My father has taken it ever since 

can remember.—GEo. BEL- 
DEN, Richford, N. 

e Rural is all right.“ Just 
at present it would be difficult to 
suggest any improvement.—JNo. 
Ilarrisburg, Pa. 

I want t anyhow, as I 
have read it for about wot years. 
—T. II. Gu, Tekamah, N 


THE 
RURAL 


NEW- 


YORKER. 
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E wish to introduce the foremost |p 
New- 
Yorker, to every reader of this jour- 
nal, therefore we propose the following 
unique arrangement : 
wants to read it enough to pay 25 Cts. 
for a Ten Weeks’ subscription we 
will cheerfully do our part and send it 
to every one who may send the quarter. 
Further, to the 
CurisTIAN UNION readers who send in 
their quarters, naming this offer, we will 
send the Rural New-Yorker for 26 
weeks for the 25 cts., as a pre- 
mium for promptness. 


RURAL PUBLISHING CO., 


the Rural 


farm journal, 


LAWSON VALENTINE, Prest., 
Times BuILpING, 


To any one who 


irst 15 regular 


New York. 


best paper. 
a constant surprise. 
criticism. Think we get more 
the money’s worth. — Mas. 
Evans, Eau Claire, Wis. 

I send my heart 


American Garden. 


cae of the Rural— 
cally. 


land.—W 


have been a subscriber to 


— have it. 
promised to — 
reasons for liki 
do so now. I. 
printed on 

shape for binding. 


Rural 


and every fraud, and 
readers against 
zards who love the farmer onl 
Ge dollars they can get from 

Because it is fill 
of a 


gu 


family, contains 


well as old. 
the sale of the W. Elephan 


four years. I could 
sons for liking the 
. — those 
than I d or would ae to 
other —— that take. 


n the — — such lite 

piants as the Rural New-Yorker 
My earnest 
wish is for their future prosperity 
— 45 which I know is as- 
notice the fine appearance 


It is a good testimony of the value 
of the Rural New-Yorker that we 
still want the visits of the farmer’s 
The improvements are 
think of no 


B. J. 


—typographi- 
There is more horse sense to 
the square inch in the Rural than 
any other farm journal’’ in the 
world. God bless it for the noble 
work it is ad for the farmers of 
the ochester, N.Y, 
Rural 
New-Yorker eleven years, and the 
and myself have become so 
well acquainted that as long as I 

can find the money to pay for it I 
Some time ago I 


my 


im. 
every week 
things for every member 
nothing 
that is not fit * be read by young as 
Because it is cheap, 

it is a 2 — to me that it 
should give so much for so little 
and here I would remark that — 


I will try to 
is — 
and in 
. Because it is 
not afraid to speak ms against all 
ards its 
the bugs and buz- 
for 


sent out by the Rural Naat — 
I made enough from the crop the 
second year to pay for the paper for 
give other rea- 
Rural New- 
ven are more 
an 
I. W. 


Cuurton, Mecosta Michigan. 


XTRACT from a paper read on “ Diet in Intestinal Diseases of ‘on “Dist in Intestinal Discases of Infants,” 

by Dr. I. N. LOVE, St. Louis, Mo., ex-President Mississippi Valley 
Medical Association, Consulting Physician, City Hospital: 
„As an aid to the nutrition of the child, whatever be the form of food given, I have 


rreat satisfaction in the administration of 
BO VININE, In the most delicate conditions of the — — 
‘ nutrition, I have given the BOVININE in doses ranging from five drops to a teaspoonful, 
** diluted with five or six times the amount of water, eve 
We often have to discontinue all milk food, 

“ BOVININE for weeks at a time exclusively. 


known as 
canal, in all stages of in- 


ese infantile cases, as well as in all forms of 
observation in a large 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
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“A CERTAIN MAN.” 


A preacher, who had great “liberty,” 
was preaching from a part of the thirtieth 
verse of the tenth chapter of Luke—“A 
certain man went down from Jerusalem 
to Jericho, and fell among thieves.” He 
opened his discourse thus : “ My breth- 
ren, the Bible is a very wonderful book. 
It says so much in a word. Now, there 
is very little said here about the character 
of this man that fell among the thieves ; 
but I know just what sort of a man he 
was. And, first, he was a sober man; 
secondly, he was a punctual man; thirdly, , 
he was an industrious man; and, fourthly, 
he was a married man. And I learn all 
this about the man from one single word 
that the Bible says about him : it says he 
was a certain man. Now, we all know 
that there is no certainty in a drunkard, 
there is no certainty in a man who is not 

unctual to his engagements, no certainty 
in an idle loafer, and there is not one of 
these bachelors in forty that you can 
trust.”—[ Baptist Index. 


THE AMERICAN HOME MIS 
SIONARY SOCIETY. 


The sixty-fourth annual meeting of the 
American Home Missionary Society will 
held at Saratoga Springs, N. Y., commencing 
Tuesday, June 3. The Rev. John K. McLean, 
D. D., o Oakland. Cal., will preach the open- 
ing sermon Tuesd N evening. Wednesday 
morning papers will be presented by the See- 
retaries, an dresses may be expected on 
Wednesday and Thursday from Secretaries 
Tompkins, Grassie, and Upton; Superintend- 
ents Hood, Eversz, Montgomery, Warren of 
Michigan, Curtis, ‘Gale, Morley, Simmons, 
Hawkes, Warren of California, and Clapp of 
Oregon. Among other speakers will be Dr. 

L. H. Hallock, of Maine; the Rev. W. G. 
Paddefece. the Rev. J. Homer Parker, of 
Oklahoma ; the Rev. Dr. Charles H. Richards, 
Philadelphia ; the Rev. Dr. E. N. Packard, 
of Syracuse, N. F.; the — A. E. Winship, 
of Boston; the Rev. Edward Hawes, D. D., 
of Burlington, Vt.; the Rev. S. H. Virgin, 

D., New York City ; the Rev. 4 M. Boyn 
ton. D. D., Boston; the Rev. II. Cobb, 
D.D., New York City; the 14 William 
Shaw, of Georgia. e Woman's Department 
will hold a public meeting Wednesday after- 
noon, at which addresses and papers of great 
interest will be heard. For a full list of 
hotels and boarding-houses, with prices, see 
the May or — numbers of the *‘ Home Mis- 
siona As a rule, the main lines of rail- 

— a and West, will furnish certificates 
to ~y who pay full fare to Saratoga that 
will enable them to return for one-third the 

ular rates. Persons desiring to avail them- 
selves of this privilege must procure a certifi- 
cate of the agent who sells the going ticket. 
This certificate, properly countersigned by 
the secretary of the meeting, will be honored 
by the agent at Saratoga for the return. e 
oing ticket must be purchased within three 
— before or two days after the opening date 
of the meeting. The return tickets to be 
available must be purchased not later than 
June 9. 


THE FASTEST TIME TO WASH- 
INGTON VIA THE PENI 8 
VANIA RAILROAD, 


On and after May 11, 1890, the celebrated 
Congressional Limit Express of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad will make the run to Wash- 
ington in five hours and five minutes, This 
surpasses any time ever made on a regular 
schedule. ‘The train will leave stations foot 
of Cortlandt and Desbrosses Streets at 3:20 
T. M. daily, arriving at Baltimore 7:28 and at 
Washington at 8:25 p.m. A superb equi 
ment of Pullman Vestibuled Parlor and Smo 
ing Cars and a Pennsylvania Railroad Dining 
Car afford luxurious accommodations, 


PRESBYTERIAN GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY REPORT. 


The “Daily Saratogian” of Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y., will eee a — report of 
the roceedings of the General Assembl 
which will convene May 15. The Rey. 8. L. 
Gilson, who has reported twenty-one Seni 
Assemblies, has been engaged to do the work. 
As the question of Revision and many other 
important subjects are to be discussed, the 
Assembly is sure to be tlie most interesting 
one held since the Reunion. The Daily Sar- 
atogian will be mailed during the session for 
75 cents. Send name and money at once to 


The Saratogian, Saratoga Springs, N. L. 


BURLINGTON ROUTE. 
HOME SEEKERS’ EXCURSIONS, 


The Burlington Route, C., B. & Q. R. R., 
will sell on nesdays. April 2 22 and May 20, 
Home Seekers’ Excursion Tickets at half 
rates to — in the regions of the 
West, Northwest, and Southwest. Limit, 
thirty days. For folder giving details con- 
cerning tickets, rates, and time of trains, and 
for descriptive land folder, call on your ticket 
agent, or address P. S. Eustis, General Pas- 
senger and Ticket Agent, Chicago, Ill. 


SAVE THE BABIES. 


IN THE PREPARATION OF 
Artificial Food for Infants. 


HUNTER McGUIRE, M.D., LL.D., 


ete., formerly Professor of Surgery in the Medical College of Virginia, ex-President 
of the Southern Surgical and Gynecological Association, etc., 
makes use of it in cases of his own children, etc., etc.: 


“For some time I have been using Buffalo Lithia 
Water in the preparation of Artificial Food for 
Infants. 
when the mother is not able to suckle her child and it is impos- 
sible to get a wet-nurse. One serious objection, along with 
many others, to cow's milk zs tts acidity. Human milk is 
always alkaline, but cow’s milk, except when the animal is fed 
entirely upon grass, is almost always @cid. This is the prin- 


and Ii me water is often added to this milk to correct the 
acidity. Tf believe the long-continued use of lime water | 
ts hurtful to digestion, and last summer, when I was feeding | 
two of my own children on cow’s milk, and found the nurse 
adding /¢210¢ water to prevent colic and intestinal derangement, 
which the food otherwise produced, I directed her to use No. 2 
Buffalo Lithia Water in preparing the a 
food, % zmmedrate and continued good. The Water was 
added until the milk lost its acidity and was neutral or alkaline. 
I have used the tte in this way 7x 
practice, and find it exceedingly valuable.” 


Water in cases of one dozen ha/f-gallon bottles, $5, F. O. B. here. 
THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, 


Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 


“The Gurney Heaters and Radiators 


you furnished for the Thomas Beaver M. E. Church, 
. Lewisburg, Pa., have given the fullest satisfaction. 


I know of no better way of heating a building. 
A. G. VORIS, Contractor, Danville, Pa.” 


Send for “ How Best to Heat Our Homes,” 
and Testimonial Companion.,’’ 


GURNEY HOT-WATER HEATER CO 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE: 
163 Franklin St., cor. Congress, Boston, Mass. 
New York Office: SS John Street. 


DINNE 


Is Complete without Soup. 


MENTION CHRISTIAN UNION, 


The best and most economl- 
cal “Stock’ for Soup is 


Armour’s Beef Extract 


which, unlike all other meat extracts. retaine 20 
much nutrition that no soup-bone or other stock is 
necersary when Armour’s Extruct is used. 

With one smal! turnip, one carrot,a stick of cel. 
ery. a sprig of parsley, 1% to2 
one ful Armour’s Kiruect, vou can 
make delicious soup for six persons at a total cost of 
ten cents. Use Armour’s Extraec: for Bouillon or 
Jeet Tea. Superior to all brands in richuess anc 
delicacy of flavor. 

Ask your Druggist or Grocer for Armour“ s Bee! 
Extract, or send 50 cents for 2 oz. jar to 


water and 
“OUR CONSTANT AIM 18 TO MAKE THEM TH! 


FINEST IN THE WORLD." 


F. A. FERRIS & COMPANY. 


ARMOUR & Co., chicago. 


Buffalo Lithia Water 


Cow's milk is the substitute usually resorted to 


cipal reason why the milk of cows disagrees with many babies, 


many cases ih my | 


After a building experience of so years as contractor 


The Grown Perfumery Co's 


INVIGORATING 


a 
c 
0 


NDER § 


INVIGORATING 


* 


DEPCSITED INTHE — OFF 


CROWN PERFUMERY CO. 


177 NEW BOND ST. LONDON. 
SOLD EVERY WHERE 


“Our readers Who are in 5 * habit of purchasing that 
elicious perfume, Crab Ares Blossoms, of the 
rown Perfumery Company, should procure also a bottle 
t their Invigeoratt vender Salts. No more 


rapid or pleasant cure for a headache is possible. — L 


0 


Massey 
— — ious salts will b be 


ollet, Paris. 
Be nd 75 1 stam 


2 ora F. O., order to Caswell, 


ork,or T. Metealf & Co 
F Boston, and a bottle al 
sent post-paid to any 


r Men in 


HIRES’ 


| 
| 


IMPROVED 


257 


ROOT BEER: 


IN LOUIS. WO BOILINCOR STRAINING EASILY MADE 
4 — PACKAGE — FIVE GALLONS. 


25 HIRES’ 


ROOT BEER. 


The most APPETIZING and WHOLESOME 


DRINK in the world. 
TEMPERANCE TRY IT 


Delicious and Sparkling. 


S. E. HIRES, 


Ask your Druggist or Grocer for n. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


SOLID WHITE CROCKERY WASH TUBS* 


CANNOT SMELL 
: WAYS CLEAN 
_Srewanr 
2 MEW YORK. | 
SEND FOR PRICE List ILLUSTRATED. ~_ 


GRAND NATIONAL PRIZE of 16,600f, 


Hams and Boneless lun 


INVIGORATING TONIG, 


CONTAINING 


Peruvian Bark, and 
Pure Catalan Wine. 


Endorsed by the Medical] Faculty of 
Pari«, as the Best Remedy for 


LOSS of APPETITE, 
FEVER and AGUE; 
MALARIA, NEURALGIA 
and INDIGESTION, 


An experience of B years in expert- 
mental analysia, together with the val- 
uable aid extended by the Academ 
of Medicine in Paris, enabled } 
<4 Laroche to extract the entire active 
properties of Peruvian Bark (a result 
not before attained), and to concen- 


trate them in an elixir, which possesses in &. Rikhest 
dewree its restorative and invizorating qualities, free 
from 


the disawreeable bitterness of other remedies. 


22 rue Drouot, Paris. 


E. FOUGERA & CO., Agents for U. S., 


30 North W Una street, N. V. 


* 


Those answering an Advertisement > 
will confer a favor upon the Adver- 
tiser and Publisher by stating thal 
they saw the Advertisement in THE 
CHRISTIAN UNION, 


ü—— — ; 
Heh 
| Cold 
Medal, | 
Paris. 
— 4 1889. —— (Hͤ— 
| 


— 
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Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. High- 
est of all in leavening strength.—U. S. Gor- 
ernment Report, Aug. 17, 1889. 


BENSONHURST-B Y-THE- 
SEA. 


Compare prices of lots of an 
other suburb similarly situated, 
developed, and accessible w ith 
Bensonhurst, and you will real- 
ize how low the present prices 
are here, relatively, and the 
chances of making big profits. 


BENSONHUBST-BY-THE-SBA is * develo and 
rooklyn Bridge via Fi ve 
utes from Lote 


ted and B. B. & for sale. IIlus- 
— to the agent on the 


NDOLPH, 2 Court St. 
Garzeld Bi Bile). 


CARPETS 


AT EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS. 


PIECES ROYAL WILTONS. 
PIECES WILTON V ETS. 


PIECES BODY BRUSSELS. 
PIECES EXTRA SUP R INGRAINS. 


TO CLOSE OUT QUICKLY. 


MATTINGS. 


PANESE AND CHINFSE STRAW MAT- 
FINE NGS. LARGEST S8TOC KON THE CITY. 
OUR OWN DIRECT IMPORTATION. 
WHITE, RED CHECK, AND FANCY PATTERNS. 
FROM #4 PER ROLL OF 40 YARDS. 
fr $8 PER ROLL. 
100 — WARE — wel SAMPLES, 
EST QUALITY, N. REGU- 
* CRED. AT 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS 


AND 


LACE CURTAINS 


IN GREAT VARIETY AT LOWEST PRICES. 


FURNITURE, 


WN UPHOLSTERING, AT MODERATE 
— PRICES. AGENTS FOR HALL’S CELE- 
BRATED BEDDING. 

WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF FUR- 
NISHING COMPLETE HOTELS, 
CHURCHES, CUTTAGES, 

AND SUMMER K RES- 


SIXTH AVE., 18th and 14th Sts., VEW YORK. 


— 


TO OBTAIN PURE WATER USE 


sons Pertect Purity Filter. 


United States Depot. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


601 and 603 6th Ave., 1,338 and 1,340 Broadway. 


—— Custom Tailoring as it should 
be, v 
“IN FALLIBLE, 
E. 0. THOMPSON, 


245 Broadway (Near the Post Office), 
Patent cut Trousers a specialty. 


DO YO 
WHITE? 


ets. per * th d. SAM 
— | WARD 19-51 Frank. 
— cheaper. | lin Street, Boston. 


reasonable 

— — your for 
Boston Linen, 
Boston Bond 

9 2 Bunker Hill Linen. 

he does not keep them, 
* — 3 two-cent stamps — 
Dur complete samples of 


aul the Ing. 


“Purity, Strength, Perfection.” 


SUPERIOR 
POWDER. 


As Solutely the Best. 


A ng 2 CREAM OF TARTAR POWDER. 


Patents Used are Pure and Wholesome, and are 
Published on Every Label. 


ONE TRIAL PROVES ITS SUPERIORITY. 


DR. JAEGER’S 


Sanitary Woolen System Company 
827 & 829 Broadway, New York. 


Note our Trade Mark Closely. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 


We ask attention to our Complete Assortwent of 


SUMMER 


UNDERWEAR, 


And Especially to our exquisite 


All-Wool GAUZE 


Underwear for the hot, summer season. 


Bend for explanatory, descriptive and illustrated 
Catalogue and price-list, free by mail. 


Garments made to order,a Specialty. 
Mail orders promptly attended to. 


Dr. Jager’s Sanitary Woolen System Co., 


827 and 829 Broadway, New York. 
BRANCH HOUSES: 


119 NASSAU ST., Temple Court, New York ; 
504 FULTON ST., next to J. M. C. A. Bidg., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


EU SILK 


PURE DYE, 


FAST 
COLORS 
x 
_ LUSTRE. | 5 


EUREKA KNITTING SIL 


Crochet Work, etc. Our celebrated Eureka Wa 
Silks, for Art 


Em broid 
Silks, unexcelled. T 


16 yard « —— good 8 — 6 the — of | 
ears an — constan wn in popularity, for 
the reason that they are ALWAY 8 RELIAB LE both 


— 722 and quality. 4 24 — 
retailers throughout the United 8 

WASTE EMBROIDERY SILK 

40 cents per oz. 
Vaste } ye | Silk, black or assorted colors, 15 
7 ents per oz llustrated Pamphlet with rules for 
Kuitting, Embroidery, etc., 10 cents, mailed to any 
address. 


MFG. co., 


STAMMERING, 


And all nervous defects of speech thoroughly cor- 
rected. For information, testimonials — 


men and pupils, address Bryant School ron 
STAMMERERS, 9 W. lith St., N. T. 


Is the best for all 
kinds of 


— Rope Silk, Zephyr 5 


EUREKA SPOOL SILK suttonnote Twist, 


ROTHSCHILD 


IMPORTER, 
14th Street near Sixth Avenue, 


IS NOW SHOWING THE LARGEST STOCK OF 


FRENCH MILLINERY GOODS 


PARIS BONNETS 
ENGLISH ROUND HATS 


Of Special and Exclusive Designs (copies and 
originals of our own workrooms). 


NOVEL SHAPES 


IN UNTRIMMED STRAW HATS AND BONNETS, 
IN PLAIN AND FANCY GRADES. 


PARIS FLOWERS 


ENTIRELY NOVEL CREATIONS. 


OSTRICH TIPS 
AND PLUMES 


IN THE NEWEST SHADES. 


Ribbons, Velvets, Fancy Laces, Etc. 
ALL AT THE MOST 


POPULAR PRICES. 


The Connecticut General 
Life Insurance Company, 


HARTFORD, Conn. 


$1,960,482 49 
475,679 79 


ASSETS January 1, 1890, 
Surplus to Policy-holders by 
Conn. and Mass, Standard, 


This Company offers a Policy very liberal in its 
conditions, and clear and definite as to the amount 
of premium and the amount payable, WITH UN- 
QUESTIONED SECURITY. 


T. W. RUSSELL, Pres. F. V. HUDSON, Sec’y. 


DUPLICATE 


WEDDING 
PRESENTS 


DUPLICATE W..DDING PRESENTS BOUGHT, SOLD, 
OR EXCHANGED, 


HERE ARE A FEW OF OUR BARGAINS: 
One doz. Oyster Forks, handsomely 


4 Silver at leas than 
manufacturer's cost. 


case: $10, worth $15 
„ Coffee 8 | andaome 1 10, 15 
Boo Sou toa 


Balad Fork and Spoon - 1. 
A Tete-a-Tete Bet (tea, — 


creamer), handsomely cased, 580, 1090 
Repoussé chased Mirror, oe 
Bruch and Comb, - 


A selection of goods sent to any address on santas 
of reference. 
Get your old silver from the Safe Deposit Com 


| panies and bring it to us with your accumulation of 


old gold jewelry, now out of style or etherwise use- 
less, and — = them for new serviceable articles, 
or sell it outrigh 

5 2 atches, and Gems of all kinds at CC 

asa F 

A — - — 44 k. Gold perfect timer, - $28 
A Gentleman's k. Gold Watch, perfect vimer, - - 40 
A Gentleman's Silver 8 Na. 10 


SEND FOR PRICE-LIST. 


J. H. JOHNSTON & CO., 150 Bowery, N. I. 


ESTABLISHED 1844. 


Constable Ca, 
CARPETS. 


SCOTCH AXMINSTERS. 
Royal Wiltons.. 


LOWELL BRUSSELS. 
INGRAINS. 


Japanese and Chinese 


MATTINGS. 


Direct importations now 
landing show very handsome 
patterns for Country Houses. 


ORIENTAL RUGS. 


A fine stock of Carpets and 
Mats of all sizes for Libraries, 
Halls, and Sitting-Rooms. 


Broadeay A 19th 4. 


NEW YORK. 


The Russian Coffee Maker, 


For Travelers and Students. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


601 and 603 6th Ave., 1,338 and 1,340 Broadway. 


Because 
“NEVER-BREAK’ steel cooking uten- 


sils will not absorb grease, will not 
impart flavor of previously cooked 
food, will not burn before cooking, 
will not scale or crack, will not warp, 
will “NEVER-BREAK” and because they 
are the nicest, neatest, cleanest cook- 
ing utensils made, you ought to have 
them. Send for illustrated circular, 
THE BRONSON SUPPLY co., Cleveland, O. 


ENGLISH ENAMEL 


Tue Best in THe Marker. 
Ready for use in self-opening tins. 
150 Tints, Exquinite Colors, Surface like Porcela n. 2 
Can lied by an 
ll PRIZE — br 
THOMAS GRIFFITHS, F. C. S., N. NI. 
tor Renovating ~’ Decorating any 2 and every- 
ork, F 
Water Cana, etc., "etc. 20 and 40 cents; 5 — 1 55 
and 50 cents. 3 the allon to Decorators. 
tint cards. IT ROS H ENAMEL, 
6) cents and 


THE ENGLISH ENAMEL PAINT CO., 
10 East 15th St., New York. 


YOUMANS 
CELEBRATED HATS 


Style and Quality Unequaled. 
180, 719 »° 1107 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORE. 
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The Union. 


Meme Department 


Vol. 41, No. 20. SUPPLEMENT. 
HONESTY AND CONVENTIONALITY. 


May 15, 1890. 


=| HE root meaning of conventionality is a 
bringing together of the best forces of 
} the bead and heart to devise methods by 
which we may meet subject to common 
laws; our social status is maintained 
among our kind by our knowledge and interpreta- 
tion of these laws. He who sees a conflict between 
conventionality and honesty bears the same relation 
to the social world that the anarchist does to the 
political; he objects to obeying laws that trammel 
his will. 

There is ‘no greater evidence of crudity than a 
belief that a declaration of an honest opinion is 
always in order, and that silence is deceit. 

Tact is regarded as a sixth sense by some, and if 
we stop to analyze it we would say that it was a 
perfect balance of honesty and conventionality, for 
the tactful person is of too high an order to be 
untruthful, and of too kindly a nature to be uncon- 
ventional. It is this balance that endows him with 
that attribute that lifts him above the mass of 
men. The woman who thinks it necessary to tell 
another that she has “ gone off five years in one” 
is certainly honest, but she is not conventional, 
even though she can quote the written laws of every 
book on etiquette, and accepts all new acquaint- 
ances on the basis of the “ rules for the use of cards.” 
We endure her when forced to meet her, but we do 
not make opportunities for that privilege, nor value 
her the higher because she is perfectly honest. 

Conventionality is to society what the criminal 
law is to the world at large, and should be so ap- 
plied that the person who robs society of the possi- 
bility of pleasant intercourse, of graceful act and 
speech, of the power to meet impersonally, should 
be kept out by the combined efforts of those who 
believe that kindliness is the foundation of social 
intercourse. 

There is a kind of conventionality that we might 
term counterfeit social currency: when courtesies 
are exchanged between two persons who have no 
personal regard for each other; who meet like 
fallen leaves in an autumn gale, whirled in a circle, 
with about as much attraction toward a common 
center of interest. To the woman honestly conven- 
tional there is always the question how far she shall 
be responsible for this relation toward another. To 
the woman who is conventional first, last, and al- 
ways for the sake of maintaining a social position 
there is never a conflict. Her social relations are 
maintained on the commercial basis, and with 
mathematical precision is kept an account with 
debit and credit columns; there is the day book 
and ledger. Like the commercial man, her relations 
are kept up if accounts balance and the social 
“ Bradstreet ’ justifies credit. She knows no men- 
tal or spiritual exchange ; the social exchange, with 
its “ puts” and “calls,” is to her the foundation of 
life. 

The conventionality of the books is to the social 
world what a perfect knowledge of grammar is to 
the man devoid of ideas. It depends for its value on 
the application made to the art of living. That 
person who can forgive an immorality quicker than 
an ignorance of a social code has sacrificed the 
spirit to the letter of the law of social intercourse. 

There are few of us devoid of the love of appro- 
bation ; to have the admiration of the pegple with 


whom we are brought in contact is a normal desire, 
but few purchase it at the expense of honesty, and 
those who do, learn that it is an extravagance 
that soon brings social insolvency. Honesty is 
more than a Thou shalt not steal; it many times 
is a Thou shalt enrich. Who is the woman, who is 
the man, who lifts us above ourselves? Those who 
have so harmonized the moral and social laws of 
their own being that they create a social atmos- 
phere, that, to use a figure, is that of a mountain 
top, far above the pettiness, the characterizations, 
the personal estimates, the jealousies, that are so 
dishonest, so unconventional. 

Have not the Germans struck the keynote of 
social life, when they meet and bow, not as one 
person to another, but as “ Jove nodding to Jove — 
the divine in man recognizing the divinity in his 
brother? A brotherhood not dependent on the 
texture of the coat, not resting on the amount of 
invested capital, but a recognition that at the 
slightest need becomes a hand-clasp, links in a 
mighty chain that reaches wherever the head gives 
assent. 

There is no conflict between conventionality and 
honesty, for they unite head and heart in sympa- 
thy with one’s kind—a sympathy that enables us to 
see the intention in the act whose expression shows 
a lack of graceful knowledge. The conventionality 
of Fifth Avenue is not that of Rivington Street, but 
the person who is honestly conventional will never 
offend in either circle, for self is forgotten. 


THE USE AND ABUSE OF CONVEN- 
TIONALITY.* 


By 


HERE is a tradition on record that, once 
upon a time, when that tea bibbing old 
autocrat Sam Johnson was dogmatizing 
and laying down the law and monopoliz- 
ing the conversation, as was his custom, 
Goldsmith, who had some remarks of his own which 
he wished to make, finally lost all patience and cried 
out, “Sir, you ara making a monarchy of what 
should be a republic.“ It has occurred to me, in 
recalling this old story, that perhaps we have allowed 
certain social forms, big with a sense of their own 
importance, to shoulder themselves forward and to 
monopolize and rule where once they were only 
members of a House of Commons. If this is so, it 
is our right and duty, as good republicans, to inves- 
tigate their rise and greatness, and, if necessary, to 
head a counter revolution against them. On the 
other hand, in our eagerness to call down from its 
self-assumed authority this or that convention, 
fashion, form of social life, we must not forget to 
consider the weight and value of the body of these 
forms ; of that assent to a code of laws and customs 
— in a general way in civilized society, and 

own as conventionality. That such a code exists, 
we admit. How far we are willing to be bound by 
it is the question of practical interest to us. 

The answer, I, for one, find with the old phi- 
losopher who, we remember, thanked the gods that 
he was a free man and not a slave; a wise man 
and not a fool; a Greek and not a barbarian.” (If 
he added “a man and not a woman,” it was only 
because he had the misfortune not to be born in the 
nineteenth century). | 

To meet the claims of conventionality in a free, 
wise, Greek spirit is to use conventionality for its 
best purposes and possibilities. To meet these claims 
in a slavish, foolish, barbarian spirit is to degrade 
and abuse them. The Athenian freeman saw the 
necessity for laws, recognized them and obeyed them ; 
but he had no slavish subservience to them, and, 
furthermore, he had a voice in their making. In 
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the same spirit of a wise freedom we claim the right 
to ask where may conventionality properly expect 
to rule, and what shall we gain by submitting to this 
rule ; and, again, where may we protest against it, 
and how may we most effectively oppose it when 
freedom and wisdom seem to dictate such an 
opposition. 

We are disposed to admit this general rule in 
the domain of social wsthetics; of refined taste; 
in a word, of etiquette. Taste is largely a matter 
of education. The most highly educated and culti- 
vated people have, on the whole, the best taste. In 
a general way, they are the people who lay down 
the laws of etiquette, and I see nothing slavish or 
foolish or barbarian in following these laws; follow- 
ing the fashions, as I once heard a witty person say, 
at a distance, but not too far off, lest you be taken 
for the head of another procession. We shall gain, 
by this submission, good taste; we shall gain the 
highest social virtue, unselfishness, and the highest 
social grace, un-selfconsciousness. No one can be, 
in a free and wise way, conventional, who is not also 
unselfish, for the foundation principle of all etiquette 
is a consideration of the tastes of other people. 
Again, people who are, in this free and wise way, 
conventional, cannot be self-conscious. The pathetic 
impression produced by Traddles in David Copper- 
field of being all arms and legs, is precisely the 
social impression produced by a person who declines 
to submit his various unruly members to the sway 
of conventionality. A man speaks a foreign lan- 
guage stiffly, with the shades of grammar and con- 
struction always before his eyes. He speaks his own 
language as he breathes, unconsciously. But, we are 
told, Do you really take taste, good breeding, and 
etiquette so seriously? They are only a polish, a 
veneer. Japanese lacquer is a polish, yet it is said 
that the splendid imperial specimens of lacquered 
work displayed with pride in Japan have been 
handed down from father to son, from father 
to son, and the polish has been rubbed in and 
rubbed in, until now not the most practiced eye 
ean detect where the wood ceases and where 
the lacquer begins. In this sense, good breeding 
may be a polish, but it is not superficial and 
separable; it is hereditary and ingrained. And an 
essential element in good breeding is a knowledge 
of conventionality. 

Of course it goes without saying that a man 
may be a very great man without having refine- 
ment of taste and with no knowledge of etiquette. 
The question is, Would he be any less great if he 

them? We say unhesitatingly that Abra- 

Lincoln was the greatest American, yet we 
smile to remember that when a diplomat, in his 
presence, met with some slight accident, a cut per- 
haps, and asked the President for the loan of his 
handkerchief, he replied, “ Really, I have not such 
a thing about me.” We glory in Lincoln. Is that 
any reason why we should not point with pride, as 
one of the possibilities of a social republic, to the 
grace, courtesy, and elegance of Charles Sumner? 
Do we think any the less of Washington at Valley 
Forge because, when Baron Steuben and his gay 
cavalcade swept down to visit him, with jewels 
flashing and plumes waving and gilded sword-hilts 
shining in the sun, our General could meet him, 
not only with the dignity and fortitude of a patriot, 
but with the elegance of a courtier? There is a 
kind of logic prevalent in this connection which is 
not without danger, though its fallacy is laughably 
patent. It takes the form of a syllogism in this way: 

Many great men have disregarded convention- 
ality ; I disregard conventionality ; therefore I am 
a great man. 

Geniuses are eccentric; I am eccentric; there- 
fore I am a genius. 

And, perhaps oftener than any other: Many 
brilliant and able women have shown an entire dis- 
regard of the conventionalities of custom and cos- 
tume ; I will show such disregard ; then I shall be 
a brilliant and able woman. 

I fully believe that this specious reasoning has 
led a great many young people into what they 
thought was a courageous rebellion against hamper- 
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ing conventionality, when they were really falling 
into a snare set by their own vanity. ‘Cursed be 
the social lies that warp us from the living truth,” 
is a quotation which has comforted a great many 
would-be social reformers, who perhaps would have 
been less warped by a closer study of the living 
truth as it really exists. Free lances have done 
very brave deeds, but, on the whole, the effective 
fighting of the world has been done by the soldiers 
in the ranks. 

Again, in this spirit of a wise freedom, we 
cannot accept all the social traditions of the past 
without inquiring whether they fit the social con- 
ditions of the present; and, on the other hand, we 
may be obliged to admit certain forms and cus- 
toms because they do meet these conditions, even 
when they are opposed to some of the theories and 
preferences of the past. The social conditions of 
the present day are vastly different from those of 
even twenty-five years ago. Life then was a com- 
paratively simple thing. ‘Thine own friend and 
thy father’s friend were apt to be the same per- 
son. Parents could bring up their children to the 
old-fashioned standards of self-respect and trust- 
worthiness, and feel that they needed no further 
personal supervision. Now we have to meet what 
a writer on a kindred topic calls “that rank growth, 
the prosperity of the age.” This, he says, has 
caused the great diffusion of wealth, the rapid 
intercommunication by means of railway and tele- 
graph, and the great aggregation of men in cities. 
From these have come great and constantly shift- 
ing circles of acquaintance, and with them has been 
forced upon us the absolute necessity fer parental 
supervision ; in a word, for the system of chaperon- 
age. This does not humiliate the girls of this gen- 
eration as it would have done their mothers. They 
see for themselves that, to use a homely illustration, 
general society is a very large pan of milk which 
one must set in order to gather a very small pitcher 
of cream, and do not wonder that it has to be 
watched in the skimming. When the very Beacon 
Street of Boston has fallen in love with a dubious 
foreign nobleman, it is not remarkable that there is 
a widespread, and, on the whole, a wise, movement 
toward special watchfulness and care of young people 
who are reaping the advantages, and at the same 
time are exposed to the dangers, of general society. 

Then, too, to meet these new conditions we have 
a new force. The great power in our hands, the 

power of ourday, is the power of co-operation. 
nventionalities are not the laws of the Medes 
and Persians; they are the laws of the State of 
New York, made for and by the people who live 
under them, and subject to constant improvement, 
but in only one legitimate way—by the vote of the 
majority. Some one tells us that a reception is “an 
organized disappointment.” Very well, then, let us 
organize and combine to improve upon the recep- 
tion; to put something better in its place; to make 
it, not a social autocrat, but a mere convenience, as 
it was originally intended to be. Let us join forces 
to compel society to live up to its dictionary defi- 
nition, “the pleasurable companionship of one’s 
friends.“ Again, some one tells us that we must 
import the custom of not introducing to each other 
people who meet under our own roof, and who, all 
hypotheses to the contrary, are strangers to each 
other. Let us at once combine to reject this cus- 
tom. Let us point out that it is a foreigner whose 
passport has not been properly visé. Let us show 
that this custom obtains in England, where there is 
but one “town,” London, and one society, which 
has had a thousand years, more or less, in which to 
formulate and define itself. Let us show, further- 
more, that the two-foot rule of propriety which 
may measure a small island will not span our three 
thousand miles of continent. Let us insist upon 
having, in America, American customs only. When 
we co-operate to reject this or any other conven- 
tionality, be sure it will never be entered upon the 
statute books. 

But we have another social province to consider— 
that of social ethics, of refined feeling, of polite- 
ness; and here the standards of conventionality will 
not suffice. Here the ranks of genuine reformers 
are always recruited, and here we can recognize 
only one law, which the wisest man applied to the 
best woman when he said, “In her tongue is the 
law of kindness.” In matters of taste and etiquette, 
let conventionalities rule; they will refine, civilize, 
and sweeten the daily intercourse of men. In matters 
of feeling and politeness we must look for a higher 
standard than any we can set for ourselves. The 
combination of the two, and that alone, will develop 
the highest type of social life and thought. It is a 
habit of the hour to ignore the names of gentleman 
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and lady. The great cry of our day is the brother- 


hood of man, and we are justly proud that we rec- 
ognize the true equality of humanity. I confess, it 
seems to me not courageous, but cowardly, to be 
afraid to admit that externals are anything, lest we 
should be supposed to believe that they are every- 
thing. “I will not be driven,” says Emerson, 
from a certain allowance to fashion as a symbolic 
institution.” If education, cultivation, and refine- 
ment do not improve and so make distinctions be- 
tween men, why do we fight so hard to secure them? 
If they do make such distinctions, — are we 
afraid to admit that we recognize them What 
is it,“ says Thackeray, in that wonderful Book 
of Snobs,” what is it to be a gentleman? Is 
it to be gentle, to be generous, to be honest, to be 
brave, to be wise, and, having all these gifts, to ex- 
press them outwardly with courtesy and grace? 
Here is precisely that Greek spirit, at once simple 
and noble, which sees the necessity that form as 
well as essence should have beauty; which feels, 
and makes us feel, the moral force of manners. 
For this reason we may well work toward a stand- 
ard of American conventionality, that through it 
we may establish a school of American manners. 

We seem to ourselves sometimes to work and 
live and think in a circle, reverting more or less 
slowly, but always surely, to our point of departure. 
Let us rather believe that the movement of our life 
and of our time is that of a spiral, and that, coming 
back again and again apparently to the same er 
we find with joy that it is upon a higher level. 
So when, three centuries ago, people came back to 
the then old question, What is the value of exter- 
nals? what is the force of manners? they heard 
Shakespeare, “ that best-bred man in Christendom,” 
saying, with easy raillery, “ If thou wast never at 
court, then thou never saw’st good manners; and if 
thou never saw’st good manners, then thy manners 
are wicked; and wickedness is sin, and sin is dam- 
nation.” We, too, in our day, ask the same ques- 
tion, and we, too, get our answer from the lips of 
our great poet—an answer which comes to us, not 
as a jest, but as the serious and weighty assurance 
that Manners are not idle, but the fruit of loyal 
nature and of noble life.” 


COLLOQUIAL ELOCUTION. 
IN THE DRAWING-ROOM. 
By MARIA PORTER BRACE. 


HE elocution of children was the subject 
of a recent paper; we now wish to notice 
briefly the mature elocution of the draw- 

ing room, or the elocution of the house 

— and home as distinguished from that of 
the professions. The elocution of the drawing-room 
is a complex theme, for it involves the consideration 
of three elements: the subject of conversation, the 
talker, and the listener. Also, as in the theater the 
stage setting plays an important part in the effect of 
the drama, so in the home, the room, the furniture, the 
dress of the guests, all have a subtle influence upon 


speech. A clever child, seeing the drawing-room 


and her mother wearing a festive air, said: 
“Mamma, are we to have company to-night? 
You've got on your dressy tone.“ 

Experience teaches that general conversation is 
regulated by a few fixed conditions. The subject 
must, of course, be one upon which all can think 
and speak, and the speakers must be intellectually 
matched, so that, whether one speaks or listens, he 
contributes his share to the conversation. A well- 
chosen topic with well-equipped listeners tends to 
produce sincerity and simplicity in mental attitude, 
and consequently an unostentatious and straight- 
forward elocution. But, as every one knows, sim- 
plicity and sincerity are the very last results to be 
attained in any art. In the art of conversation 
affectation and mannerism are the signs of a low 
development of the art of conversation, of s . 

The free play of talk is often hindered by the 
uncouth provineialisms of the speakers. In a 
Washington gathering, in the height of the season, 
one finds almost every type of American society. 
There are representatives of the working politicians, 
the wealthy leisure class, Congressmen and their 
“ constituents,” the army, the navy, the cabinet. 
And in going about from group to group what a 
jargon of dialects strikes the ear! The mining en- 
gineer from Colorado talks eagerly and forcibly of 
the wonderful products of its “ smelters.”” Though 
interested in his ideas, one's attention is distracted 
by his harsh r’s and his mean, nasal a’s. The 
woman from New York tells briskly of her latest 
bargains in shopping—with no r’s and with shrill 
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or catarrhal a’s. The Southern beauty murmurs 
her story of the charms of Virginia s with a 
delicious flow of musical vowels, scarcely interrupted 
by consonants. And traces of local dialect are 
heard, not only among “self-made” men and 
women, but among people of liberal education and 
generous culture. Elegant English speech has been 
overlooked during years of study of Greek, Latin, 
or Anglo-Saxon at home and abroad. The “accent 
of a gentleman,” which in England amounts to a 
class distinction, does not always mark people of 
good breeding in America. 

Herbert Spencer tells us that the essential law of 
style in writing is the economy of the listener’s 
attention. Certainly the law is equally applicable 
to the art of speaking. A bright thought, a pict- 
uresque expression, is dulled and blurred by a — 

us pronunciation. The friction of attention 
has wasted the listener's mental power. 

The absence of a national capital, in the broad 
sense of the word, makes it difficult to settle the 
mooted question of authority in American pronun- 
ciation. In France, Paris, with her Academy, her 
Institute, her Theater, and her cafés, is the absolute 
law-giver. Every intonation of the vowels except 
the one “accepted by Paris” is provincial and atro- 
cious. In America the Sunny South clings loyally 
to her native vowels, while the Far West persist- 
ently grinds out its harsh consonants, laughing at 
“affected” Boston and “ finical” New York. Who 
shall decide? In all our great cities there is a 
growing leisure class; let these men and women 
“take thought” for their speech, and fix for us a 
common standard of “ best usage” in pronunciation. 

A recent English writer, in speaking of the art 
of conversation, says very wisely: “ Above all else, 
the agreeable talker cultivates gentleness and deli- 
cacy of speech, avoids aggressive displays, and 
remembers the poet's cry— 

‘ Vociferated logic kills me quite; 
A noisy man is always in the right.’” 

Most American men and women are noisy talk- 
ers; not that they necessarily talk each other down 
in argument, or that their conversation is a clamor- 
ous wrangle, but simply that the average American 
uses too much force in speaking. There is, for 
example, a tremendous waste of vital energy at an 
ordinary afternoon tea. For the amount of voice 
generated is in exact proportion to the capacity of 
the lungs, the power of the chest muscles, the 
strength and size of the larynx and resonators. If 
a woman habitually uses twice as much force as is 
necessary for conveying thought, she is certainly 
spending her breath and muscular tissue at a reck- 
less rate. 

Not for the world would we reduce the cheerful 
clatter of a five o clock tea to the lugubrious hush 
of a boarding-house dinner-table! But we would 
beg every visitor to measure her force of voice by 
the size of the room in which she is speaking and 
the number of guests who are talking. 

The steady roar of an evening reception wastes 
not only the speaker’s vitality, but it consumes care- 
lessly the — of the listener. How can the 
mind act promptly when the effort of shoyting and 
the strain of listening are so great? 

It is true that for a wide range of topies from 
education to cookery, from sewerage to creeds— 
there must be many degrees of force required in 
speaking. 

Another tendency of colloquial elocution in the 
drawing-room is the disagreeable rise of the key of 
conversation. The habitual overuse of force in 
speaking may be one cause of the shrill, high-keyed 
voices so often heard, particularly among American 
women —“ voices strenuous enough to sing duets 
with the katydids,” says Dr. Holmes. Undoubtedly 
the barbarous stone pavements of some of our cities 
have also done much toward destroying the beauty 
of the voice in speaking. But, if people will have 
their chats in cars and stages, they should learn to 
control the breath and voice so as to produce a 
sonorous, well-made shout instead of the present 
flimsy shriek. 

It is said that every action in nature has its key- 
note. The actual pitch of Niagara has been fixed 
in the musical scale, and the key and melodies of 
the bird's song have been written down by careful 
listeners. Every man and woman speaks in his 
or her characteristic key. As he advances in edu- 
cation, culture, and experience, other things being 
equal, the more varied though controlled should be 
the notes of his speech. As the ideal writer should 
choose his style according to his theme, so the ideal 
talker should strike the correct key of every sub- 
ject. Legouvé tells of a famous French advocate 
who lost an important case because he began his 
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address to the jury on too high a pitch. The 
shock of his voice in his own ear produced con- 
fusion of thought, and finally weakness of argu- 
ment which was fatal to his case. 

Indeed, correct principles of elocution should 
improve the art of conversation by — awa 
with mere eccentricity and emphasizing, wo 4 
the voice, originality and beauty of mind and of 
character. Let us not mistake mannerism for 
originality. A bad habit, an odd trick of speech, is 
sometimes cherished as a sign of “ individuality.” 
Said a traveler to his neighbor: “ When I went to 
take lessons of C——, says I to him, Now, C——, 

ou may teach me yer elocution and yer gesture, 
bat there's one thing you mustn't take away from 
me, and that is—my individuality.. The narra- 
tive was told in a slow, nasal drawl: was the drawl 
a sign of the aforesaid precious individuality ? 
The role of the listener supplements that of the 
talker. He must promptly “give the reply” by 
the silent language of 1 Indeed, the 
language of the face and body is quite as important 
as articulate speech to the successful practice of 
the art of conversation. And the laws of colloquial 
tomime deserve as careful attention as do the 
ws of colloquial elocution. 

In conclusion, what infinite 5 of elocution 
and of pantomime is necessary if colloquial speech 
is to be the perfect exponent of the tastes and 
sympathies of a man of culture! For, says Mal- 
lock, “ A man is cultivated when he can taste, not 
only the broad flavors of life, but when, with a 
delicate self-possession, he appreciates all the subtler 
taste of things, when he discriminates between joy 
and joy, between sorrow and sorrow, between love 
and love, discerning in all incidents and emotions 


their beauty, their pathos, their absurdity, or their 
tragedy.” 


BAKING-POWDER. 


01 long since we referred to the value of 
, : 5 the pamphlets on foods issued by the Do- 
‘ N partment of Agriculture. As a specimen 
a ‘ of the practical value of such pamphlets 
Le print the four formulas for the mak- 
ing of baking powder at home. These are taken 
from Bulletin No. 13, which was issued from the 
Chemical Department, and devoted to the analysis 
of baking-powders, giving much valuable informa- 
tion on the baking-powders in the market: 


“DOMESTIC BAKING POWDERS.” 


It may be asked, Can not the consumer make up 
his own baking-powders? The difficulties in the 
way of doing this may be enumerated as follows: 

(1) The chemicals in the market, as purchased 
by the consumer, may not be pure, or of ful — 
so that when combined in proper proportions 
do not give good results. 

(2) The proper proportions to use, and the neces- 
sity of thorough mixing to secure good results, 
would not be well understood by any one who was 
not a chemist. 

(3) In order to prevent the action of the ingre- 
dients upon one another, and to preserve the strength 
of the powder unimpaired as long as possible, the 
manufacturer dries all his chemicals before mixing 
them, so as to drive off most of the adhering moist- 
ure. Baking-soda cannot be dried much, as it loses 
its carbonic acid, and consequently its efficiency, at 
very low temperatures. The starch, however, con- 
taining as it does from ten to eighteen per cent. of 
moisture, can be thoroughly dried at 100° to 105° 
C., and its efficiency as a filling material greatly in- 
creased. The cream of tartar can also be thoroughly 
dried. This operation of drying chemicals at a 
temperature below that at which decomposition 
would occur seems rather too elaborate an opera- 
tion for the kitchen. 

These difficulties are more apparent than real, 
however. In answer to the first, it may be said 
that the bitartrate is the only chemical which is 
likely to be adulterated, and as there is no difficulty 
nowadays in obtaining a pure article in the whole- 
sale market, it only requires the proper enforce- 
ment of adulteration laws to oblige the retailer to 
furnish a good article. The second objection may 
be met by furnishing the public simple formule for 
compounding such powders; and the third, which is 
doubtless the most serious, I believe can be over- 
come by using a larger proportion of filling, with- 
out drying the chemicals. 

In the present days of cooking-schools, when so 
much interest is taken in the preparation of food, 
and in all branches of the culinary art, it may not 

be amiss to devote a little space to the discussion of 
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this subject, although it is not, perhaps, strictly 
within the scope of the present investigation. 

With a view of determining the possibility of 
making up baking-powders from a simple formula 
that could be used in the household, and also to see 
what strength of powder could be obtained by les- 
sening the quantity of filling used, I compounded a 
number of powders from commercial cream of tar- 
tar and soda, using different proportions of starch, 
and determined the per cent. of carbonic acid, both 
total and available, in each. The chemicals used 
were dried before mixing, and the latter operation 


very thoroughly performed. 
Formula No. 1, containing 20 per cent. starch filling. 
Cream of tartar ounces. . 
Total carbonic acid............ per cent 13.39 


11.96 


Formula No. 2, containing about 15 per cent. starch filling. 


Cream of tartar................. ounces. . 8 
4 
2 
Total carbonic acid............ per cent 14.60 


12.89 


Formula No. 3, containing 10 per cent. starch fi ling. 


ounces. . 6 
3 
Total per cent 15.10 
Available carbonic acid......... + 


From the above it will be seen that most ex- 
cellent results were obtained with these powders, 
made up by simple formule. The powder contain- 
ing the least percentage of starch, Formula No. 3, 
gave 13.70 per cent. of available carbonic acid— 
nearly one per cent. more than the highest result 


obtained in any of the commercial samples. To be 
— these powders were freshly made, and would 


doubtless deteriorate on keeping, those with the 
lowest amount of starch perhaps more rapidly than 
the others, as most of the commercial samples con- 
taining less than ten = cent. of starch show low 
a of available carbonic acid, No. 5505 

ing an exception. But these prepared samples 
establish very completely the point I desired to 
make, that baking-powders can be readily made up 
by simple formulz that will compare favorably with 
the best samples obtainable in the market. 

These samples, however, were all made with well- 
dried —— as they would be by a manufact- 
urer. e next question is, whether a powder 
could be made which would keep without serious 
deterioration, without drying the chemicals. To 
this end I used a larger proportion of starch, accord- 
ing to the following formula: 

Formula No. 4, made without drying the ingredients, 
containing 25 per cent. starch filling. 


of ounces. . 8 
4 
* 4 

12.63 


Total carbonic acid ............ per cent 
Available carbonic acid. 10.91 
This gives a fairly good amount of available gas, 
considerably higher than the average of the com- 
mercial samples. Estimations of the available car- 
bonic acid in the same sample after it had stood over 
two months in the laboratory showed absolutely no 
loss in strength. I had it tried in a practical way 
by several persons in the Department, who used it 
in their kitchens and reported excellent results, 
finding it fully as efficient in all respects as the pow- 
der they were accustomed to buy. The consumer 
can pay full retail price for the ingredients and still 
make it up for about half the price at which a good 
powder is sold, and if he makes sure of the quality 
of his cream of tartar he will have an article of 
which the purity is assured, and which has not lost 
in strength by being kept in stock an indefinite 
length of time by the retailer. I can see no reason 
why all housekeepers should not make their own 
baking-powder. 


Let us never forget that God made home among 
the first things he created. Before commerce and 
trade, laws and statutes, thrones and altars, there 
were men and women, fathers and mothers, broth- 
ers and sisters, lovers and friends, hearthstones and 
homes.—[G. R. Van de Water. 


The garden must have a grave dug in its heart, 
but the flowers can grow all over it. It is Christ 
that died, yea rather ”’—there is an inflection up- 
wards here—“ that is risen again.“ That is the 
Christian creed ; that is the gospel of the heart of 
Joseph Parker. 
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AMONG THE BIRDS. 
V. 


WHAT SHALL YOU DO WITH YOUR PET. 
By THoRNE MILLER. 


ASSUME that your pet is a canary, for 
I believe that seventy-five out of a hun- 
dred pet-lovers keep canaries; the other 
twenty-five keep parrots. 

There is one piece of advice that I 
should like to put into letters forty feet high, and 
stretch from the Atlantic Ocean to the Pacific 
Coast; that is: 

NEVER PUT A BIRD IN THE WINDOW! 


I rarely ge into the street in the summer, or even 
on a mild day in winter, that I do not see unfort- 
unate canaries hung in the window. Even if the 
sun is not broiling the brains under the little yellow 
cap, a draught is blowing all the time over the deli- 
cate body. People have been told a thousand times 
that they must not put a bird in a draught, yet 
how few remember that there is always a draught 
in an open window! ‘The different temperatures of 
the room and the air outside will make one, and 
generally there is a direct breeze. 

The poor little victim! My heart is wrung as I 
think how he will take cold, his sweet voice become 
silent, his merry life grow dull, and some day he 
will be found dead in his prison, killed by the 
ignorance or carelessness of one who would not 
have hurt him for anything—if she had only 
known ! 

Now, I will call The Christian Union to help, and 
spread far and wide this most important warning: 
Never, NEVER put a bird in a window. 

If you want it to go out, hang it below the sill 
outside, or on a tree in the yard, or on the side of 
the house, but always remember to shade the cage 
or hang it on the shady side. It should not be 
against a sun-soaked brick wall, nor, again, next to 
glaring white paint with the sun on it. One would 
think everybody must know how disagreeable these 
things are; but as a matter of fact they do not, 
for we see them done every day. 

Then, how few people ever notice their bird! 
First, by talking to him and thus giving great pleas- 
ure to the little fellow. Remember he is separated 
from all his kind. Think how you would feel in a 
land of foreigners, and what a pleasure would be a 
word from somebody ; and you may be sure the bird 
has emotions similar to your own. He may not 
understand your words, but he will appreciate your 
tone and your interest, and if you notice how he 
wriggles his little body with delight, how he an- 
swers with his sweet “ peep,” you cannot doubt that 
he likes it. 

And more than this. Take notice whether your 
bird is pleased or displeased; whether he hops 
about, amusing himself with scraps of song, crack- 
ing of seeds, and sipping of water as usual, or 
whether he sits moping on a perch, with feathers 
puffed out. See if he is restless, turning from side 
to side, trying to fly up as if to go through the top 
of his cage, standing on a perch and fluttering his 
wings as if intending in a moment to fly away; or 
observe if he gasps, or pants, or holds his mouth 
open as if it were hard to get breath. Either of 
these conditions is a sign that something is wrong, 
and he should be closely watched. 

If he drinks often but does not eat, he is prob- 
ably feverish, and I put two or three little pills of 
homeopathic aconite in his drinking cup. If he 
sneezes or coughs—a droll little sound, but unmis- 
takable—he has taken cold. If he tries to eat, but 
throws the food out of his mouth, he has probably 
a sore throat, and I find a good remedy to be a 
preparation of iodide of mercury, as sold in home- 
opathic pharmacies. It is a powder, and may be 
~~ thus: Take a perfectly dry glass medicine- 

pper, draw into it as much of the powder as you 
can take up on the tip of a penknife blade, then 
thrust the open end of the tube between the wires 
of the cage. Usually the bird will resent it and 
open his mouth at it, either to seize it or to scold. 
That moment is your chance. Press the bulb 
instantly, and send the powder into his mouth. In 
the same way you can give a dose of oil when nec- 


If the trouble is a cold, with loss of voice, besides 
the medicine it is good to wedge between the 
wires a piece of salt pork. I should set this remedy 
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down as “an old wives’ fable, but I have seen it 
used with success. I have mentioned in a previous 
paper that I employ Humphries’ specifics for birds, 
because they are simple and easy to use. It is 
astonishing what rough treatment people, even in- 
telligent ones, will give to so delicate a creature as 
a bird, such as scraping the scales off the leg or 
feet! lifting the tongue and taking out something 
which they say grows there! opening the mouth 
wide and taking what are supposed to be parasites 
from the throat with tweezers! cutting a toe to 
bleed the bird! and other brutalities worthy of 
savages. 

Poor little victims! I say again. I wish I could 
liberate every caged bird in the world, and keep 
them free till people learn to use common sense 
with regard to them. Operations that for a child 
they would call in a skilled surgeon, they will do 
themselves in the rudest way with scissors or a 
knife, for an unfortunate little creature who can’t 
protest, and can only die to show how barbarous it 
was. 

Surely birds have some rights. Yes, even cats, 
dogs, horses, and all animals that man takes the 
liberty to mutilate as he pleases: . 

For the good God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.” 

No one can be more anxious than I am to do 
everything in human power to help a suffering 
bird, but when my birds are ill, I never allow any 
torture, any cutting or scraping, any rough touch at 
all. I give what remedies I can see are needed, and 
leave nature to do the rest. And I have always one 
great comfort. Birds do not seem to suffer with 
their illness as people do. There are rarely any 
struggles, cries, or show of pain. Nature is kindly 
to her creatures who lead simple lives; they seem 
dazed and sleepy; they are dull; they will doze and 
sleep on their perch till death releases their hold 
and they fall. 

One thing that looks like suffering, but I am sure 
is in birds as it is in people—a pure act of the 
muscles while the subject is entirely unconscious— 
is a fit. The bird falls and flutters about on the 
floor of the cage, and then lies as if dead. It is 
said by dealers to be incurable, but I have cured it, 
by patience and the constant devotion of three or 
four days. 

I have told before, but I will repeat, how it is 
done. First, the gravel must be removed from the 
cage and thick folds of old muslin laid in its place, 
so that the bird may not get sand in his eyes. Then 
the cage must be set down near your seat, where 
you can reach it instantly. You must then have 
ready a small sponge saturated with ether or chlo- 
roform, shut up tight in a china or glass box so that 
it will not evaporate. The moment the bird shows 
signs of falling, such as swaying on his perch, 
snatch the sponge, put your hand into the cage, and 
hold it under his beak. It will bring him at once 
out of the threatened fit. (I should like to say 
here, for the benefit of mothers, that it has the 
same effect on a child in a fit, only it must, of 
course, be used with care.) | 

While preventing the bird from indulging in his 
fit, you must be doctoring him for the cause, which 
is often severe constipation, and if you can cure the 
latter you need not fear the former. Patience and 
constant vigilance for two or three days will usually 
complete the cure. 

But your cure ought to come before the bird gets 
so far as to have a fit. The disease I have men- 
tioned is often, if not always, the result of a lack of 
green food. With the exception of parrots, I think 
all birds need green food every day, bird dealers to 
the contrary notwithstanding. I always keep them 
supplied with something they like—chickweed, 
plantain, lettuce, or sorrel through the summer, and 
various fruits through the winter. I rarely have 
need of the chloroform cure. 

One would think that anybody knew enough to 
keep a bird away from draughty cracks of a win- 
dow; not too near the radiator or stove; not where 
a door opening could give a rush of cold air; not 
near the ceiling to get all thg heat, nor on the floor 
to get all the cold; not in a dark corner out of the 
sunshine, nor in the glare of an unshielded sun; 
nor swathed in muslin to keep out fresh air 
and prevent his seeing anything. Yet every day 
we see people, otherwise sensible, who unconsciously 
abuse and torture the poor little creature so unfort- 
unate as to depend upon them. 


Neglect no opportunity of doing good, nor check 
thy desire of doing it by a vain fear of what may 


happen. 
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BALDWIN BROTHERS’ AMATEUR 
CIRCUS. 


By HsatmMar Hyorts Bovesen. 
III.—( Continued ) 


URING the days and nights that pre- 
ceded the opening of Baldwin Broth- 
ers’ Amateur Circus, the father of the 
“ Sellebrated ” brothers heard many queer 

J noises about the house, and particularly 
in the barn, which, on investigation, he found to be 
locked with a stout padlock. He therefore re- 
strained his curiosity, and waited until the formal 
announcement of the opening. The printed pro- 

mme, which he found folded in his napkin at 
breakfast on the fateful day, read as follows: 
The Sellebrated Baldwin Brothers take plesure in 
announcing to their patrons, the Public, the following 
unrivaled atractions : 


PART I. 
Signorina Albertina Baldwina, assisted by Signor 
Annibale Baldwino, will perform Her Marvelous and 
Incredible Feet of Horsemanship. 
PART u. 


Signorina Albertina Baldwina’s Sellebrated and 
World-Renowned Learned Rats, which Perform Tricks 
Unwitnessed Before on this Continent. Signora Bald- 
wina has had the Honor to Exhibit these wonderful 
Rats to all the Crowned Heds of — Asia, 
Africa, and Australia, who all said they could not be 
Beet. 


PART III. 


Signor Bertramo Baldwino, the Unrivaled, World- 
Renowned and Awfully Funny Clown, will give Exhi- 
bitions of his Convulsing and World-Renowned Wit. 


(Chestnuts free of charge.) 
PART IV. 

Signor Annibale Baldwino, assisted by Signorina Al- 
bertina Baldwina and Signor Bertramo Baldwino, will 
also exhibit some of their Surprising and Miraculous 
Feet of Goatmanship, Unrivaled in the History of the 
World. 

PART v. 


A Menagerie consisting of every Known and Unknown 
Beast, Bird, and Reptile, and also a Stupendus Aqua- 
rium, Teeming with Wonderful Marine Monsiers, will 
be Exhibited to a Surprised and Delighted Public. 

P. S.—Please do not fede the Animals. 

S1GNOR ANNIBALE BALDWINO. 

(Signed ) SIGNORINA ALBERTINA BALDWINA. 

SiGNOoR BERTRAMO BALDWINO. 

This interesting programme filled Mr. Baldwin 
with curiosity. That his boys had some unusual 
enterprise on hand he was well aware, but, unless 
the whole programme was a hoax, he could not 
imagine what was to be the character of their 
circus. He noticed how excited they were as they 
sat opposite to him, bolting their food and begrudg- 
ing every moment they had to devote to such unim- 
portant things as breakfast. From the neighbor- 
hood of the barn he heard a chorus of yelps and 
barks in various high and low keys, and wondered 
whether a dog show was also included in their multi- 
farious exhibition. He asked no questions, how- 
ever, preferring to grant the boys the pleasure of 
surprising him. As soon as they were excused 
from the table they disappeared in the direction of 
the barn. 

About an hour later, Mrs. Baldwin’s mother, 
Mrs. Cable, arrived from the railroad station, and 
naturally inquired for her grandsons, whom she had 
not seen for a year. A servant was sent to call 
them, but was unable to find them. Just at that 
moment Albert was seen scooting across the yard, 
and was reluctantly summoned to greet his grand- 
mother. Mrs. Cable, whose favorite he had alwa 
been, embraced and kissed him heartily, and in 
so doing knocked off his hat—when, lo and behold ! 
she gave a scream and nearly fainted in Mr. Bald- 
win’s arms. The boy’s long yellow curls, under the 
crown of his hat, were alive with small gray-and- 
white rats. They crawled down upon his neck, 
stuck their little pink snouts into his ears (for they 
were of an investigating turn of mind), and slipped 
into the bosom of his blouse. The poor little fellow 
stared at his grandmother in astonishment, and was 
quite at a loss to account for her sudden illness, for 
it never occurred to him that his rats had anything 
to do with it. 


IV. 


At three o'clock in the afternoon a distinguished 
audience, consisting of the Baldwin family, Mrs. 
Cable, half a dozen servants, and about twenty boys 
and girls of the neighborhood, were seated in a ring 
on benches, boxes, and chairs, outside of the barn. 
Suddenly there was an enthusiastic burst of ap- 
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plause. Signor Annibale Baldwino, dressed in a 
fancy costume as a circus riding-master, appeared 
leading the black pony, Ilka, upon whose back sat 
the most lovely young lady that ever graced an 
arena. She was arrayed in a pair of close-fitting 
white underdrawers, which might pass for tights, a 
short tulle skirt, gay with tinsel stars, and a low- 
necked pink waist. She made a decided sensation, 
and smiled a little bashfully at the public in return 
for their admiration. Three musicians who were 
stationed near the ring here struck up a beautiful dis- 
cord by means of a boatswain’s whistle, a drum, and 
a harmonium. Signor Annibale led the pony into 
the middle of the ring, made a deep bow, and said : 

“ Ladies and Gentlemen! You see before you 
the celebrated and world-renowned Signorina Alber- 
tina Baldwina, who will now perform her marvelous 
and incredible feat of horsemanship.” 

This announcement was received with another 
burst of applause. Ilka, to whose bit a long rope 
was attached, began to run in the ring; the music 
struck up a wilder discord, and Signorina Albertina 


rose to her feet and balanced herself carefully on 


the pony's back for a minute or two. But then 
Ilka, suspecting that this was evidently a frolic, at 
the cracking of Annibale’s whip, suddenly kicked 
up her heels and sent the Signorina flying over her 
head into the middle of the track. A scream was 
heard from the audience; Mrs. Baldwin rushed 
forward, and was met by the smiling Signorina, who 
was sitting on the ground a little shaken up but en- 
tirely unharmed. 

“My dear darling boy,” cried Mrs. Baldwin, 
hugging the embarrassed circus rider. Thank 
heaven you are not hurt!” 

“ Madam,” said Signor Annibale, sternly, “ you 
disturb the performance. This young lady is not 
aboy. I must request you to return to your seat.” 

Mrs. Baldwin, having been assured that no more 
dangerous performances were to be attempted, was 
induced to retire from the arena. 

“ This, ladies and gentlemen,” continued Signor 
Annibale, making a graceful salute with his whip, 
“ was, as you will admit, a stupendous and unrivaled 
feat of horsemanship; but 1 am delighted to an- 
nounce that we have still greater marvels in store 
for you. The next part of our programme has 
aroused the just wonder of all the civilized as well 
as the uncivilized world. The crowned heads 
laughed at the tricks of these rats till they dislo- 
cated their jaws, and had to send for their body 
physicians to set them straight again. The Czar 
of Russia laughed until the tears ran down into his 
beard, and the Czarina laughed until she fainted, 
and had to be brought to by means of a dynamite 
explosion.” 

He spoke with a strong imitation of a foreign 
accent, half German and half Italian, and fresh 
rounds of applause rewarded his successful effort. 

A wooden chair, a table, and a large cage con- 
taining some twenty or thirty Japanese rats were 
now carried into the middle of the arena. The Sign- 
orina Albertina made an elaborate curtsey and 
kissed her finger-tips to the audience, whereupon 
she placed the cage upon the table and opened the 
door of the former. 

“ Bismarck 

Instantly a large and venerable white rat came 
waddling out, and walked on his hind legs twice 
around the table. 

„General Grant!“ 

A gray-and-white rat, smaller than Bismarck, 
but yet of respectable size, came running out, locked 
arms with the German Chancellor, and promenaded 
up and down with him on the table. 

„Queen Victoria!” 

A somewhat decrepit rat, who seemed a little 
lame in one leg, as if she were suffering from rheu- 
matic gout, put her nose out of the cage, but re- 
turned again, and had to be pulled out by the skin 
of her neck. : 

“Queen Victoria, kiss General Grant! com- 
manded Signorina Albertina. 

Queen Victoria raised herself with difficulty on 
her hind legs, and deliberately hobbled up to Bis- 
marck, to whom she offered her snout. A great 
shout of laughter rose from the audience; the 
Queen was reprimanded, and the command re- 


„Now kiss General Grant!“ 

But the Queen evidently had her reasons for 
objecting to kiss General Grant. With the same 
grave air, she again hobbled up to Bismarck and 
touched her nose to his. 

„James G. Blaine!“ 

The rat that responded to this name was a — 
and agile animal, who frisked about the table, and, 
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with a suspicious mien, smelled Queen Victoria, 
Bismarck, and General Grant. 

James G. Blaine, dance a jig with Bismarck!“ 
cried the Signorina. 

But, to the immense amusement of the audience, 
James G. Blaine walked over to Queen Victoria 
and began to turn himself about, whereupon, as she 
did not join, he went up and scratched her head— 
a delicate attention which was evidently much ap- 
preciated. 

Half a dozen other rats, who, however, did not 
seem familiar with their names, were now called 
out and began running about the board. The four 
trained ones repeated their tricks, with many mis- 
takes, which, however, made the performance 
doubly amusing. They could do nothing but walk 
on their hind legs, kiss, and dance; but sometimes 
they danced when they were commanded to kiss, 
and kissed when they were told to dance. Still, 
such mistakes will occur even in the best-regulated 
families. The young rats were then taken out, and 
crawled all over the Signorina, investigating her 
ears and her nostrils, and hiding in hercurls. This 
terminated Part II. of the programme, which was 
devoted to the rats, and it is needless to add that 
all present agreed with the “crowned heds” that 
it “could not be beet.” 


V. 
Signor Bertramo Baldwino, “the unrivaled, 


world-renowned, and awfully funny clown,” made 
his appearance upon the arena arrayed in a white 
shirt, the sleeves of which were turned up so as to 
fit his arms, and a pair of linen drawers fastened 
about the ankles and the waist. His dear little 
chubby face was terrible to behold in a kind of 
Indian war-paint, in which flour, lamp-black, and 
brick dust seemed to be artistically mingled. He 
made his bow bravely enough, but in so doing lost 
his balance and turned an involuntary somersault. 
The audience, thinking that this was one of the 
“convulsing exhibitions of wit,“ laughed and ap- 
lauded. But this unforeseen success covered Signor 
rtramo with confusion, and when he arose he 
had forgotten all that he had been drilled for weeks 
to say. Every one of his world-renowned jokes 
had passed so completely out of his mind that no 
possible effort could recall them. He opened his 
mouth again and again, scratched his head, and 
blushed through all his atrocious war-paint. When 
he had stood thus for five minutes without uttering 
a word, Signor Annibale stepped forward, seized 
the unlucky clown by the shoulder, and hustled him 
out of the arena. In a few minutes he returned 
and made the following announcement: “Owing to 
the sudden and unaccountable indisposition of Sign- 
or Bertramo, Part III. of the programme will be 
omitted, and I hope the audience will kindly par- 
don the management for proceeding now to Part 
1V., an entirely novel and unexpected feature, 
unwitnessed before in the civilized world.” 

Signor Annibale made again his graceful salute 
with his whip, and retired from the ring. An entr’- 
act of about ten minutes gave the audience an oppor- 
tunity to discuss the wonderful exhibition which 
had been witnessed, and to express their admiration 
of the cleverness of the three boys. But conver- 
sation ceased abruptly when the brothers came 
dashing into the arena mounted bareback on three 
goats. Signor Bertramo, who had apparently recov- 
ered from his indisposition, tried to look at nobody. 
He was evidently prepared for another accident. 
But his big brown-and-white billygoat trotted about 
the ring as briskly as any pony, and quite restored 
his self-respect. The exhibition of “ goatmanship’”’ 
proved tolerably entertaining, especially as Signor 
Annibale’s goat was constantly running against the 
fence and rubbing against the chairs, with the evi- 
dent purpose of unseating its rider. The applause 
followed as a matter of course, and the three artists 
withdrew, after another speech from Signor Anni- 
bale, covered with glory and a pardonable pride in 
the success of their Amateur Circus. 

The doors of the barn were now thrown open, 
and the audience was requested to view the me- 
nagerie. The first object that attracted attention 
was Judge Hooper’s huge Newfoundland dog, who 
was lying quietly in a latticed cage which had once 
been a piano box. In the upper corner of the cage 
a label was attached, upon which was written: 


LION Leo). 


Home: Africa. 


A mastiff, belonging to Captain Barnard, served 
for a tiger; little Mopsey, Mrs. Baldwin’s fox 
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terrier, was dignified into an ocelot; a dozen cats 
and kittens represented as many varieties of wild 
and tame beasts; the goats (all adorned with Latin 
names over their stalls) were gnus and zebras and 
quaggas ; and pigeons and chickens had to do duty 
for birds of paradise, parrots, cassowaries, cranes, 
and ostriches. In small glass cases, which the boys 
themselves had made out of putty and window 
panes, were found eels, which would have been 
surprised if they had known that they were rattle- 
snakes, moccasins, and boa constrictors ; and lizards, 
toads, frogs, and pollywogs, who would have burst 
with vanity if they had suspected that they were 
salamanders, crocodiles, octopuses, and squids. 

What delighted Mr. Baldwin most of all in this 
unique menagerie was the amount of labor which it 
must have cost his boys to get together all these 
specimens, to make the boxes and glass cases, to 
write the labels, and to find in their natural 
history the Latin names and the homes of this great 
variety of animals. Then the perseverance which 
had enabled them to work diligently week after 
week, to carry out their plans, without wearying or 
losing interest, seemed to him a happy augury for 
their fature. Many a boy might have commenced 
such an undertaking, but, finding that it required 
more work than he had expected, would have 
dropped it after a couple of days. But Hannibal, 
Albert, and Bertrand, though they had no doubt 
often been tired and discouraged, had persevered 
through five weeks, and had given an exhibition 
which, for boys of their ages, was certainly creditable. 

This was, at least, what their father thought, and 
I need not say that their mother was not disposed 
to disagree with him. When she kissed Signor 
Annibale and Signora Albertina Baldwina good- 
night, she gave each of them a little extra hug, just 
to express how proud she was of their cleverness ; 
and when Signor Bertramo sidled up to her, a little 
shamefaced and blushing, she took him upon her 
lap and petted him for half an hour, feeling the 
more tenderly toward him because of his failure. 
And Mr. Baldwin, when his turn came to bid his 
sons good-night, made this little speech, which was 
highly appreciated: “ Boys, your amateur circus 
was a great success, and I think my ticket was 
worth more than ten cents. Just to show you how 
much I like your pluck in carrying this thing 
through, I shall add ten dollars to the amount which 
is credited to each of you in the bank.“ 


HOW TO ROW A BOAT. 
By CLARENCE DEMING. 


N OOD-CHOPPING, as an exercise, is un- 
1 VAY fashionable enough, and by not a few 
people is deemed positively vulgar, albeit 
4 favored and practiced by so great a man 
4 as Mr. Gladstone. Yet any one who 
sees the big muscles and strong frames of the woods- 
men may also infer what constant rowing can do 
for the oarsman. Both kinds of exercise bring into 
play nearly the same parts of the human body, 
though in somewhat different degrees. But I am 
not citing here wood-chopping save as an illustration 
of the benefits of rowing, which tends to the same 
fine physical results, besides being attended with 
the motion, the change of scene, the charm of the 
waters, which we all enjoy so much. This article, 
with its hints on the sport, assumes that the boys 
and girls who want to know about it are from 
thirteen to sixteen years old; that they love the 
water for fishing or rowing, or both; and that 
they have a double-oared skiff, or wherry, or com- 
mon fishing boat, fitted with oars not less than six 
nor more than eight feet long. A seat for the 
rower at least a foot wide, a stretcher to brace the 
feet against and adjusted by a series of notches, a 
pair of movable rowlocks, and the common inside 
fixings of a boat are also assumed. 

Skillfal rowing so as to get grace and speed in 
a boat is a very different thing from the style of 
handling the oar which is best adapted for the long 
distances, rough water, and all kinds of weather 
when one goes a-fishing. Let me first give some 
hints of the first principles of this scientific row- 
ing. 
“Adjust the stretcher so that it will be about 
three inches nearer the rower's seat than the point 
at which the feet fully outreached would just touch 
it. The oar must be grasped firmly with both 
hands, the thumbs as well as fingers above the han- 
dle, which, to give a firm “ grip,” should be of a 
diameter that allows the ends of the middle fingers 
to be about an inch from the base of the thumbs. 
The rower should sit upright, throwing out the 
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chest and with the spine slightly hollowed—a posi- 
tion that expands the lungs and develops the 
chest muscles. Supposing now the rower to be 
ready for the first stroke, his arms should be quite 
straight, his eyes on a line horizontal with the 
water’s surface, and looking over the very center of 
the boat’s stern. His feet should be slightly 
turned out, and his knees a few inches apart. He 
should sit firmly but not stiffly, with the shoulders 
on an even line, all his muscles taut but not strained. 
This posture before a single stroke is made is very 
important, as the body constantly returns to it, and 
thus it is a sort of key or base-line of the whole 
movement. 

Now drop the oar perpendicularly into the water. 
Pull it with a smooth, even stroke, with the oar’s 
upper edge about two inches below the surface of 
the water. Do not finish the stroke until the hands 
have touched the body. At the end of the stroke 
lift the oar blade from the water quickly, and at a 
slight backward incline. If the oarsman wishes to 
“feather,” he should keep the oar not less than 
four inches above the water—in other words, he 
should not habitually feather “close,” as it leads to 
“erabs” when the water is moderately rough. 
During both the stroke and recover he should keep 
the shoulders even, without shrugging or twisting. 
Particularly ought he to watch the neck and shoul- 
ders of the oarsman in front, and always try to 
adjust body movement to body movement, rather 
than oar to oar. This will be rather hard at first, 
but in time both bodies and oars will swing in even 
unison and rhythm. Perhaps the most important 
hint of all that can be given is not to start at too 
fast a pace. Begin with a stroke that can be sus- 
tained for a half-mile or a mile without relaxing it 
into “ ragged ” rowing, or into intervals of form and 
speed. Cultivate, above all, regularity and mechan- 
ical movement, during all of which one feels the 
strain over every part of the body from foot to 
neck. Spasmodie rowing with change of position 
and stroke is the most deadly foe of good oarsman- 
ship. Rowing over a measured or definite distance 
will be a great aid to such regularity. 

And now for some hints on rowing in a fishing 
boat. When one passes all day fishing on a lake 
under a bright sun, often hauling up the heavy 
anchors and making long pulls, he needs all his 
strength. To economize it the great point is pull- 
ing almost entirely with the arms. ‘Take an easy, 
natural attitude on the seat. Throw strength into 
the wrists and forearms. Pull a moderately slow 
stroke, except against a pretty strong head wind. 
After a few weeks’ trial of this kind of rowing it is 
amazing to find how little the stroke tires. An old 
whaler taught this “arm and wrist stroke on Long 
Island Sound to the writer when a fifteen-year-old 
lad, and ever since I have been able to pull success- 
ive hours with but the slightest fatigue. 

For all kinds of rowing, choose, if possible, light 
oars. Those made of spruce are the best. Every 
added pound in the oar’s weight tells on the muscles 
as the oar is lifted, and the merely heavy oar adds 
little or nothing to rowing power. In rowing 
against a strong head wind or current, use short, 
quick strokes, which keep the boat always under 
headway, as does the screw of a steamer. Take 
some object on shore over the center of the boat’s 
stern, and never let the eye lose it. This seems 
simple, but try it for half an hour, and see how 
hard it is. By the way, it is an interesting fact, 
which I have a number of times tested, that one 
can row just about as fast on still water as with a 
very strong stern wind. The loss of speed by the 
thumping and tossing of the boat almost exactly 
offsets the gain from the wind’s force. 

The rules for handling two oars are so like those 
for one that the differences need not be pointed out 
in these elementary hints on rowing. 


WHAT A LITTLE LIGHT CAN SHOW. 


By M. Harr. 


my shelf among my pictures and bits 
of bric-d-brac there is a candle in a 
pretty little candlestick. To-night I have 
lighted my candle, and have been watch- 
ing the clear little flame as it has glowed 
and glimmered, sending soft, faint rays of light out 
into the room. I wondered, as I watched it and 
thought what a wonderful thing even a little candle- 
flame is, if some of the boys and girls who read The 
Christian Union would not like to examine that little 
flame with me, and see if we cannot find out some 
things about it that we have not known before. I 
fear that most of The Christian Union boys and 
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girls would have to come too far to see my little 
light, but perhaps some of you have little candles 
of your own that will tell you the same story that 
mine would tell. 

If you will light your candle, we will look at 
its flame together. A tallow candle will give a 
larger blaze than an ordinary wax candle, and so is 
better to use. Let us first find out the shape of 
our candle-flame. Take a small white card and 
press it down over the flame nearly to the bottom, 
then lift it carefully so as not to move the flame 
very much, and you will find that your card is 
burned in the shape of a circle, showing that the 
flame is hollow. Now look carefully at the flame, 
and you will see that it is dark in the middle and 
bright on the outside. 

That dark part in the middle is a gas formed by 
the burning of the material of the candle. It is 
just the same kind of gas that we use in lighting 
our houses, and we can see that our candle-flame 
is really a little gas factory. 

At the druggist’s you can buy for a few pennies 
a small glass tube about five inches long. Twist a 
wire or a piece of stout paper about the tube, and 
by this hold it upright over the flame so that one 
end of the tube is in the dark part of the flame. 
After a few seconds you will see something like a 
light smoke rise through the tube and come out at 
the top. This is gas. Hold a lighted match over 
the top of the tube, and the gas will catch fire and 
burn with a tiny bright flame. This gas, you see, 
is made down in our little factory, the candle-flame, 
and comes up through the tube to burn for us at 
the top, just as the gas which is made by heating 
coal at the gas factory comes through the long 
pipes in our city streets, then through smaller pipes 
into our houses, and furnishes us with light. 

Now let us find out what is in the bright part of 
our flame. Take a piece of cold steel wire—a but- 
ton-hook will answer—and hold it for two or three 
seconds through the dark part of the flame. Take 
it out quickly, and it will look just as it did before. 
Now hold it in the bright part of the flame. When 
you withdraw it you will find that it is blackened, 
and this black substance will rub off on your hand. 
This is carbon—just the same material that char- 
coal and the diamond are made of. Innumerable 
little particles of carbon are floating about in this 
part of the flame around the dark center, and when 
they are heated very hot they shine, causing the 
light that we see. In the electric light, you know, 
the light is caused by heating two carbon pencils. 

Who can discover, I wonder, what it is that is 
burning when we see the candle flame? Is it the 
wick? That is just a piece of string, and would 
quickly be burned up of itself. No; it is the 
tallow or wax of which the candle is made. You 
know how the candle grows shorter and shorter the 
longer it is burned. If you will take a piece of 
loaf sugar and just touch one corner of it to a 
glass of water which has been slightly colored by 
a few drops of ink, you will see how the water 
creeps ap through the sugar until it has reached the 
highest particle. Just so, the tallow of the candle 
creeps up through the wick to its very end, and is 
what is burned when the candle is lighted. 

Let us now find out, if we can, something that is 

made by burning the candle. It would seem strange 
to you, perhaps, if you were told that water was 
formed by a flame, but you can prove that it is so. 
Hold a cold, dry goblet over the flame, and you will 
find that very fine drops of water will collect on 
the inside of the glass. 
There is another thing we may learn about the 
candle-flame that will show us why the burners of 
our lamps are made as they are. Place a very 
short piece of a lighted candle on a piece of board. 
Put any ordinary lamp chimney over it, letting the 
chimney rest on the board, and the flame will go 
out after burning a minute or two. Now rest the 
chimney on two matches or splints, and the candle 
will continue to burn. What was it that the flame 
needed to make it burn steadily? Why, it must 
have been more air than it could get through the 
top of the chimney, and so we had to let a little 
more in at the bottom. So you will find at the 
bottom of our lamp burners a large number of little 
holes, through which the necessary air is supplied 
for the flame. 

Well, my little candle is about burned out, so I 
will put it away, and by this time I think you may 
be ready to do the same with yours. 


We should do everything we can for others, if 
only to dissipate the thought of what they omit to 
do for us. 
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THE COMMISSION OF THE SEVENTY.’ 


By THE Rev. Lyman ABBOTT. 


WICE Christ sent his followers out as heralds 

to teach to others the truths which he had 
imparted to them; once twelve such messengers in 
Galilee, once seventy such in Perea, the region 
beyond Jordan. The instructions given on both 
occasions were much the same. They cannot be 
regarded as a code for the government of the 
Church in subsequent ages and under very different 
circumstances. But from these commissions given 
to the earliest apostles we may deduce certain 
broad and general principles, the application of 
which is to be left to our own discretion, and must 
vary greatly in varying ages and communities. 
Without attempting to explain the principles upon 
which we should discriminate between general 
truths and their special applications, I will content 
myself with pointing out some of the general truths 
applicable to our own time which seem to me to be 
implied in the directions given to the twelve as 
reported in the gospels of Matthew and Mark, 
and to the seventy as reported in the gospel of 
Luke. 

The disciples were to take neither gold, nor 
silver, nor purse, nor scrip for their journey, nor 
change of raiment, nor extra shoes; they were to 
depend on the voluntary offerings of the people. 
It does not follow that the churches must live on 
what they can get by plate collections passed up 
and down theaisles. But if Christ’s commission to 
the twelve here be taken in connection with other 
instructions in the Bible, the conclusion may be 
fairly deduced that the Church and the ministry 
should be made dependent upon the free-will offer- 
ings of the people. These may be given in the 
form of annual or quarterly pew rents, in the form 
of plate collections, in the form of envelope contri- 
butions, or in any other form. What is essential 
is, not the method which the people choose for the 
giving of their contributions, but the dependence of 
the Church and its ministry upon the voluntary 
offerings of the people. It is true that the Old 
Testament law prescribed the amount which the 
pious few should give for the support of the priest- 
hood, but it prescribed no method for enforcing the 
collection of this tax. It was nota tithe that could 
be collected by a sheriff or tithing officer. The 
Jewish priests were really dependent upon what the 
people chose to give, and the law prescribing the 
amount was rather a standard of obligation than a 
statute to enforce it. When Peter was asked by 
his temple officers whether his Master paid the 
temple-tax or no, he answered boldly, Yes. But 
when Christ was appealed to, he replied that the 
sons of the kingdom were free, and. though he pro- 
vided the money demanded, it was only to avoid 
scandal and reproach. When he sent his own dis- 
ciples out to proclaim the Gospel, he would neither 
equip them beforehand nor authorize them to de- 
mand support. Wherever a hospitable welcome 
was given to them they were to remain; wherever 
it was denied they were to depart. The history of 
the Christian Church confirms this interpretation, 
because it confirms the wisdom of the principle 
involved in it. Whenever the Church has become 
independent of the people, as did the Church of 
Rome in the Middle Ages, and later the Lutheran 
Church in Germany, it has become both lazy and 
corrupt; and if the Church of England in the 
nineteenth century shows a very different spirit 
from the Church in the eighteenth, it is partly 
because, notwithstanding the fact that it is an Es- 
tablished Church and supported by State aid, it has 
become, in the progress of democracy, practically 
dependent upon the people's good-will. In this 
country, where the Church has 1 been depend- 
ent on the free-will offerings of its friends and sup- 
porters, it has attained, on the whole, its best devel- 
opment, whether its condition be measured by the 
number of its members, the vigor and energy of 
their work, or the purity of their faith. 

But since the ministry are dependent on the 
voluntary offerings of the people, they should be 
willing to receive these offerings without feeling 
themselves pauperized, and the people should be 
ready to bestow these offerings without feeling 
themselves imposed on. The workman is worthy 
of his meat; he has a right to demand in the court 
of love generous provision for his wants while he is 
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giving himself up to the work of preaching the 
of Christ. A great deal that is said in the 
— ie prints about pauperizing ministers would be 

ical and legitimate if the State provided for the 
—— education of the people as it provides for 
their secular education; but it is illogical and ille- 
gitimate in a community that distinctly maintains 
the doctrine that religious teachers should, for the 
best interest of the Church and the community, be 
made dependent on the free-will offerings of those 
who sympathize with and appreciate their work. 
Without discussing here such disputed questions as 
the taxation of churches and parsonages, it may at 
least be pointed out that if the community in its 
organic capacity declines, for reasons of expediency, 
to tax itself for moral and spiritual education, it is 
no great stretch of liberality to allow those who are 
taxing themselves to render this service to the com- 
munity to do it without paying an additional tax 
for the privilege of rendering such a service. As 
to those niggardly souls in the Church of Christ 
who make it their business to buy the Gospel in 
the cheapest market, and to pay as little and get as 
much as they can, and who never do anything for 
the Church of Christ in its varied operations except 
as they are coerced into doing by a healthy respect 
for public sentiment, they may be profitably com- 
mended to ponder the words, Whosoever shall not 
receive you, nor hear you’’—whosoever, that is, shall 
do nothing for the spread of the Gospel—“ when ye 
depart thence shake off the dust of your feet for 
a testimony against them; verily I say unto you, it 
shall be more tolerable for the cities of Sodom and 
Gomorrah in the day of judgment than for that 
city.” 

The Apostles were to go forth as heralds, 
traveling from town to town until they had gone 
over all the cities of Israel. They were to go sim- 
ply as heralds proclaiming the approach of the 
kingdom of God. Not until later was their com- 
mission enlarged, and they were told not only to 
preach the Gospel but also to teach all things which 
Christ had commanded. It would be unjust to 
conclude that we must adopt an itinerant system, 
but it is not unjust to conclude that we must seek 
to accomplish the results accomplished by the itiner- 
ant system. Our churches have become schools, 
our ministers teachers. The going forth as heralds 
to proclaim the Gospel as glad tidings has in the 
modern church fallen almost into disuse. In all 
our towns and large cities the churchless to whom 
the Gospel is never carried are to be counted by the 
thousands, and it is at least a question whether in 
the rural districts the proportion of farmers who 
never go to church, and to whom the church never 
comes, is not as large. Christ’s Church is not 
fulfilling its mission. It is following neither 
Christ nor his Apostles so long as it is content 
to remain comfortably housed, and does not go 
forth to seek and to save that which is lost. We 
are taking excellent care of the one sheep in the 
fold; we are doing relatively little to save the 
ninety and nine who have wandered off into the 
wilderness. 

However much the mission of the Church may 
have been enlarged, partly by the direct command 
of Christ at his ascension, and partly by the in- 
direct command involved in the subsequent growth 
of the Church and the development of its doctrine, 
the mission of the ministry certainly includes all 
that which was intrusted to the early Apostles: they 
went out and preached that men should repent, 
saying, The kingdom of God is at hand.” Per- 
haps the doctrine of the duty of repentance is 
sufficiently recognized by all evangelical teachers as 
essential in the preaching of the Gospel, but there 
are a great many who do not combine with this 
exhortation to repentance the reason which Christ 
assigned: The kingdom of God is at hand, or, 
literally, draws nigh. We draw our sanctions 
largely from the past, or, if we turn to the future, 
either for motives of hope or of fear, it is a future 
so remote as to be uninfluential. That God is a 
present God, that his kingdom is growing up in the 
earth here and now, that men are casting them- 
selves out of that kingdom by their refusal to 
abandon the evil and draw to the good, that they 
are denying a present blessedness and casting them- 
selves out into a present darkness, that the day is 
nearer than when we believed, and that every day 
brings us nearer and yet nearer to the advent of the 
Son of God—if we could make men believe this, we 
should think it less necessary to discuss what is 
going to happen either to the sinner or the saint in 
the remote ages of eternity, and we should be so 
filled with the present blessedness of a godly life, 
and with the present penalties and deprivations of 
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a godless life, that we should have neither heart 
nor mind for the problems of eternity’s consumma- 
tion. The kingdom of God is at our very hand. 
He who can present that kingdom before men’s 
consciences as a living and present reality is the one 
who will exercise the greatest influence in leading 
them to repent of those sins which shut them out 
from his kingdom. 


QUESTIONS. 

Compare account of this commission with that to the 
Twelve as reported in Matthew (chap. x.) and Mark 
(chap. vi.). Note the resemblances and the differ- 
ences. 

Are we to regard them as different reports of the 
same commission or as different commissions? Why ? 

Why did he send Seventy now and only Twelve 
before ? 

Why were they to salute no man by the way? Why 
not go from house to house ? 

What lesson will you draw for our times from the 
command to heal the sick ? 

What parallel between the cities of Galilee— 
Chorazin, Bethsaida, Capernaum—and the cities of 
the United States ? 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
THE SEVENTY MESSENGERS. 
By Emity Huntineton MILLER. 


ee twelve disciples whose names we know were 
not the only messengers whom Jesus sent out to 
preach. He once chose seventy men from among his 
followers, gave them the same power to heal dis- 
eases and cast out evil spirits that he had given to 
the twelve, and sent them before him to go by two 
and two into all the cities where he himself was 
coming, that they might prepare the people to re- 
ceive him and listen to his words. 

Their business was to prepare the way for Jesus, 
and to this same work he has sent all who truly 
love him, in every nation and under all circum- 
stances. Every servant of his is called to be his 
messenger, to prepare his way ; so we need to study 
carefully the — he gave these seventy early 
messengers, that we may know how he would have us 
work so that we may succeed. 

1. Why our work is needed. Because there is a 

t deal to do, and very few people to do it. 
, said to these seventy messengers that the 
world was like a great harvest field, where the 
grain was ripe and ready to be gathered, but only 
a few laborers to attend to it. It is God's harvest; 
it is very precious; if it is not gathered for him 
much of it will be wasted or stolen by the enemy; 
but if each one would do his part, the very youngest 
might perhaps save a few precious grains from 
loss, and Jesus said the angels were glad when even 
one was saved. 

2. How the laborers are prepared. Jesus bade 
the seventy go, but he told them to pray to the 
Lord of the harvest to give them such an eager de- 
sire to work that it would push them out to help, 
as the steam drives the engine along the track. 
There must be something in the heart that loves to 
work and longs to work and will work, and for this 
they were to pray. 

HOW TO WORK. 


1. Put God's work first. These seventy messen- 
gers were sent out on special business, and the 
were to do nothing else until it was — 1 
They were to do it as quickly as they could, and so 
they were not to allow themselves to be hindered 
by going from one house to another, or stopping b 
the way for the long salutations which took so mu 
time. As if a father should say to his son, “I 
wish you to go and do this errand for me, and 
come directly back: do not stop a minute to speak 
to any of your friends.” That would be a special 
command for a special errand. But always the son 
should make it his first care to obey and please his 
father, and he may be thinking of his wishes while 
he is working or studying or playing. So God's 
work should have the first place in our hearts, and 
we should not allow anything, however right or 
harmless or pleasant, to interfere with it. 

2. Trust God and have no anxious care. Jesus 
bade his messengers not to burden and hinder 
themselves by carrying extra clothing, or stopping 
to provide food or money for the journey, but trust 
in the provision he would make day by day for 
their needs. This was another special direction 
for a special journey, but it is always true that 
— — need have no anxious care for food 
or clothing or necessary thin They are bidden 
to be diligent in business while they 2 fervent in 
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irit, serving the Lord, and then they are assured 
all their needs will be supplied. 


TWO KINDS OF WORK. 


These messengers were to help men’s bodies by 
healing their diseases and casting out the evil 
demons that vexed them, as well as to tell of Jesus 
and say that he was coming. So to-day it is a part 
of God’s work to feed the hungry, nurse the sick, 
and in every way help the suffering, and so pre- 
pare the waylfor the kingdom of love and good-will 
and holiness. 


THOSE WHO HEAR 


If a father sends a message to his son by a 
servant, and the son does not regard it, he is dis- 
honoring the father. So Jesus said to the seventy, 
as he says toall his messengers, “ He that heareth you 
heareth me; and he that rejecteth you rejecteth me.” 

To reject a messenger is not to treat him rudely, 
or refuse to listen to him, but to pay no attention 
to the command or the advice or the request he 
brings us. We hear Christ in his messengers when 
we listen, and open our hearts to receive him, for 
wherever he sends his messengers there he is ready 
to come himself. We reject him when we listen to 
prayer or Scripture or hymn, or even to birds and 
winds and the story of stars and flowers, yet shut our 
hearts to his entering in, as some of these cities of 
Galilee might have closed their gates at his coming. 

After all, it was of no avail to those cities if even 
Jesus came to them, if they did not hear his say- 
ings and do them. Jesus said those cities where 
most of his mighty works were done, like Caper- 
naum and Bethsaida, and yet did not repent and 
believe, were much worse than the wicked city of 
Sodom that never heard such wonderful words. 

Every message from God, every blessing he sends 
us, makes us either better or worse. A child who 
does not obey when the parent speaks once is dis- 
obedient; but a child who still does not obey when 
the parent speaks again and again, and pleads and 
entreats, surely grows harder and more rebellious, 
and must receive severer punishment. 


THE GOOD SHEPHERD.’ 


1 is interesting to trace in the Bible the history of 
this word “shepherd.” The first place where it 
is found is in Genesis, where it is said, Now, the 
shepherds were an abomination to the Egyptians.” 
It is not strange, if you think a moment, that they 
should have been an abomination. If we get away 
from the poetry and romance with which the Bible 
has clothed this word, there is nothing attractive in 
the idea of a shepherd's career. It is not at all 
— that when the prophet came to anoint the 
son of Jesse to be king over Israel the youngest 
boy was quite forgotten, who was tending the 
sheep, for the sheep is a timorous animal—the most 
helpless of all animals. The lion has his claws and 
his teeth to defend himself, and the serpent his poison, 
and the hawk his claws; but the sheep is defense- 
less. The rabbit, the hart, are fleet of foot to es- 
cape; but the sheep cannot even flee—it is a poor, 
defenseless, timorous creature. To serve a sheep 
—there is only one thing that seems lower than 
that: it is to be a swineherd. I can understand 
how to take a horse and tame and rule him would 
appeal to the imagination of a boy; but who would 
be stimulated in his imagination by the prospect of 
taming a sheep? To guide a sheep—they will go 
anywhere. To rule a sheep—they will do any- 
thing. To master a sheep—they will submit with 
out a struggle. And so to be a shepherd was the 
lowest of all vocations. And God takes this call- 
ing, which was an abomination in the eyes of the 
Egyptians, and we may believe was counted a word 
of contumely even among the Israelites, and he 
says, “I will be a shepherd.” The years go by, 
and finally David catches the spirit of this teach- 
ing— David, that watched his sheep on the hillsides 
and under the starry heavens; and David sings, 
The Lord is my shepherd: I shall not want.“ 
Then the prophets get the idea that to be a shep- 
herd is somehow noble, though they hardly know 
how; and so we have in Isaiah and Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel and in other prophets a conception that the 
prophets of God are shepherds. Finally, we have 
Christ taking these two ideas and putting them to- 
gether, and saying, “I am the good shepherd ; I 
have come to life to take care of the poorest and 
the feeblest and the lowliest ; I have come to render 
the most menial service ; and I call every man that 
enters my service to be a shepherd also.” 

If you have entered into the fold of Christ, you 
have pledged yourself to become a shepherd of 
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some one else. You are to find some one lowlier 
than you are to elevate, more ignorant than you are 
to educate, more helpless than you are to protect, 
more sorrowful than you aretocomfort. The tears 
in your eyes are the anointing of God to do God's 
work, and the joy in your heart is the anoint- 
ing of God to carry the light of joy and gladness 
unto other hearts. Do not say no one will hear you. 
Somewhere there are some who will hear your voice 
better than they will hear any other voice. You 
have a message for them. See to it that you put 
not yourself, nor your church, nor your pastor, nor 
your creed, nor any such thing, between the soul 
and Christ; that you seek not to make proselytes for 
a church, but to carry the glad tidings of the Gospel 
to human hearts, so you also shall become good 
shepherds of God’s flock. 


— 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC. 


OUR ENEMIES. 
(Eph. vi., 10-18.) 


J EAD us not into temptation, but deliver us 
from evil, must be our oft-repeated prayer, 
for enemies surround us on every hand. The his- 
tory of the children of Israel is typical of our own 
condition. From the day they set out from Egypt, 
pursued by their taskmasters, they were beset by 
enemies. Many times they were delivered, many 
times overcome; but they could always trace their 
defeat to the fact that they had already surrendered 
to the enemies that were within their own hearts. 
As long as they were true to God he was ready to 
deliver them. He says: O that my people had 
hearkened unto me, and Israel had walked in my 
ways! I should soon have subdued their enemies 
and turned my hand against their adversaries.” 

Bunyan has vividly pictured the enemies that 
beset the Christian on the road that leads from the 
City of Destruction to Mount Zion, and the way in 
which he conquers them. His story has power 
because it answers to so many heart-experiences 
and is so thoroughly Biblical. 

We have a Helper who has been over all the 
way before us, and met and conquered for him- 
self our fiercest enemies. He wilbimpart to us all 
the strength that we need in our times of tempta- 
tion, and because of his love for us will not suffer 
us to be tempted “ above that we are able.” 

The Christian needs the whole armor of God in 
order to withstand the emissaries of Satan. With 
the truth of God, Christ’s righteousness, readiness 
of heart for any service, a sure faith, and the glad 
hope of salvation, we are armed for the battle. We 
must exercise constant prayer and watchfulness for 
ourselves and others; but we are not only to be on 
the defensive, we must wield our one weapon, “the 
sword of the Spirit, which is the Word of God.” 

There is an illustration in a book upon the Lord's 
prayer that represents a woman walking alone 
through a dark wood ; the whitened skulls of those 
who have perished there lie on the ground, venom- 
ous serpents are crawling across her path, and 
sharp thorns catch at her robes, but with the Bible 
clapsed to her breast she passes calmly on. Even 
so can we go through the world if we will hold 
closely to this Word of God. 

We have spoken of our own personal enemies, 
but the kingdom of Christ has foes which we, as 
members of that kingdom, are called upon to fight. 
As Dr. M. D. Hoge says, Confronted with Christ's 
kingdom, and in eternal antagonism to it, is another 
kingdom, compact, arrogant, aggressive, sustained 
by forces most formidable, because they represent 
all that is hostile in human depravity, all that is 
consolidating in affinity for evil and hatred for 
what is — 4 


Ruskin says concerning the petition, “ Thy king- 
dom come: If you do not wish for his kingdom, 
don’t pray for it. But if you do, you must do more 
than pray for it, you must work for it.” Let us 
then pray for it, work for it, and fight for it. “If 
God be for us, who can be against us? 

References: Ex. xxiii., 22; Ps. IX., 11, 12—Ixi., 
3—Ixiv., 1; Is. lix, 19; Mieah vii, 8; Matt. xii., 


29 Luke xi., 21 26; John xvi., 33 1 Cor. 
ix.. 27—xv., 24-26, 57; 2 Cor. X.. 3-5; Phil. 
i., 28, 29; 1 Thess v., 8; 1 Tim. vi., 12; 2 Tim. 
iv., 7, 8; 1 Pet. v., 8; 2 Pet. ii., 20; 1 John iv, 
4—vy., 4, 5. 

Daily Readings: (1) Deut. XX., 1-4; (2) Ps. 


lxxxi., 816; (3) Matt. xiii, 24 30; (4) Ezra 
iv, 1-6; (5) Neh. iv., | 25; (6) Rom. viii, 31— 
39; (7) Eph. vi., 10-18. 


For the week beginning May 25, 1890. (Temperance— 
optional.) 
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